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R«vi*v  of  Rtviem,  IJlijOf, 


Cyclone 

Spring:  Coil 

Fence. 


DURABLE. 
EASILY   HANDLED. 
STRUNG   AND    ELASTIC. 


ADVANTAGES. 


NEVER   SLACKS   OUT. 
NO    WIRE    HOLES   NEEDED. 
H(JLDS   ANY   STOCK. 
REQUIRES   FEWER   POSTS. 


GIVES    LEAST   TROUBLE. 
IS    MOST    RELIABLE. 
THE   WEB   IS   PERFECT. 


riE    CMRAPEfT    AND    MOST    SUITABLE     PBNCB     POR    AUSTRALIAN     l/SE 

SENT  OUT  IN   FIVECHAIN   ROLLS.  GET   OUR   CATALOGUK 

CYCLONE    FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY, 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner   Franklin   Street),   MELBOURNE. 
59    ST.    ASAPH    STREET      -         -        -       CHRISTCHURCH,    N.Z. 


Books   for   Grown-ups, 

fc^^.MVr"'"'*  "^rl  ""l  r'"*^"   ""^'•'"''  ^'^  i"^P'-ove  thf>ir  ediua^ion,  or  advance  in  pusitiuu 
the  followu.g    hst  of    books  will   be  found    very  valuable.       We    will  glaX  replv^to    en 
quir^es  -^-g    urther  particulars,   and  send  the  book  selected  post  fre'e  at'pZs'quoted: 
It  you  have  not  a  library,  commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  to-day  :— 

Connectives  of  Rnj^Jish  Speech.  6s.  6d. 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and   Prepositions,  6s.   8d. 

Foreljrn  Classics  in   English  (Wilkinson),  £i    ips. 

Literature:   Its   Principles  and   Problems  (Hunt),  5s.  8d. 

John   Brown  and   His  A\en,  6s.  8d. 

William   Lloyd  Garrison,  6s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard   Dictionary,    155.  6d. 

John  (1.    Whittier.   6s.  6d. 

Frederick   Douglass,  6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips,  6s.   6d. 

Cyclop.xdia  of  Practical  Quotations.    12s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office   Dictionary,    12s.  6d. 

THE  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reyiey^^TT^Uh  Building,  Swans.on  St.,  Melb 
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About  time  for  the  oM  man  to  pat  his  foot  down 
on  this  fellow. 

"The  United  States  will  make  vijrorous  efforts  to  keep 
out  unilesirable  fdreiirners." — News  Item. 


INDIGESTION& 

Biliousness 


Infants 

andINVALIDS. 


/, 


when  fed  on 


Pood 

The    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  ixost  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVES    FOOD    h«s    for   more   than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of   thousands  of   alrong   and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Aostra- 
lasia    by    all    Chemiits.    Grocers.    Slorci.    etc_ 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Josiah  R.  Sthre  tf  Co..  Fordiniibrid(te.  Eog. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THR     FTIMOUS     REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNULMOMA 

CCRED     BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis   Cure. 

AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 
Mr.  W.  Vt.  He.inie.  Do.ir  Sir.  From  a  strict  aeiiae  of 
duly  I  feel  th.it  I  Mhotild  ihiMihIi  the  r.)l).)wiiiir  state- 
ment, s-i  that  others  m  ly  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  is  e\i(lent  that  a  life  is  in  dantjer  of  heiiiB 
lOBt.  — In  Heptoinlier.  1906.  my  little  Rirl.  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measles,  and  in  the  follow- 
itiK  Octoher  was  attacked  liy  Bronchitis.  Pneumonia  and 
OoriKestion  of  the  I.unKS.  She  was  attended  hy  a  leRally 
qualified  doctor  of  high  siandint.  hut  his  treatment 
was  not  successful  in  arreHtiiiB  tlie  prouress  of  the 
Illness.  On  Saturd  ly.  the  2l8t  October.  1906,  he  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger-  that  there  was  \ery  little 
nope  for  her.  For  eiuht  days  and  nights  she  had  heen 
prostrated  hy  C  .utrh.  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  statue  uncxmscious.  .\t  this  stage  I  was  per- 
Biiaded  by  a  friend  to  obtain  Ilearnes  Uroiichiiis  Cure 
with  itg  auxiliary  medicine  for  the  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  I. lings,  as  dire<ted  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  whi'h  a<conipanie8  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chttis  Cure.  I  gave  the  iiuil.i  ine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  inmpnnement  from  the  flrHt  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvenierit  continued  after 
«ach  dose  of  the  niedirine.  in 
free   from    the   Pneummia, 

Fe\er.  and  was  well.  ex.  cpt  that  she  was  sllY  weak  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  «niite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
up  endid  heal'h.  and  sronper  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  tliis  grand  medicine  can 
|)0  Hupplied  ly  me.  or  by  any  of  mv  neiglibonrs  wh  > 
liave  witnesHvd  its  w  )nderful  elTeds.  Ii  alisoliitely 
snutched  my  child  from  an  early  grave.- Yours  grate- 
lUlly.  p    C1ARI>1NER 

Police  SUtion,  Qeelong  E.xst,  Feb.  5,  1908. 

BRONCHITIS. 


a   week  she  was  perfectly 
Congestion.   Ciiigh.    Pain    aril 


A    SUFFERER    73    YEARS    OF    AOE. 

TIIOnOtlOHLT    CURED    bT  TWO    BOTTLES    OP 
HEARXE8     PRONCiFTIS     CURE. 

IMMEDIATE    RELIEF-  EFFECT   WONDERFUL. 

w.*in  i.V.^'"'"^»-  f"''"-j^  ,'*■"■•  "^'■^'  '"  '^i"'  '"""cnr..  and 
HronchitiH.  \  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  trv  v  .ur 
Bronrbitis  (ure.  The  first  .f.se  gaxe  mo  imnied,  ,ie 
relief  and  af(er  taking  the  swond  boitlc  I  am  h.ir- 
oughly  cured  lis  effit  t  ..ii  me  hax  been  most  woiid  -rf-il 
1  :»m  /3  years  of  age  I  trust  von  \\>\\  make  us  >  of 
this  tre.itment.  by  puiilishing  it  for  the  benefit  of"  hu- 
manity   generally.      Yours    mi)8t    respectfully 

Reedy  Crook.  Victoria.  ''""'' '^«    ^     niKZlSE. 


PNtUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CfREI)     BY 

Hearne's    Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTER    OTHER    TREATMENT    HAD   FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  MKee.  of  Carr-street,  South  Ceelong.  in 
view  of  the  iniiwrUnce  of  a  per»jn  making  it  quite 
clear  what  treatineut  was  successful  in  curing  a  serioui 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medicine  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  uoctor  had  failed,  aUte 
as  follows  :  — 

My  son  Henry  M'Kee.  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  oii.ilificd  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  eullering  from  1-ntiimonia.  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  fhe  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gra<lually  got  worse,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  <  ase  hopeless.  Ho  told  me  thai 
the  child  could  not  live.  Ai  this  stage  I  obtained  from 
.Vr.  W.  U.  Hearne,  Chemist,  of  Geelong,  a  I'ottle  of 
Jlearnes  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accxjmp.any  each  »>ottie 
of  it.  'Hie  (hilrl  improved  after  the  second  doee  of 
Ilearnes  Bronchitis  Cure  He  continued  to  improve 
eac-h  day  fr.im  each  dose  of  Hearne's  .Medicine  alone, 
and  within  three  days  he  was  free  from  tlie  C<iugh 
Pneumonia,  and  the  Pieuris-y.  and  the  Urine  was  passing 
8  itisfacl(jrily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENCE    M'KEE 
Oarr-street.  South  Geelong.  Feb.  6,  19U8. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO   LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A    COMPLETE    CURE. 

-K***".  v.-  ^  Hparne.  Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  yon 
ai>out  the  won.lerful  cure  your  medicine  has  efterted  in 
my  case.  About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  coagh.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradu.illv  got 
worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  Ir-Miblcd  with  night 
sweats,  jiain  in  my  chest,  and  great  qu.intitieB  of 
phlegm.  On  several  occasions  there  was  bloo«i  in  the 
expectorated  matter.  I  had  been  tretfed  by  a  doctor. 
Who  pronoun.ed  my  case  to  be  consiMiiption  and  vari- 
ous oilier  IreatmentH  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit. 
It    was   at    this    st.ige    that    I    heard   of    your    Bronchitis 

u'hf;.  w""  •^"•,  ";  y**"  f'^r  -1  «>ur8e  of  the  niedi.  ine 
When  1»  arrived.  I  was  too  in  to  leave  my  U'd.  but  I 
oommencpd  laking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved 
I  am  gljd  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  vou  sent 
line  en».ct«l  a  complete  cure,  for  which  acept  my 
vcr>    best  thanks      ^  ours  gratefully.  J.BLAIR. 

Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E..  Ix)ndon. 


nAiUc^I;h",^;;;,Vn,:;e  oMh/h  ^A^fi^af^f^c^^^  ^-^U^^M^^i  n„d  so  .ettm.  a  sa.c  for  an 

l^orwardcil  to  nnv  addrcs.s  when  not   obu.hiaMc -locally      "*'^'<^^'    ^»'e,u.st.    OeelonR.    \  ictoria. 

NOTICE. -Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  Iv  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  boneficial~f^  the  youngest 
child    and    the    most   a^ed    person. 
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Very  hard  to  train  the  beast,  but  he  will  soon  perform 
for  the  edifioation  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  his 
female  tamer. 


Kodak  Handbook. 

BEMUTIFULLr  ILLUSTRATED. 

POST    TKEE. 


(iet  the  latest  liiindbook — No.  •_'!».  It  is  sent 
post  free.  Write  now.  Kodaks  cost  from  5s. 
upwards.     No  Dark  Room  is  needed. 

Baker    &     Rouse     Pty.    Ltd. 

(AUSTKALIAN    KUDAK    LTD.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St..  Melbourne, 

And  at  Svdiiev.   Adelaide   and    P.ri-liane. 


■£-55-?^ 


I     EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE   OF    ^^^ 

ENO'S   *  FRUIT  SALT' 
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A  SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  tlie  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  .^Icoliolic  Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  N  omiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,    Fhirsl. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All   Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOXJSNE-SS.  SICKNESS,  gic-"  I  have  often  thoneht  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  ha«  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  m.irtyr  t<>  Iiidieestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husbiuad  suggested  I  should  try  •  FKUIT  .S.VLT.'  I  did  bo. 
and  the  result  h.TS  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  u3e<l  to  have:  I  can 
oat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an  invaluable  pick-me-np  if   you   have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (August  8.  1900)." 


The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'    on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  is   simply  n-iarveilous. 
It  is,  in  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'frviit  Salt.'      Without  it  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J    C.  ENO  S  Patent. 


^^^^3-S^-i-3^^^^^-35^^^^-3^^^^-»-5^-3a^-2-9^-8a^-8^^^-3^JS^^^^^^^-3*-»-«5^-5^^^5^-»^-»^^ 
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\   PAMI'IIILT  ON   INFANT   FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^  .ailenburgs  Foods. 

Th«  -AllenburY»'  Food*  give  Strength  and  StAmina,  and  tupply  ail  that  ■•  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flcih  and  bone  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digadive  trouble* 
and    the    disorders  common    to   children    fed   on    fannaeeout    foodi.  oondcnaed    milk,  or   even  eow'a  milk. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Brid}Je  &  Loftiissls.,  SYDNHV. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indijjestion,    Constipation     and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splemlid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  ek-gant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tince,  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  ai>erient,  but  do  remove  from  the  bloo<l,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  Ix-m-firial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disapjiearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aix-rlent  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  goml  at  .all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  rases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  aiui  permit  of  a  serious  illrx-ss  t>ecoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  art  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  atta<ks  that  "  antibiliouj 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  curetl  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dujx'd  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuadetl  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
oalleil  indii^estion  rures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  b<?en  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  ev«ry  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinar)  adult  dose  of  Frootoids.  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
lefis  as  required—  taken,  preferably  at  l^dtime,  when  cnnstipattHl.  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  ajvrient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  sjx'cial  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipat<Hl  habit  of  body  will  Ix*  completely  curetl  if  the  [)atient  wiH  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  t-ake  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  a|>erient ;  making  the  interval 
between  th«'  taking  of  each  dos«-  '  r  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patiecl  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  M  >. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1,6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send' 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  C.  HFARNF.  Chemist.  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICF.  The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BKST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  sn  rombine«l  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
res'lf  'S  obtain*'''  fhm  fr«^m  .in  iirdit\.irv  niwri'-nt 
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The  Farmkr  of  To-morrow  :  "By  dmii,  tbise  plow, 
planes  certainly  make  farming  a  joy." 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL,    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  veryefficient 

l'.:i.:l!  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Stoel,  and 
;.Mlv:iiiiseil  after  bein^  put  together — effectually  pro- 
le.-ting  bolts,  nats,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  an<l  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — re<hi(^ing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
exjihiins  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  ilill .. 

Irrigation  Plants  to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  ottier   powers    quoted    for. 

JOHN  BANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourlie-st.,  Meib.     324-330  i»itt-st.,  Sydney. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 


And  importers  of  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND   WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 

OUR  ^^m^y^^y^    ^^^^^.  ^^^^STI 

Jf^iMk^^^^m  Confectionery  is  the  bes! 

^*"°'''  MM^mJ^'^^^^^  SWEETEST, 

^  ^^       '  AND 

BEST! 


•♦  LION  " 
BRAND. 


We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our  i'rices  are  Moderate,  &ud  CJoods  ot  the  Highest  Quality  at  all  timei. 
The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

"LANKEE -BILL"     TOFF- E, 

which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  spealis  well  for  the  popularity  ol    thi.<  highly  flavoured  and  wholesomr 
Toffee.     If  yon  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more— you  will  order  STEDMA.N'S 


The 


"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are   lietter  than  the   Rest." 
well-known   aiul    highly-palatable   (ilPSY   FORTUNE   TELLERS,  Nvhich   are   enveloped    in  pretty 
wax   fringed-e(ij;ed    wrappers,  containing  startling   and    humorous    coincidences,  are   flavoured    with 


various  fruit  tl.ivonrs.     Ask  for  them. 

.New  Novelties  arriving  by  every  mail. 


Send  for  Price  List. 


...145     CLARENCE     STREET,     SYDNEY... 
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Mr.  Joseph 
Cook's  Triumph 


Mlluolrne.  UctoUr  _'5.  1909. 
The  Dfffiicc  Bill  has  the  great  dis- 
tiru-tioi)  of  h.iving  won  the  hearty 
coiiinuiKlation  of  everybody.  In  one 
matter  .it  K-ast,  "All  are  for  the 
Slate.'  It  is  '|uite  refreshing  to  find  a  Parliament 
that  has  signali.sed  its  existence  by  so  much  that  is 
distasteful  an<l  raiuorous  coming  to  such  perfect 
and  harmonious  agn-emeiit  al»out  anything.  Per- 
haps never  since  honour.iMe  memlx.'rs  agreed  to  add 
^200  a  year  to  their  own  salaries  for  the  better 
goverimient  of  Australi.i  have  they  been  so  much  at 
one.  May  it  be  that  there  has  Uxn  so  much  of  vin- 
dictive attack  of  memljers  upon  each  other  that  all 
are  agreed  that  some  defence  is  ne<:essary?  At  any 
rate  the  Hill  i)rovides  for  the  training  of  Australian 
youth  for  national  defence.  There  is  no  thought 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  anybody.  Itut  the  pos- 
sibilities of  international  strife  are  such  that  no  one 
can  predict  the  n<-eds  of  the  future,  and  certainly 
no  nation  is  justified  in  remaining  unfitted  to  repel 
an  invader  should  he  come.  .And  it  is  not  wise  to 
leave  th«*  whoK'  matter  to  purely  voluntary  service — 
an  uncertain  (juantity  at  all  times.  It  is  fitting  that 
all  who  can  should  be  called  uix>n  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  defence  of  their  homes  ami  the  Flag,  if 
neefl  should  aris*-.  What  a  few  determined  men  can 
do  when  organised  and  prepared  was  the  great  les- 
son the  Boer  war  taught  us.  and  it  gives  us  ci>n- 
fidence  in  ourselves  to  rememlx-r  the  lesson  bought 
at  such  a  price.  But  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Defence,  won  laurels  for  himself  by  the 
speech  with  which  he  introduced  and  exf>ounded  the 
measure.  \  great  many  people  only  knew  him 
previously  by  the  reports  of  interjections  and  repai- 
tee  with  which  the  |)ress  f.i\t)nred  him.  But  in  lhi> 
speech  he  showed  qualities  of  a  statesmanlike  order. 
He  had  a  fixm  gra.sp  of  great  principles,  and  a 
clear,  concise  way  of  stating  his  views  that  im 
pressed  everyliodv.  It  has  been  said  of  .sonK»  great 
Parliamentary  debaters  that  they  arc  strong  in 
attack  but  lamentably  weak  in  constructive  work, 
and  som»»  critics  held  Mr.  Cook  to  Iw^lon::  to  f!iat 
order.  He  has  provevl  himself  gre.itt-r  in  work  thin 
in  criticism,  and  has,  moreover,  exercised  a  wise 
self  restraint     with     regard     to     rei'   "         to     the 

]onUa<'ltV     of     co'T'^     ini'tiil  x»r  V     \\Ki»<i.     .  ■   <i     lii\<' 


we  fancy,  been  more  part  of  a  policy  of  obsiructiorr  i 

than   genuine  concern   alnjut   the  subject.      But   al!  ' 

sides  of  the  House  and   all   sections  of  the  press-  ; 

agree  af»out  the  Bill,    ind  it  is  sure  to  l>ecome  law  I 

to  the  Listing  good  of  the  Commonwealth.  ; 


The  problem  of  Australia's  future 
The  Northern      is  bound   up  with   the  management 
Fcrritorv.         ,,f  ^|,^,  \orthern  Territory  to  an  un- 
appreciated degree.     It  is  far  from 
our  centres  of   population  and  government.      Vast 
and  almo.st  trackle.ss  distances  s«'parate  it  from  us 
for  purjtoses  of  commerce  or  defence.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  close  to  the  teeming  millions  of  China, 
Japan,   and  other  Eastern  nations.      It  is  declared 
by  critics  that  the  land  is  poor  and  the  climate  un- 
.suitable  for  white  settlement ;   but  we  have  not  yet 
ground    for   assuming   the   correctness  of   this   pro- 
position.     It  may  be  possible,   if  proper  communi- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  Australia  is  estalilished,   to 
make   life  agreeable  enough   in   that   region,    while 
molern    .s<ientific    methoils    of    cultivation  are  con- 
st.mtly    bringing     waste    places    under    cultivation. 
More  than  this,  the  blank  left  there  by  the  present 
unpopul.ited  condition  of  the  Territory  is  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  c<iloured  races  to  come  in  and  pos- 
.sess  the  land,  and  a  huge  aggregation  of  such  ele- 
ments in  one  part  of  the  continent  is  not.  whatever 
m.iy  be  our  feelings  of  regard  for  the  nations  they 
come    from,    a    contingency    to    be    regarded    with 
favour.     America  has  its  problems  arising  from  such 
an  experience,  and  no  one  can  wish  to  have  a  similar 
.<!t.ite  of  things  here.     Bearing  such  considerations  in 
mind,  we    hopt-   that    .some    means  of  bringing  this 
Territory    under    Fenleral    control,    and   of   making 
that   control    efTectiv<-.    will    yet    be    adopted.      The 
agreement  made  In-twtvn  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
South  Australian   Parliament,  by  which  that  State 
was  to  have  handed  over  the  region  in  question  to 
the    Commonwealth,    will    in     all    probabilitv     be. 
droppetl.  owing  to  lack  of  sup|K>rt  in  the  Federal 
Parliament,    .arising  mainly  over   the  condition   in- 
vr»lv«Hl  of  l.iiil(|iii[T  .T   liijo'of  railwav  connecting  it 
with  Adelaide.     Mr.  Deakin's  words,  spoken  during 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  of 
great  weight.     He  said:—"  It  must  be  rememl^ered 
I'.Tt   ;,,  fi„.  Xorthern  Trritor)-  there  was  not  only 
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the  key  to  Australia  from  a  national  and  defence 
point  of  view,  but  that  there  was  the  key  to  practi- 
cally half  of  Australia — that  part  north  of  the  Gas- 
coyne  River  to  the  west.  Were  Australians  to  say 
that  half  of  this  continent  was  to  remain  unde- 
veloped for  a  great  length  of  time,  or  be  abandoned 
by  neglect  ?  Were  they  going  to  sit  down  idly  and 
confess  their  incapacity  to  cope  with  half  of  Aus- 
tralia, or  with  anything  that  was  not  near  the  eastern 
or  part  of  the  western  seaboard?  Having  once 
made  that  confession,  how  could  they  on  broad 
human  grounds  resist  the  proposition  that  other 
races  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  they  con- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  do  and  unwilling  to 
attempt?  What  would  any  other  progressive  nation 
do  if  it  were  offered  this  Territory?  Would  it  sav 
that  the  country  could  not  be  populated  or  utilised? 
It  would  scoff  at  the  suggestion  and  would  under- 
take the  task  at  once.  As  far  as  he  was  individually 
concerned  the  'iLiestion  from  the  first  ha(i  not  bee;i 
commercial,  but  national  all  the  time.  The  Terri- 
tory had  to  be  peopled  by  the  white  race.  A  garri- 
son could  be  put  there  in  barracks  as  watch  dogs 
but  that  policy  was  foreign  to  our  instincts,  and 
absolutely  indefensible.  The  garrison  to  be  placed 
there  must  be  a  garrison  of  settlers,  and  not  of 
idlers." 

The  agreement  between  the  Federal 

Commonwealth     Government  and  the  State  Premiers, 

and  States.       arrived     at     during     the     Premiers' 

Conference  a  short  time  ago,  is  still 
the  centre  of  warm  discussion.  Tlie  crv  of  State 
versus  Commonwealth  is  being  loudlv  sustained. 
The  weak  point  in  the  Ministry's  armour  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed  with 
one  understanding  on  the  subject,  while  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Premiers  of  the  various  States  rej)re- 
sents  another.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  is 
quite  likely  to  be  finalised  ere  long.  The  dispute  is 
mainly  on  the  point  of  duration.  Should  the  ar- 
rangement giving  the  States  25s.  per  head  of  the 
population  out  of  the  revenue  be  limited  to  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  should  it  be  made  in  perpetuity  ? 
At  first  blush  it  seems  a  great  thing  to  bind  the  par- 
ties for  ever  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind,  and  much 
has  been  argued  against  such  a  proposal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  declared,  and  with  force,  that  "  in 
per])etLiitv  "  onlv  means  until  the  Commonwealth 
agrees  to  alter  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  Tliis 
again  is  met  by  the  argument  that  such  an  alteration 
is"  not  as  easilv  made  as  may  Ix-  imagined,  inas- 
much as  a  majority  of  the  States  must  ite  obtained 
iiefore  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  while  this  may 
>eem  onlv  fair  on  tlie  face  of  it,  tliere  is  the  i^is- 
sibility  of  the  smaller  States,  with  their  tiny  popu- 
lations, outvoting  the  large  ones,  whose  peoi)le  mav 
\  astlv  outnumber  them  by  count  of  individual  heads. 
With  a  view  to  effecting  some  via  tncdia,  a  Parlia- 
'  mentary  Conciliation  Committee  was  apjwinted,  and 
ifter  consideration  they  proposed  the  following  as 
ix)ssible  bases  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  :  — 


1.  A  double  referendum  enabling  the  electors  to 

say  whether  they  will  accept  the  financial 
agreement — (a)  as  it  stands,  or  (b)  limited 
to  20  years'  duration. 

2.  \  modification  of  the  agreement   limiting   its 

operation  to  15  years  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  striking  an  average  of  the  15  years'  pay- 
ments out  of  the  customs  revenue,  at  25s.  per 
head,  and  granting  the  sum  thus  reached  to 
the  States  in  perpetuity. 
Mr.  Fisher  and  the  Federal  Labour  Party    oppose 
the  Ministry's  proposal,  and  prefer  to  vote  a  lump 
sum,  say    ^5,000,000,  to  be  distributed  per  capita 
among  the  States.     The  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
made  a  good  speech  in  supjwrt  of  his  proposaL     It 
was  on  this  point  that  the  conflict  between  the  N'ew 
South  Wales  Labour  Party  and  that  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  occurred.      Mr.  Wade,  the  N.S.W.  Pre- 
mier,  after  consulting  with   Mr.    Deakin.   arranged 
to  consider  the  subject  anew  with  the  other  Premiers 
with  a   view   to  meeting  the  situation   successfully, 
and  no  doubt  the  matter  will  not  be  long  in  reaching 
finality. 

At  last  the  site  for  the  capital  of 
The  Federal       Australia  has  been  definitely  agreed 
Capital.  upon,   and  the  agreement  transfer- 

ring the  territory  to  the  Common- 
wealth lias  been  signed.  Vass-Canl»err.»  will,  '\\ 
course  of  time,  take  its  place  with  Washington, 
Ottawa  and  Capetown  as  the  administrative  centre 
of  a  grand  union  of  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  Parliament  will 
be  transferred  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Camp- 
ing out  is  pleasant  enough  for  purposes  of  play  in 
the  summer,  but  our  repre.sentatives  will  want  to  see 
something  substantial  in  the  way  of  a  city,  and 
means  of  communication,  before  they  shift  from  the 
comforts  of  civilisation.  There  is  to  be  no  haste 
over  the  matter.  The  foundations  of  the  city  are  to 
be  well  and  truly  laid.  Its  exact  position  is  to  l»e 
marked  out.  Elaborate  surveys  will  have  to  l»e 
made,  and  competitive  designs  from  all  the  world 
are  to  lie  invited.  This  will  take  time,  and  money. 
Meanwhile  we  may  lie  grateful  that  one  bone  of  con- 
tention amongst  legislators  has  l)een  got  rid  of,  and 
that,  to  this  extent  at  least,  finality  has  l>een  reached. 
Instead  of  the  800  square  miles  of  territory  with 
the  right  to  cotitrol  rivers  in  another  500  square 
miles.  New  South  Wales  agrees  to  transfer  900 
square  miles  to  the  Federation.  As  we  write  the 
proi)osal  is  being  subjected  to  .v>me  hostile  criticism 
in  the  Senate,  but  we  do  noi  anticipate  that  th«-re 
will  be  any  reversal  of  the  agreement.  It  would  l>e 
a  pity  now  to  hurl  the  whole  sul»jert  anew  into  the 

arena   o(    flt'^'i    •;■"!  ibbliii'/     ili.-iiit    ri\ll    «;ites. 


luiriii^    i;ie 


dehaie    on    the    High 


C\immissioner    Bill    in    the     Senate 


Rifts  Within 

the  Labour         .1  1  •  1 

Lu,g_  Labour     memlx;rs     vigorously     op- 

posed   the    measure    introduced    by 
Sir  Rolx'rt  Best.     Senator  Mi  Hen  exposed  the  utter 
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I  he     Key/lew    of    Heviews. 


hollownt-ss  of  the  s|M?eches  made  ninl  il>eir  contra- 
diction to  the  i)olicv  of  th«'  l-d)Our  Partv  it>elf,  bv 
«ju(jting  from  the  siK-t-ch  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor- General  by  the  Fisher  Government  in  May 
last.      AmoiiL'st    the    items    indudeil    was    "a    Hi^li 
O^mmissiont-r  Hill     ur;j;ent  for  many  rcastins."     H> 
also  «]iioted  from  a  s|)*-ech  delivered  by  Mr.   Fisher 
ar  (»ym|iie,  \vh«*n  h«'  said:  "  We  should  have  a  Hi.^h 
Commissioner  in  I»ndon.  and  a  Hill  will  l>e  intro 
duct-d   m-xt   session  to  yivt-  rffect    to  that   desire." 
With   reference  to  the  financial   agreement  l)etween 
CommoiiU*- dth  anil  Statr>.   tluT«-  has  Ixjen  friction. 
Mr.    McOnvt-n,    the    LalxHir    leader    in    New    South 
Wales,   criticised    I.aitour   meralxTs   in   tlie    I'ederal 
Hou.st-s    for    their    attitude,    and    some   sharp    inter 
chanf^cs    have    taken     place    U-fv*.-!!   him   .I'^-l    M' 
Fisher  on  the  sul>j«-ct. 

The  atmosphere,  after  the  thnntler- 

'n*!,?.'„l*M*'i^  '"  of  a  general  election,  is  much 

Queensland  "      , 

ticctions.  "-"'■    Ih.ni     tor    s«jm«'   time   past. 

The  "  third  eleven  "  has  been  prac- 
ti' .dl\  driven  oti  the  field,  and  the  Philji-Kidston 
.Ministrv  is  in  a  fairly  strong  |x>sition,  with  a  major 
ity  of  ten,  as  again.st  the  majority  of  two  uj)on 
which  it  had  previously  eked  out  a  i)rt>carious  exist- 
ence. The  actual  figures  are  -Mini.steria lists  41, 
LaU>ur  27,  IndeiHMideiit  r>])position  4.  This  has 
significance  not  only  for  the  State,  birt  for  Com- 
monwe.dth  i)olitics  as  well.  It  is  the  triumph  of  a 
fusion  of  parties,  mtvting  to  carry  on  progressive 
legislation,  as  again.st  extremists.  The  success  at- 
tained at  the  |)oIls  takes  away  more  than  much  of 
the  <'dge  f)f  the  criticisms  of  men  like  Sir  W.  I.yne, 
and  the  I-iU>urites  in  the  Fetleral  Hou.s«."  ujjon  the 
policy  of  fusion  there.  Fusion  was  represented  as 
being  sf»  utterlv  nnfirincipled.  so  abhorrent  to  the 
publi*'  «-ons<ience.  that  the  jx-ople  would  arist^'  m 
wrath  and  hurl  headlong  to  bottomless  perdition  all 
politicians  who  favoured  such  condemnable  he- 
Que«'nslanfl  does  not  think  so.  and  ]>ossibly  ago<"'.l; 
numU-r  of  people  will  now  abandon  the  idea  that 
a  fusi(m  of  parties  taking  up  common  ground  'n 
order  that  the  bi  of  the  country  may  \ic  car- 

rie<l  on,    is   an    1  ition.      Certaiidy    it   can   no 

longer  W.  held    up    as    justification  for    continued, 
systematic     <•'  ion,     an»l      for     denial      to    tb- 

majority  r>f  t;..    .  ,..,1  to  do  the  work  for  which  Pai 
liaments  were  called  into  N*ine.      Que<Misland  is  to 
b<'  congr.itulated  on  its  pi  for  effective 

ernment  for  at  !r     •      —  •  •  -nc.     In  the  la-t 

Parliament    the    <  ■  <•   \r<  carry    its 

Supply   Hill  only  by  the  vote  ot   th.  ker.      It 

.sometimes  occurs  that  a  Ministry  is  ^ 
losinj,'  some  of  its  Cd)inet.  and  in 
E.  Jack.son,  Minister  for  Mines,  lost 
noticeable  that  both  Go  -it  nn«l  l,.dn'«ir  wuo  at 

the  ex|H^nse  of  the   In  ;.  j .  ....<  nts^  w'- ■   -    -  ■'   •— •'- 
the  latter  in  0|>position.     Labour  k: 
It  will  use  men  in  Parliament  and  then  oust  th«n 


.it  the  jKjlU  for  not  binding  themselves  to  the  party. 
Tl>e  Indejxnidents  are  in  the  unha[)py  position  of 
I>oor  .Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  ruslied  Uttween  the 
two  U'lligerent  editors  and  received  the  blows  of 
t  •').  The  thref-party  sy.stem  is  I)ecoming  an  an.i 
"ni>m.  and  jKjliticians  may  well  take  the  le>-'  .1 
home  in  time. 


ihir<L;'>  .III"  >'.»nnv\..  1  .11  \("ii  III  i  1  nj 
little  island.  Following  upon  the 
levation  «;f  leading  Ojiposiiionists 
10  hij;h  ofll<-ial  positions  in  the  State 
re<*oii.st ruction  of  the  Ministry  by 
which  Captain  Evans  made  way  for  Sir  Elliot  Lewis, 
as    Premier,   came   two  motions  of    want    of   confi- 
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service,    and   a 


f  .:i. 


'nee.     The  first,  moved  by   Mr.   Bc<*     *    -i'-d.   hut 
it  moved  Liter  on  by  Mr.  Ewing  sii  i.     Th'f 

immediate    cause    of    di.ssatisfaction    was    what 
called  the  "  ability  "  tax.  proix>sed  by  the  G<»v<.ii 
ment.     This  tax,  based  on  the  ordinary  rating  assos- 
ment  of  an  occupied  house,  inasmuch  as  it  touches  a 
great  many   j)eople  with   small   incomes,   is  an   un- 
|Nipular  one.     The  vote  against  the  Ministry  was  18 
to    11.      The   Lalx)ur    meml^ers,    for   party    reason.s, 
voted  with  Mr.   Kwing.  but  repudiated  that  gentle- 
man hims<'lf,  criticising  most  s<'athingly  his  ]xilitical 
conduct.     As  was  exjxvted,  the  Governor,  acting  on 
the  orders  of  Sir  E.  Lewis,  sent  for  Mr.  J.   Earle, 
the  I.alx)ur   I«ader,   and  the  new   Mini.strv   ronsi.sts 
nf  Mr.   Earle,   Premier,   -\ttornev- Genera!  and   Min- 
ister   of    Education;    Mr.    Ogden,     Tn-asiirer ;    Mr. 
Jessen,    Chi<-f    Seivetary  ;    Mr.    I.onj;.     Mini.ster    of 
l.anils.      It   is  not  exin-ctrd  that  the\    can   c.irry  on 
for  any  length  of  time.      I  hey  were  «-hall«ii,:;ed  by  a 
no-confidence    motion    immediately   on    meeting    the 
House,  and  probabU  .1  general  electi«^n  will  clear  the 
atmosphere  and  bring   in   a   Government   that  repre- 
.sents  the  peoi)le.      Mr.   Solomon  ai)pears  to  hold  a 
goo«l  chance  of  coming   into  leadership   Mime  day. 
.\lthough   not   a   candidate   for  the  iH)sition,    he   re- 
'.eived  nK>re  votes  for  the  Premiership  from  his  party 
than  Captain  Evans.     The  new  Ministry  only  num- 
l)ers  a  following  of  12,  all  told,  in  the  Hou.se,  and 
is  tlK'refore  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  d««cisivc  ma- 
jority of  its  memUrs.     [Just  as  we  go  tr.  press,  the 
news  comes   (hat   the   L.ibour   Partv    has   been   de- 
ted.      The  two  other  ns  of  the  House  have 
le  to  an  amicable  a^.   .  ....wx.     Tl>>-  f  ;.»\<rntv!.  nt 

has  asked  for  a  di.ssolutifm.] 


New  /ciland 
Affairs. 


'  ■!'  It  N 1:  ;>l,iction  is  t  \     1 

wtii  Uiv  new  naval  a.,.. .,;.     1  ..e 

•eople  of  the  Dominion  appear  to 

l»e  pleased  to  think  that  they  are  no 

...,  .    ..  mere  s,Uellite  to  .Australia   in  this  matter, 

but  will  have  a  naval  base  established  at  Auckland, 

which  will   fret]uently  receive  visits  from  the  war- 

'    ■      'if  her    own    confiiment    of    the    great  Pacific 

f  the  Kmpire,  th.    Hagship  of  which  will  be 

the  "  In.lomitable,"  the  New  Zealand  boat.     Auck- 


history    of    the    Month, 
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land  has  a  fine  hail)Our  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
establishment  ot  a  lus-  there  under  tliese  conditions 
is  not  only  gratif  \  iii^^  to  sentiment  in  the  Dominion, 
l)Ut  will  also  be  ot  soaoe  commercial  value.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  the  I'rime  Minister  of  the  Dominion, 
who  was  welcome(J  liack  from  England  with  many 
tlemonstrations  of  public  approval,  is  (|uite  satisfied 
that  this  arrangement  provides  for  the  safety  of  New 
Zealand,  while  fost.-ring  those  ties  of  attachment 
to  the  mother  counli\  upon  wh<jse  maintenance  so 
much  depends.  In  addition  to  her  gift  of  a  Dread- 
nought of  the  "  Indumitable  "  type.  New  Zealand 
will  pay  ;£"ioo,ooo  ]jer  year  to  the  Imperial  navy. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
enterprise  which  marks  the  young  Dominion  that  is 
so  closely  related  to  the  Comm.onwealth  and  the 
Empire. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  in  negotiating 
suct'essfuUy  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
pounds  in  London,  and  securing  it 
without  the  aid  of  bankers. '  found 
that  the  financial  fwsition  of  New  Zealand  was  a 
sound  one.  He  savs  that  he  could  ha\c  f>bt. lined 
another  million.  He  also  laid  the  basis  for  obtain- 
ing a  series  of  loans  for  local  bodies  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Together  with  this 
heartening  information  the  Premier  gave  to  local 
todies  the  wholesome  counsel  that  they  must  not  in- 
dulge in  wholesale  borrowing,  but  only  do  so  for 
legitim;!te  ])urposes. 

Encouraged  by  past  successes,  and 

New  Zealand       spurred  on  bv  the  difficultv  of  mak- 

Licensing         .'        ^l  '  •  r'  ..     i         i 

Reform.  ^"!-'    ^"*^    present     impertect     Eocal 

Option  law  effective,  the  No-license 
piartv  in  the  Dominion  is  starting  a  legislative  cam- 
jiaign.  A  Bill  will  lie  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture providing  for  "  (i)  A  bare  majority  vote.  (2)  the 
l)lacing  of  breweries  in  the  same  position  as  hotels 
in  electorates  where  No-license  is  carried.  (3)  the  re- 
peal of  the  provision  re  }uiring  that  half  the  voters 
on  a  roll  shall  record  their  opinions  at  a  licensing 
poll  (where  no  Parliamentary  election  takes  [ilace) 
before  a  valid  vote  can  be  secured.  {4)  abolition  of 
barmaids  after  a  stated  period.  (5)  one  hotel  one 
bar.  (6)  Dominion  option,  and.  finally,  in  regard 
to  lockers  (7)  m.iking  it  illegal  for  one  man  to  stc»re 
liquor  for  any  other  person."  It  is  pointed  out  that 
at  polls  taken  there  were  majorities  for  No-license 
in  no  fewer  than  sixty  electorates,  and  that  the 
majorities  aggregated  alx>ut  20.000  in  the  North 
Island  and  8000  in  the  South.  Reformers  claim 
that  the  majoritv  in  a  district  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  a  traffic  which  they  hold  to  be 
demoralising,  and  for  whose  evil  efTects  the  whole 
pe<:>ple  have  to  suffer.  No  doubt  the  things  now 
asked  for  are  necess;iry  to  a  comi)lete  scheme  of  tem- 
perance reform  bv  the  will  of  the  people.  Mean- 
while it  is  worth  noting  that  >Listerton.  which  has 
just  come  under  No-licence,  shows  a  large  reduction 
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in  the  numlxrr  of  arrests  and  convictions.  As 
against  85  convictions  for  drunkenness  the  previous 
quarter,  there  were  only  13  last  quarter,  220  arrests 
as  against  73  ;  193  summar\  convictions  as  com- 
pared with  42  under  No-licence.  No  wonder  New 
Zealand  gives  a  stronger  anti-li  nior  \.,tr  at  ea«h  suc- 
ceeding poll  on  the  subject. 

We  suppose  the  line  of  steel  which 
is  to  connect  Kalgoorlie  and  Port 
Augusta — a  distance  of  1063  miles 
— will  some  day  be  an  accom- 
plished fact,  unless  some  Zeppelin  or  Will)ur  Wright 
can  show  us  a  cheaper  and  better  way.  Meanwhile 
the  difficulties  are  being  faithfully  enquired  into. 
The  estimated  cost  is  alxmt  four  million  [Kjunds. 
Of  this  no  less  than  ^1^600, 000  will  Ix-  needed  to 
secure  a  water  supply  for  the  service.  The  special 
survev  party  report  that  during  the  summer  months 
they  iuid  at  times  to  carry  water  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles.  Witli  respect  to  the  water  problem,  the 
engineers  say:  — 

The  necessary  water  supply  is  ihe  most  ditliculi  item  of  equip- 
ment to  (leal  with.  Large  are.is  of  country  are  subject  to 
periodical  drouglil,  and  suitable  underground  water  is  rarely 
obtainable.  The  only  supply  that  can  at  proem  be  depended 
upon  is  that  which  can  l>e  .secured  from  artificial  and  natural 
catchments,  and  this  water  must  be  conserved  in  covered  reser- 
voirs on  account  of  the  serious  evaporation  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions. We  have  therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  include 
a  verv  large  provision  for  water  supply,  .and  this  cannot  l»c 
reduced  e.xcept  under  favouiable  conditions,  which  may  possibly 
develop  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  "  desert  railway  "  will  evidently  not  afford  an 
ideal  pleasure  excursion  with  such  arid  wastes  to 
lr.tver.se,  although  the  term  "  desert  "  as  ai)plied  to 
Australia  is  much  of  a  misnomer.  This  cx>ntinent 
has  no  Sahara,  with  its  vast  stretches  of  dreary 
sand.  Its  "deserts"  are  clotheil  with  vegetation 
enough  to  delight  the  heart  of  any  l>otanist.  Still 
the  absence  of  rainfall,  and.  in  parts  at  least,  the 
lack  of  that  underground  water  supply  which  is  one 
of  the  great  undeveloped  wealth  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole,  constitute  a  difficulty  in  this  con- 
nection, ^leanwhile  West  .\ustralia  waits  patiently, 
perhajis  imp.itiently.  for  this  thread  of  railway  to 
connei't  it  more  closely  with  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  bind  the  States  in  a  more  effective  union. 

This  is  a  subject  of  |>erennial  inte- 

Australian         ;    -     .nid  lately  special  attention  has 

Charity.  , „.,.,,  c.dled  to   it    in   more  than   one 

.State  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
Victoria  complaints  have  been  made  about  the  ex- 
cessive numU-r  of  charitable  organisations.  Every 
Governor's  wife,  it  has  betMi  declaretl,  sets  heYself, 
laudablv  enoujrh.  to  found  some  new  charitv.  and 
t<^  attract  to  it  a  certain  measure  of  public  sympathy 
and  financial  support.  It  is  of  course  quite  a  splen- 
did thing  that  the  wives  of  State  Governors  shf«uld 
devote  their  thoughts  and  time  to  such  tasks.  It  is 
something  nobler  than  merely  leading  the  faishion, 
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and  holding  rerei)tions.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
pointed  out  that  tiie  increasing  nun)lx;r  of  charities 
leaves  the  older  ones  without  sufficient  su])ix>rt.  At 
any  rate  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  hospitals 
have  fallen  into  arrears.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  instead  of  making  another  effort  to  square 
the  accounts,  for  that  has  been  done  already  more 
than  once,  some  more  scientific  method  of  assuring 
the  income  of  these  great  institutions  should  be 
adojjted.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested. 
The  totalisator  is  one.  But  this  metho<l  of  legalising 
gambling  in  the  n.ime  of  charity  is  a  very  sorry  sub- 
terfuge, and  merits  nothing  but  condernnatio'n,  A 
tax  on  amus<m«'nts  has  Ixvn  .suggested,  but  this, 
whilst  it  touches  a  large  Mrtion  who  do  not  now  con- 
tribute, is  not  sufficiently  representative.  At  i)re- 
sent  it  is  the  comparatively  few  who  give  to  charity. 
They  do  not  grudge  it.  and  no  doubt  it  does  them 
good  to  give.  At  the  .same  time  the  burdens  of  the 
distress<Ml  who  cannot  relieve  them.sehes  should  be 
borne  by  the  \vlu)le  of  the  State,  and  not  by  any 
portion  of  it.  Hut  the  question  o|)ens  u[)  wider 
issues.  We  have  to  consider  not  onlv  the  hospitals 
but  the  whole  case  of  the  |X)or.  Relief  work  is  done 
anrl  «»vordone.  while  still  undone,  in  all  our  cities, 
A  legion  of  unrelated  agencies  are  at  work,  and  how 
often  the  same  person  is  "  relieved  "  no  one  but  him- 
•self  can  tell.  When  shall  a  man  arise  who  will  do 
for  us  what  ihe  author  of  the  Ell>erfeld  system  has 
s<)  wisely  done  for  Germany  ? 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  al)Out  the 
'pitfalls  of  youth  '  will  not  kc^p 
youth  from  still  falling  into  the  pits 
imless  Certain  measures  are  taken 
.  followed  out.  That  there  should  be 
In-tter  parental  contrr)l  of  childn-n.  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  less  control  over  parents  by  their  chil- 
dren, may  go  without  .saying.  Many  fathers  and 
mothers  have  a  lost  |)osition  to  retake  liy  wisdom  jind 
courage.  That  parks  and  gardens  where  \ounc; 
ptH)ple  «)f  l>olh  .sexes  wander  aUnit  togeth«-r  should 
\)e  l)etter  lighted  is  also  true.  But  what  is  supremelv 
required  is  some  system  of  training  that  will  engage 
their  thoughts  and  time  to  real  advantage.  It  is 
most  demoralising  for  youths  to  roam  al)out  aiinlesslv 
in  the  .^tn-ets  at  night,  or  to  go  in  bands  that  bccorhe 
a  nui.sance.  if  not  a  terror,  to  the  neighl>ourhood. 
The  State  that  is  to  get  all  the  jKissibN'  go«Kj  out 
of  its  future  citizens  mu.st  take  them  in  hand  with 
that  view.  It  is  absurd,  for  example,  to  allow  a 
lad  of  thirteen,  who  is  qualified  to  leave  school,  to 
imagine  that  his  education  is  completed,  except  for 
what  he  may  chose  or  hapix^n  to  pick  U|)  for  himself 
in  a  casual  wav.  We  should  follow  the  example 
set  by  some  Continental  rountries  in  making  atleml 
ance  at  evening  classes  for  a  certain  numlier  of  hours 
each  week  compulsorv.  The  Commonwealth  n*-' 
well  educatcil  eiti/ens.  It  needs  men  who  have  s*  i,' 
technical  training.  We  cannot  dejx^nd  on  haphazard 
methods,  but  must  lie  more  thorough  and  systematic 


Perils  of 
Vouiti. 

and   .strictiv 


111  a  gieai  'juestion  of  this  sort.  Then,  too,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  growing  lads  to  have 
to  undergo  physical  training,  and  even  military 
training  than  to  roam  about  learning  vice  and  idle- 
ness. It  is  by  rearing  a  generation  of  men  who  are 
disciplined  in  mind  and  lx)dy  that  we  may  hoi)e 
tf»  make  a  great  Australia,  and  nothing  will  atone 
for  lack  of  these  qualities. 


Anottier 
Tactor. 


\or  is  it  merely  physical  and  men- 
tal discipline  that  are  needed. 
Education  alone  does  not  cleanse  the 
stains  left  by  heredity,  nor  deliver 
from  the  jwDwer  of  temptation.  We  do  not  hold  with 
nuicii  that  is  Ixring  .said  about  instructing  youth  in 
sexual  matters.  Knowledge  is  one  thing — wisdom 
is  another.  It  is  knowledge  that  leads  to  the  u.se  of 
those  things  by  which  race  suicide  is  brought  about. 
Such  knowledge  makes  vice  easy  and  attractive.  A 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  manifoldness  and 
complexity  shows  that  physical  considerations  do  not 
deter  from  evil  doing.  The  drunkard,  the  de- 
bauchee, the  gambler,  how  often  know  both  the 
wrong  and  the  ruin  that  attend  their  course.  It  is 
only  what  Benjamin  Kidd  so  well  dest:ribe<l  as  the 
ultra-rational  motive  that  delivers  and  safeguards 
such  i)eople.  Patriotism  will  not  stop  race  suicide. 
It  never  lias  done  so.  nor  is  it  within  its  power  to  do 
so.  The  higher  and  mightier  sanctions  and  prohi- 
bitions of  Religion  are  needed.  It  is  because  the 
dry  rot  of  a  materialistic  life  has  crept  into  so  much 
of  modern  life  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
l)resent  crisis.  The  materialistic  belief  mav  be 
nearly  dead,  but  the  thing  exists  too  abundantly  in 
practice.  Pef)ple  live  as  though  the  Almighty 'did 
not  see  or  know.  There  is  a  classic  jiassage  in  the 
Scriptures  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  noblest  bits  of 
literature  in  the  world,  and  it  is  full  of  meaning  for 
us  to-day:  "He  that  ]»lanted  the  ear,  .shall  He  not 
hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye.  shall  He  not  see? 
He  that  chasti.seth  the  heathen,  shall  He  not  correct? 
He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  He  not 
know?''  It  is  this  sublime  declaration  that  a  society 
hasting  after  sport  and  ease  and  .short  cuts  to  plea- 
sure has  forgotten.  It  is.  perhaps,  well  that  a  secu- 
lar journal  should  once  in  a  while  give  a  word  in 
suju-ort  of  this  work  of  all  the  Churches  on  a  ques- 
tion like  this. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  Victorian  Premier, 
Wcform  i,;,jj  signified  his    reform    tendencies 

-CKi-  anon,  |,^.  ^Tgrtx-ing  to  introduce  legislation 
on  l^ehalf  of  social  purity.  The 
Council  of  Churches  in  Melbourne  had  lieen  collect- 
ing information  for  .some  time  on  the  us<^  and  sale  of 
•  Irugs  .nid  instruments  u.sed  for  immoral  purposes. 
Tt  was  found  that  sixty  out  of  sixty-four  chemists 
^old  t best-,  and  that  at  a  factory  for  their  manufac- 
ture lioys  in  knickerbockers  were  employed.  Some 
.startling  figures  were  given  to  show  how  far  the  race 
suicide  habit  had  come  within  our  shores.     In  1840 
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Ihe  birth  rate  per  thousand  was  42;  in  1898  it  was 
-25,  in  1905  it  was  24,  and  last  year  it  was  25. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  are  approaching  the 
birth  rate  of  France,  whose  ajipalling  condition  is 
at  once  the  despair  ot  that  country  and  a  warning 
to  the  world.  The  Premier  received  a  deputation 
most  cordially,  as  well  he  might,  not  only  because 

'  of  the  tremendous  national  and  moral  issues  in- 
volved,   but   because  the  dei)Utation   itself   was,    as 

.  Mr.  Murray  himself  declared,  the  most  thoroughly 
representative  deputation  that  had  ever  waited  on 
a   Premier.      All   sects  and  all   sections  were  united 

!  in  it,  and  in  its  requests.  Stronger  legislation  is  sure 
to  be  the  outcome  of  this  movement,  prompted  as  it 
is  by  the  public  conscience.  Legislation  can  of 
course  only  partially  help  in  such  matters  as  these. 
What  is  needed  is  a  renewed  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  those  who  should  lie  the 
parents  of  families.  The  love  of  pleasure  which 
fdls  so  huge  a  place  in  modern  life  needs  to  \)0 
checked  by  the  religious  sense.  The  Churches,  for- 
tunately, are  no  longer  treating  this  delicate  ques- 
tion with  sealed  lips,  but  are  speaking  out  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  asking  for  Parliamentary  mea- 
sures. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  of  rnce 
suicide,  and  the  secret  practices  amongst  young 
people  through  the  facilities  for  obtaining  means  for 
preventing  their  actions  being  discovered,  is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  peril  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 


Social  Reform 
A  Retrospect 


The  Melbourne  Spectator  recently 
devoted  a  special  issue  to  a  histcrv 
of  the  Social  Reform  movement  in 
Victoria.  The  birds-eye  view  thus 
obtained  of  the  whole  compass  of  that  movement 
.shows  how  widespread  was  its  influence,  and  how 
deep  down  it  went  into  the  roots  of  social  life. 
Briefly  the  A'ictories  won  were  a  Licensing  Act,  by 
means  of  which  already  300  hotels  have  V)een  closed  ; 
a  Gambling  Act,  which  cleared  out  Wren's  Tote, 
with  its  blatant  defiance  of  the  law.  and  its  degrad- 
ing influence,  as  well  as  several  other  centres  of 
gambling,  besides  checking  Tatter.sall's  to  some  ex- 
tent; an  Opium  Act,  which  has  proved  very  effec- 
tive in  putting  down  the  scourge  of  oi)ium  smoking  ; 
a  Gold  Buyers'  Bill,  whose  effect  upon  the  per- 
nicious [iractice  of  gold  stealing  has  been  sim])ly 
striking:  the  blotting  out  of  certain  infamous  medi- 
cal institutes ;  and  better  supervision  of  the  housing 
conditions  in  some  parts  of  Melbourne.  Each  of 
these  victories  was  only  gained  after  protracted 
fighting  and  bitter  opjiosition  on  the  j)art  of  those 
whose  vested  or  other  interests  made  the  well-being 
of  the  ])eople  and  the  cause  of  morality  things  to  be 
voided  rather  than  welcomed. 


Nasty 
Literature 


true  sen>e. 


Public  opinion  is  becoming  more 
strongly  set  against  a  kind  of  jour- 
nalism that  exists  on  this  continent. 
It  cannct  be  called  literature  in  any 
An  adjective  is  always  needed  to  qualify 


that  term  when  applied  to  the  publications  referred 
to.  They  make  their  appeal  to  the  lowest  instincts 
(if  human  nature.  They  foster  the  spirit  of  the 
scandalmonger  and  the  tale-ljearer.  They  use  vile 
expressions  to  catcii  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  their 
harvest  is  found  in  tales  of  vice.  No  one  pretend? 
that  they  serve  any  good  purpose  or  exist  for  any 
worthy  object.  Sewerage  works  are  a  great  neces- 
sity, but  people  who  love  to  dwell  in  the  .sewers  are 
iKit.  And  a  press  whose  breath  is  moral  stench  can 
well  l)e  si)ared.  Publications  of  this  sort  should  be 
prohibited.  We  know  all  that  can  be  said  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  .struggle  for  that 
liberty,  from  the  days  of  John  Milton  downwards, 
is  a  grand  part  of  our  history.  A  free  press  is  one 
of  the  gre.itest  institutions  we  possess ;  but  when 
freedom  is  abu.sed  it  is  time  to  interxene.  The  sug- 
gestion has  l>een  thrown  out  that  there  should  be 
some  juflicial  court  authorise-d  to  register  new.spaj>ers 
after  due  enquiry,  with  a  view  to  guaranteeing  in 
some  measure  the  respectability  of  the  journal.  At 
present  we  are  afraid  that  minds  are  being  j)oi.soned 
continually  by  what  is  permitted  to  be  openly  .sold 
in  our  midst. 

The  Brighton  electorate  in  Victoria 
Sir  Thomas  has  returned  as  its  representative 
Bent's  Seat.  ^j^  q  i<  Snowball,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institu- 
tion in  that  State.  The  Labour  candidate  lost  his 
deposit,  and  the  next  candidate  was  1602  votes  be- 
hind the  victorious  candidate.  Mr.  Snowball  is  a 
m.m  of  high  principles  and  effective  jx)wers  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  entrance  into  jiolitical  life  should 
jirove  an  advantage  to  the  community.  He  is  a 
l.il)eral,  a  strong  advocate  of  .social  reform,  and  an 
ardent  ailvocate  of  Scripture  teaching  in  State 
schools.  His  return  by  such  a  sweeping  majority 
has  naturally  greatly  elated  those  who  have  for  so 
Inng  been  fighting  for  this  object.  Peculiar  interest 
was  lent  to  the  contest  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first 
occasion  in  the  State  where  the  women  had  exercised 
the  franchise.  Sir  Thomas  Bent  had  long  ojiposed 
womans  suffrage,  but  one  of  his  last  acts  as  Premier 
was  to  intniduce  the  Bill  to  grant  it.  and  after  his 
death  his  constituency  was  the  first  place  to  .show 
how  much  the  women  wanted  the  vote,  and  how  well 
they  could  exercise  it.  Their  vote  was  a  heavy  one. 
Thus  for  the  Brighton  division  of  the  electorate,  out 
of  1288  women  on  the  roll  1073  voted.  The  last  re- 
maining prejudices  of  many  who  opposed  the  move- 
ment for  female  franchise  must  surely  be  swept 
away  by  the  whole  jiroceednigs  connected  with  riiis 
election. 

Football  has  gone  for  a  season.  an<l 

Kinj;  Cricket  has  come  with  the  dawn  of 

'  ^"^  '  Spring.     There  are  many  who  are 

relievcil  at  the  change.     For  while 

football  is  a  groat  game,  and  one  that  calls  for  manv 

fine  <]ualities  in  the  "■"•'  "^  m-'-.   '»  '^  '.'"f^rtunatelv 
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a.vMj*  iated  witii  v<  much  roughnes>  and  so  many 
vicious  attacks  uj>oii  players  that  oiu*  is  },'lad  when 
the  mihler  sport  with  hat  and  ball  su|)ijlants  it. 
Rough  usage  has  l>oen  all  too  common  a  feature  of 
th«-  ffxjtball  field  during  1909.  At  a  match  played 
tor  the  jiremiership  in  Adelaide  wt-  Uarn  that  there 
was  scarcely  fi\'e  miimtes  without  some  hlood- 
Ixsmeared  i)layer  striking  out  at  another.  Of  one 
team  a  press  re|H>rt  said.  "They  tripp-ed.  and  slung, 
and  tracked,  and  broke  every  rule  ever  inventtnl  for 
thi'lx-tt«-r  government  of  the  game."  Knlly  half  of  tin? 
n;en  left  the  field  U-aring  signs  of  rough  handling. 
The  umpire  wa.-i  o|M'nlv  jeeretl  at.  and  at  one  |ioint 
the  ball  was  deliUrately  thrown  at  his  head.  This 
fierce  spirit  is  not  limited  to  one  State,  nor  to  the 
players  themsolv<.s.  i'oolball  finds  a  great  crowd 
of  followers  of  the  r<jugh  class,  whose  f)ersistenl 
b.irracking  tends  to  inflame  the  passions  of  those 
in  the  field.  This  fine  sport  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  resjieclability  unless  some  check  is  put  upon  the 
tfx>  romm«»n  |>ractice  of  "going  for  the  man'  in- 
stead of  the  ball.  Meanwhile,  the  green  fields  are 
merry  with  cricketers,  and  ere  long  the  Interstate 
matches  will  Im-  ufion  us.  The  .Australians  who  ha\' 
so  well  nph.ld  our  name  and  fame  in  the  old  land 
will  Ik-  l(K>ked  for  with  pleasure,  and  manv  a  sum- 
mer holiday  will  \te  spent  in  this  healthy  recreation. 

Mi.   \N.itt.  the  Treasurer,  has  f)een 
The  \ktorian       t|n-  recipient  of  several   deputations 
Land   lax.         j^om     th-     representatives    of    pro- 
perty,  urging  objections  against  his 
propose<l   Land   Ta\    Bill.      .So   far  he  has  proved 
obdurate  to  all  their  argumeuts  and  entreaties,  and 
a|)pears,    indee<l.    to   ha>e    rather   enjoyed    riddling 
th.  ir  i>ositions.     The  Mini.stry   is  in   a   peculiar  fix 
over    this    Hill.      Its    natural    enemies,    the    Lalnuir 
Party,  are  sup|»orting  thi-  me.isure,  while  the  f'   v: 
try  Party  and  others  of  its  sup|K)rters  are  in  opj'   - 
tion  to  it.     The  Bill,  on  the  whole.  ap])ears  to  lie  a 
wise  one.     Kevenuf  has  to  Ix-  rai>-'d.  ami  this  is  on- 
wav  of  doing  it.-    I,an«l  settlenient  iiteds  to  le  I"" 
moted,  and  the  Bill  aims  at  [)romoting  it.     It  - 
to  discourage  the  a-  ion  of  largi-  estates,   and 

the  fncour.igem<nt  »>1  ;  mailer  l.indholder.  Some 
of  the  opfKisition  comes  from  thos«-  whf>  have  op- 
l)ose<l  all  progressive  legislation  for  the  past  fpiarter 
of  a  century,  and  who  will  p'  '  '  '  '  ■  for  as 
|(  ;ig  in  the  future  if  life  Ih»  -  u.      Mr. 

Miirrav.  tlx*  Premier,  has  expresswl  the  view   that. 
fo<>lish    as    he    considers    the    I/»gislative    Council 
ca[)able  of  iK-ing.  he  does  not  anticipate  that  it  wil' 
reach    the    height   of    folly    refiuisite   to    reject    th 
Bill.     The  fiuestion  of  promoting  ilo-^^r  settlement 
is  one  lh.\t  is  engaging  the  attention  of  \arious  S*   ■ 
Parliam«'nts  at  present,  and  there  can  !»«•  no  d- 
that  it   is  one  of  the  most  im|Kirtant   and   pre- 
th.it  c.in  eng.ige  the  legislators  of  oiir   time.      Uiu 
wealth  lies  in  the  land,  and  our  w  isdi^m  is  i-       '  ■ 
ing   as   many   j^eople  as   possible  on   it   to 
and  share  its  vast  and  varied  resources.      Measures 
designed  to  promote  such  en«is  should  not  Ix*  blocked 


by  a  mere  desire  to  foster  and  nurse  tlie  privileges. 
of  the  already  highly  privileged  few  who  own  large 
estates.  Many  of  those  who  will  Ir-  hit  by  the  Bill 
are  owners  of  unused  lands  which  increase  in  value 
by  the  development  of  the  neighbourhod  as  the 
result  of  other  mens  enterprise.  The  community 
has  a  right  to  whatevt-r  value  it  alone  gives  to  the 
land  of  the  mere  idler. 


State-Owned 
Mines. 


New  Zealand  has  its  State  coal 
mint-,  and  South  .Australia  is  pro- 
posing to  undertake  a  similar  ven- 
ture. The  prop).std  |  tun  base  re- 
lates to  a  mine  at  .Maitland,  in  N.S.W.  It  is  ex 
[)e<-ted  that  by  this  means  and  the  exi)enditure  of 
some  ^'200,000  in  developing  the  projK'rtv.  a  .sav- 
ing of  al»out  j£i;o,ooo  a  year  on  its  coal  bill  will  De 
eflected  immediately,  and  considerably  more  as  time 
prtx-et-ds.  The  area  of  .State  enterprise  is  const.i  ' 
and  steadily  enlarging,  but  it  must  reach  its  i)  ^ 
U'vond  which  interference  with  i)rivute  enterprise 
would  prove  disastrous. 

The     Dominion    exercises   a     strict 
Dominion  Day      ,^^^,,,^y    j,,    ■,^^   treatment   of    holi- 

New  Zealand.  •^l-')^-  "Dominion  Day  '  fell  this 
year  on  a  Sunday,  and  instead  of 
doing  as  Australian  States  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances  that  is.  keeping  uj)  the  holiday  oi> 
Monday-  the  date  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Being 
Simday,  the  ordinary  festivities  could  not  be  carried 
nut,  anil  a  milinry-  ]>r^i-rarTjme  that  was  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  work  of  .Sunday  schools,  was 
abandoned  after  prijtests  had  l>een  duly  made. 
H<-nce  it  came  al)out  that  New  Zealand  honoured  its 
national  birthday  by  military  church  parades  and 
services.  By  a  jjublic  holi<lay  being  jirixrlaimed  for 
the  following  day  the  difhcuity  and  the  controverRv 
arising  out  of  it  with  regard'  to  Sundav  could  in 
future  Ik-  a\t-rted. 


It  is  likelv  hkji   I'cioro  verv  long  a 
l»ay!i,iht  Hill    will  'l)«ome  law    in    Victoria 

.a\ing.  dtering  the  clock  during  the  sum- 

mer months  so  as  to  lxi:in  the  days 
work    earlier    and    finish  .sooner.      The    atlvantages 
offered  appear   to   impress   themselves  ui)on    almost 
everylKxly.     Practical  unanimity  greets  the  proposal 
wherever  it  has  U'en  considered.      Men  would  work 
in  the  fresher,  cooler  parts  of  the  dav.  and  would 
have   longer   time    for    recreation,  the  care  of  their 
•  lens,    .ind    so    forth,   when    business  was    o\er. 
.      re  would  l)e  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  lighting  too. 
it  is  reckoiKMl.     Toilers  will  h>e  fresher  and  more  fit 
for  work,  and  will  be  freed  from  it  at  the  time  of 
l'^   when  under  present  conditions  it  is  most  weari- 
le.     It  is  hn\M^\  that  the  idea,  which  is  favoured 
by    men   of   all    .shades    of    thought— professional, 
'  ••  tness.  I.ibouring.  and  scientific  -will  l>e  adopted, 
only    in    Victoria,   but    throughout  the    whole 
(-'ommonwealth.   for  it  is  equally  applicable  every- 
where. 


i 
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Not  a  Panic-Monger. 

Boatman'  (Lord  Chai'e;  Reresfonl)  :  "  I  ain't  no  pan.c-monger.  Mr.  Bull,  but  if 
you  wani  lo  come  back  alivt- — don't  you  take  his  boat.  Now,  if  you  want  a  nice 
little  cruisc-r,  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  one  as'll  just  suit  you  !  " 

Mr.   Bull  :  "  Thank  you— but  I  have  my  own  views  !  " 


^J^ 

The  Exting:uisher. 
Social  Democracy  in  Germany  is  rrpre- 
scnted  a";  puttinj;  nut  the  guttering  light  of 
Clirisiiai)  bociulisiu. 


//  ra.Kasnllo.  \ 


Gkeek  Tack-in-1  111  -B'-x  ;  "  Down,  down,  dear  fellow  ;  the  lime  of  martial 
diffcrciices  is  over.  We  are  for  peace  We  will  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  Cretan 
question,  for  we  have  the  Ottoman  piomiso.  of  civilisation  and  progress." 


/./• 


John  Bull  Gi^^es. 
All  lii->li  \jew  ui   the  Budi-ft. 


A  n^fyf  ^••■'- 


THE    LATE    SIR    THEODORE    MARTIN. 

Bom  SepL    t6t}i.   1816;  Died  August  i8th,   1909. 


The 

British  Empire, 
Limited. 


LONDON,  September  i,  1909. 
'Ihe  most  important  political 
event  of  August  was  the  formal 
announcement  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  henceforth  the 
British  Empire  must  be  regarded  as  a  Limited 
Liability  Company,  the  shareholders  of  which  are 
only  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  the  extent  of  their 
holdings.  Hitherto  Empires  have  always  been 
organised  on  a  basis  of  unlimited  liability.  Every 
integral  part  of  every  Empire  that  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  exist  has  been  subject  to  an  unlimited 
liability  to  share  in  ail  the  wars  of  the  Empire  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  first  serious  infringe- 
ment of  this  principle  was  the  exemption  of  Egypt 
from  all  share  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  It  was  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  But  now  a  ne\y  kind 
of  Empire  has  been  invented  hitherto  totally  unknown 
in  international  law — the  British  Empire,  Limited — 
each  of  whose  component  parts  is  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  it  will  participate  in  the  wars  of  its 
Sovereign.  It  is  amazing  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  cpocli-making  declaration,  which 
effects  a  revolution  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law. 

The  principle  was  first  prominently 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  when  the  Canadian  Volun- 
teers were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  Boer  War.  The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  then 
in  good  set  terms  asserted  the  right  of  Canada  to 
decide  whether  or  not  she  would  take  part  in  any 
Imperial  wars.  I  was  almost  alone  in  pointing  out  at 
the  time  the  immense  political  significance  of  this 
declaration.  Now  the  same  curious  inattention  is 
shown  when  the  British  Prime  Minister  formally 
endorses  Sir  ^\'ilfrid  Laurier's  doctrine.  After 
explaining  the  conclusions  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 


Mr.  Asquith's 
Declaration. 


The  result  was  a  plan  for  so  organising  the  forces  ot  the 
Crown,  wherever  they  are,  that  while  preserving  the  complete 
aulonoiiiy  of  each  Dominion,  should  lluse  Djntinions  desire  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  a  real  emergency,  their  forces 
could  be  rapidly  combine!  into  one  homogeneous  Imperial 
Army. — August  26th,  1909. 

The  words  which  I  have  italicised  show  clearly  that 
no  Dominion  is  held  to  be  bound  by  virtue  of  its 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire  to 
place  its  forces  at  his  disposition,  no  matter  how  real 
may  be  the  emergency.  If  it  should  not  desire  so  to 
do,  it  is  free  to  refuse  so  to  do.  This  is  to  convert  the 
British  Empire  into  a  loose  alliance  of  independent 
sovereign  States,  which  are  not  even  bound  to  help 
each  other  in  case  of  war.  The  alliance  between 
Austria  and  Germany  is  far  more  stringent  than  the 
tie  which  unites  for  purposes  of  war  the  component 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Limited. 

If  the   Dominions  are  each  sove- 

Some  reign    independent     States,     with 

Corollaries.         absolute    right   to   refuse  to  assist 

the  Empire  in  case  of  war,  then 
it  follows  that  the  Empire  is  equally  free  to  refuse  to 
assist  them  if  in  the  exercise  of  their  independence 
they  should  desire  to  go  to  war.  If  they  can  declare 
their  neutrality  in  case  of  an  Imperial  war,  we 
can  equally  repudiate  responsibility  for  any  war.  in 
which  any  of  the  Dominions  may  become  involved. 
So  great  and  endless  are  the  complications 
which  this  Empire,  Limited,  will  involve  from  the 
jurist's  point  of  view,  that  it  can  hardly  \>v 
regarded  as  more  than  a  half-way  house  to  the 
assumption  by  each  of  the  Dominions  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  If,  for  instance,  we  went  to  war  with 
Germany  and  South  Africa  declared  for  neutrality, 
would  a  German  cruiser  respect  that  neutrality  if  the 
Union  Jack  was  flying  over  ('ape  Town  ?  If  Canada 
declared  that  she  had  no  desire  to  assist  in  an 
Imperial  war,  would  the  British  Fleet  be  allowed  to 
make  the  naval  jxjrts  of  the  Dominion  bases  for  coal- 
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ing,  p.li'.t..,,,  .  u  -  The  simple  fact  is  that  if  any 
l)ominion  did  not  desire  to  assist  the  ICm|)ire  in  time 
of  war,  it  could  only  secure  respect  for  its  neutrality 
by  declaring  its  indepandence  the  moment  that  Great 
Britain  declared  war.  To  avoid  that  contingency, 
the  decision  of  questions  of  peace  ani  war  will  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  Cal)inet 
and  placed  in  thost:  of  a  representative  Council  of  the 
limpire,  in  which  all  the  Dominions  are  fully  repn  - 
sented,  and  by  whose  decisions  all  the  Dominions 
will  agree  to  be  bound. 

Mr.   .•\s<juith    ^.»id    that    the    dele- 

South  Airica'i       ^'tes  from  South  .Africa  did  not  feel 

Aitiiudo.  themselves  in  a  position  either  to 

submit  or  to  approve  positive  pro- 
|)Osals  until  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  an  accom- 
()li.shed  fact.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
South  African  Dominion  will  insist  upon  maintaining 
the  limited  character  of  the  partnership.  In  a  sjxiech 
which  I  made  at  Johannesburg  shortly  after  the  war, 
the  first  speech  in  which  the  nature  of  the  Britislv 
Kmpire,  Limited,  was  ever  explained  to  the  Boers, 
especial  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Union  Jack  did  not  involve  them  necessarily 
in  Imperial  wars.  That  speech,  I  am  glad  to  know,  had 
not  a  little  to  do  in  inducing  the  Boers  to  reconsider 
their  attitude  of  antagonism  to  incor[>oration  in 
the  Empire,  and  we  may  depend  u{>on  it  that  they 
will  not  be  a  bit  behind  the  Canadians  in  insisting 
ujKin  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  right  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  shall  |)articipatc  in  anv  Imnerial 
wars. 

The  arrangements  for  defence  of 

The  ArrnnKcment    the    British    Empire,    Limited,   as 
with  ,   ,       '        .        .  . 

the  Dominions,      announcfd   by   Mr.  .\squith,  were 

as  follows.     With  regard   to  mili- 
tary forces,  it  was  recommended  that 

rc//A<>M/  imf<airin);  I  lie  c^mf'lfte  eontrol  of  ttu  dnvrnrnfnt  of  eatk 

DfimitiJ-':   '4       ■    '•   : -   raisrd  within  it,  thr       '      r; 

should:  .'ion  of  units,  the  arr.i 

for  • '  I 

.T«  1'  1 

out  lor  thr  1  ■  oui<l   \x 

rapiilly  com ,  i     ,    —     ;    .). 

With  regard  to  the  Navy,  New  Zealand  pn  ferrcd  to 

contribute  cash  to  the   cost   of  the   Im;x?rial   Navy. 

Canada  and  Australia  preferred  to  lay  the  foundation 

of  fleets  of  their  own.     A  Pacific-  fleet  of  three  units 

was  to  be  forin'-d  in  the   East   Indian,  Austialian  and 

Chinese  seas,  each  unit  consisting  of  a  cruinr  of  the 

IitiiomitabU  class,  three  second-class  cruisers  of  the 

/in's/o/  thss,  six  destroyers  of  the  *'  River"  ctass,  and 

three  submarines  of  the  C  class.     One  of  the   New 

Zealand   /nJomHtiblcs  will  be  stationed  in  the  China 


seas  and  one  on  the  Australian  station.     Canada  is  to 

niake  a  start  with  crui.sers  of  the   Bristo/  class  and 

destroyers  of  the  "  River"  class, part  to  be  stationed  on 

the  Pacific  and   part  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Canada 

will  maintain  dockyards  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford's    im- 

The  Report  peachment   of  the    adminislra- 

on  the  •         r  L      VT  1-1 

Boresford  impeRchment.  t'O"  o'  the   Navy    having  l)een 

patiently  heard  by  a  most 
competent  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  has  been  dis- 
missed as  unproved.  The  finding  of  the  Committee 
is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  it  dis[)lays  a  most 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  anybody, 
even  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  characteristi- 
cally takes  advantage  of  their  forbearance  to  claim 
their  judgment  as  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  only 
paragraphs  which  afford  him  any  colour  for  such  a 
claim  are  those  which  say  that  the  Admiralty  did  not 
give  Lord  Charles,  their  confidence,  and  that  the 
Admiralty  would  have  been  better  advised  in 
placing  the  chief  command  in  home  waters  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  officer.  But  it  was  entirely  due 
to  Lord  Charles's  own  conduct  that  these  {provisional 
and  transitory  arrangements  were  maintained,  and  the 
same  rea.son  rendered  it  impossible  to  treat  hitii  with 
confidence.  When  an  admiral  signalises  his  taking 
command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  by  abusing  bis 
official  superiors,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
confidence,  he  ought  to  be  promptly  told  to  strike  his 
flag.  All  the  trouble  arose  from  trying  to  avoid 
treating  Ix)rd  Charles  Beresford  with  the  disciplinary 
severity  which  the  interests  of  the  Service  demanded. 
But  it  is  really  too  much  to  quote  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  tolerating  his  continuan<e  in  command 
as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  complaints. 

The  standard  of  two  keels  to  the 

The  sundard       CJerman  one  is  generally  accepted 

Safety.  as  the  standard  of  safety,   and  a 

small  enough  margin  it  is  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  British  Navy,  at  a 
very  moderate  computation,  has  thrice  as  much  wofk 
to  do  as  that  of  the  Oerman.  Our  naval  prepon- 
derance was  great  enough  three  years  ago  to  enable 
us  to  go  to  sleep  like  the  hare,  and  let  the  tortoise 
gain  Ian  after  lap.  lUit  that  margin  in  battle 
.ships  is  now  exhausted.  The  tortoise  has  caught 
up  with  the  hare,  as  Mr.  McKenna  admitted 
last  month,  when  he  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  in  the  last  three  years,  so  far  from 
l.iying  down  two  keels  for  one,  England  has  only 
laid  tlown  eight  capital  ships  against  Germany's 
eleven.       HiMiceforih    the    proportion    of    our    new 
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of 

Spain. 


construction  must  not  be  as  eight  is  to  eleven,  but  as 
twenty  is  to  ten.  It  is  true  that  the  neroplano  offers 
us  a  hope  that  we  may  never  need  to  build  the 
twenty,  but  so  long  as  it  is  only  a  hope  we  must  keep 
up  the  two-to-one  standard.  The  less  talk  about  it 
the  better.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  build  the 
ships  without  making  phrases,  and  welcome  every 
o[)portunity  of  proposing  mutual  agreement  not  to 
build  them. 

Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  has 
laid  down  his  Indian  command 
amid  the  universal  plaudits  of 
Anglo-Indiandom.  He  is  to  take 
up  a  new  post  at  .Malta  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  .\frican  military  forces.  Malta 
is  a  little  out  of  the  way  as  a  headijuarters  centre  for 
Nigeria  and  South  Africa.  Hut  it  is  nearer  than 
Whitehall,  and  Lord  Kitchener  will  probably  find 
himself  with  a  freer  hand  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
he  would  on  the  Thames. 

It  seems  as  if  some  fatality  was 
attached  to  .Morocco.  The  Kaiser's 
visit  to  that  country  nearly  em- 
broiled Europe  in  war.  No  sooner 
was  that  settled  than  France  found  herself  involved  in 
a  harassin;:;  and  costly  war  at  Casa  HIanca,  out  of 
which  she  did  not  emerge  without  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
quarrel  with  Germany.  Now  Spain,  which  has  hitherto 
fortunately  avoided  burning  her  fmgers  in  Morocco, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  (;\tal  circle,  and 
.she  has  got  the  bear  by  the  ears  in  the  attempt  which 
she  is  making  to  subdue  the  Rifhan  mountaineers,  who 
have  for  centuries  preserved  a  rugged  indejiendence 
close  to  the  Spanish  coast  town  of  Melilla.  The  story 
of  how  it  has  come  about  is  almost  painfully  familiar. 
Some  concessionnaires  obtained  from  El  Roghi,  the 
malcontent  chief  of  that  region,  who  was  in  o[>en  feud 
with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  a  con*  cssion  to  work 
mines  of  lead  and  iron,  which  are  believed  to  exist  in 
the  RilTian  mountains.  The  concessions  were  invalid 
until  the  Sultan  ratified  them,  and  this  the  Sultan 
refu-scJ  to  do.  Nevertheless,  the  concessionnaires 
attempted  to  exploit  their  concessions,  and  as  a 
beginning  began  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Melilla 
to  the  mines.  This  proceeding  was  resented  by  the 
mountaineers,  who  tore  up  the  rails,  killed  sonic 
of  those  employed  in  its  construction,  and  aciel, 
in     short,     precisely    as  and    indc 

tribes  always  act  when  thr)  ..     ;.ie  railway  ' 
their   territory.       Fighting    followed,    the    S, 
suflfereJ    a   serious    reverse,  and  war  between  Spain 
and  the   Rilli.in  mo.iniainecrs  is  in  full  swin;.     .\s  it 


is  estimated  that  Spain  will  require  50,000  troops 
before  she  can  subdue  her  enemies,  and  as  their 
.subjugation  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  renewed 
outbreak,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Spanish  nation 
is  profoundly  perturbed,  and  that  the  popular  resent- 
ment exploded  at  Barcelona  as  soon  as  the  garrison 
was  sufficiently  reduced  to  give  insurgents  a  chance 
of  even  temporary  success.  The  town,  however, 
being  commanded  by  a  fortress,  and  the  rest  of  Spain 
remaining  sullenly  quies<:ent,  the  Prime  .Minister  was 
able  to  concentrate  sufficient  troops  to  crush  the 
rebels,  and  order  was  restored  in  Barcelona. 

But  discontent  is  very  widespread 
A  Gloomy  '"  Spain,  the  dynasty  is  said  to  be 

Prospect.  very  unpopular,    the    Treasury    is 

by  no  means  too  full,  and  the 
necessity  of  doubling  the  number  of  men  called  out 
for  military  service  brings  home  to  every  village  the 
sacrifices  entailed  by  the  policy  of  adventure  at 
Melilla.  Apart  from  these  causes  of  discontent,  there 
appears  to  be  a  very  widespread  resentment  against 
the  religious  orders,  whose  multiplication  seems  to 
have  kef)t  pace  with  the  increase  of  free-thinking 
irritation  against  monks  and  nuns.  In  Barcelona 
churches  and  convents  were  deliberately  marked  out 
for  destruction  by  the  revolutionists,  and  observers 
on  the  spot  declare  that  any  serious  reverse  through 
Si)anish  armies  in  Morocco  might  be  followed  by  a 
massacre  from  which  no  monk  would  escape  alive. 
I  hope  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  the  outlook  in 
Spain  is  gloomy,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Tsar's   visit  to  Cowcs  was  a 

The  brilliant   success.      Nothing    from 

Tsar's  Visit.        fi^st  to  last  occurred  to  mar  the 

restful  happiness  of  the  visit.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  after  his  departure  the  Tsar  looked 
back  u|X)n  the  few  brief  days  of  halcyon  felicity 
which  he  and  his  fiimily  had  spent  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  one  of  those  delightful  dreams  which 
can  only  be  a  dream  because  they  are  so  ideally 
perfect.  The  Empress,  fortunately,  had  one  of 
her  comparatively  rare  periods  of  good  health,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  royal  relatives  and  their 
old  friends  the  cares  of  state  were  for  a  time 
forgottea  The  public  utterances  of  the  Tsar  in 
res()onse  to  the  atldress  presented  by  the  Corporations 
of  London  and  Portsmouth  and  the  Chamber  of 
■  were  frank,  straightforward  expressions  of 

•  as  to  the  better  relations  already  estab- 
voen  England  and  Russia,  coupled  with  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  future  woui  1  bring  still 
further  improvement.     From  a  political  point  of  view 
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the  most  significant  utterances  exchanged  on  that 
occasion  were  the  Sj^ceches  of  the  King  and  the  Tsar, 
in  both  of  which  express  reference  was  made  to  the 
Duma  as  an  element  making  for  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  King  Edward,  in 
the  bancjuet  aboard  his  own  yacht,  used  the  following 
words  : — "  I  had  an  opportunity  this  year  of  receiving 

i  some  representatives  of  the  Duma,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  what  a  pleasure  it  gave  to   me  and  the  Queen  to 

f  see  them."  The  Tsar  replied  directly  to  this  allusion 
in  excellent  terms  : — 

I  The  magnificent   review   which   I  witness    to-day   Ijears    full 

I  testimony  to  Englaml's  greatness.  The  grand  sight  of  the 
Home  and  Atlantic  F"lects  has  impressed  me  deeply  .  .  .  May 
the  friendly  welcome  given  by  your  Majesty  and  the  Queen  and 
by  your  people  to  the  members  of  the  Duma  and  in  the  winter 
to  my  squadron  be  a  token  of  growing  cordial  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  founded  on  common  interests  and 
mutual  esteem. 

Note  that  the  ill-mannered  protest  made  by  the 
Labour  and  Revolutionary  parties  against  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Tsar  appears  to  have  been  over-ruled  for 
good.  The  momentary  irritation  which  it  produced 
speedily  disappeared  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
permanent  effect  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  demon- 
stration had  been  to  do  the  Tsar  no  end  of  good  in 
his  own  country. 

Away  to  the  North,  in  Sweden, 
a  dispute  between  Labour  and 
Capital  led  to  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  industrial  civil 
war,  waged  on  pacific  principles.  It  is  impossible 
for  outsiders  to  pronounce  any  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  dispute.  What  is  plain,  however,  is 
that  the  trades  unions  on  one  side  and  the  feJe- 
rated  employers  on  the  other  distrusted  each  other, 
and  that  both  sides  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  of 
trial  of  strength.  The  trades  unionist  leaders  declared 
for  a  general  strike,  and  it  is  said  that  650,000  men 
obeyed  the  call.  As  is  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
but  scant  regard  was  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  contracts, 
and  the  employers  had  from  the  first  the  advantage  of 
appealing  against  the  combatants  who  had  entered 
into  the  struggle  by  a  breach  of  their  engagements. 
The  critical  point  in  this  industrial  war,  as  in  real  war, 
was  the  capture  of  the  means  of  communication.  If 
the  trades  unionists  in  each  case  could  have  induced 
the  railway  employees,  who  are  State  servants,  to  join 
the  strike  they  might  have  triumphed  ;  as  it  was  they 
failed.  The  Government  treated  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  railways  as  an  attempt  upon  itself, 
and  public  opinion  rallied  more  and  more  in 
support  against  the  strikers.  A  remarkable 
league    for    the    defence    of    public     interests    was 


The 

General  Strike 

in 

Sweden. 


formed  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
sanitation  of  the  towns,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  civilised  existence.  This 
spontaneous  rally  on  the  part  of  the  middle  class  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  strike,  and  one 
which  will  probably  decide  the  issue.  Note,  as  one 
of  the  indirect  consequences  of  this  industrial  feud, 
that  the  annual  conference  of  the  Peace  Society,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Stockholm,  and  which  Count 
Tolstoy  had  promised  to  attend,  has  been  postponed 
until  next  year.  The  strike  has  been  conducted 
throughout  with  a  very  creditable  absence  of  all 
appeals  to  violence,  a  feature  which  is  attributed 
chietly  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  intoxicants  had 
been  suspended  throughout  the  duration  of  the  struggle. 

Lord  Rosebery,  after  much  mature 

Lord  Rosebery's     deliberation,  has  decided  that  his 

Choice.  natural  place  is  with  the  landlords 

rather  than  with  the  Liberals.  On 
September  loth  he  will  address  an  Anti-Budget 
meeting  at  Glasgow,  when  he  will  at  long  last 
definitely  step  down  on  the  anti-Liberal  side  of  the 
fence.  Of  course,  we  all  regret  this.  But  it  will 
be  in  some  sense  a  relief;  for  it  is  well  that  Lord 
Rosebery  should  make  up  his  mind  definitely  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
too  much  like  "  the  cat  i'  the  adage,"  letting 
"  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  *'  I  would."  He  has 
been  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Now,  at  last,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  strike, 
and  all  the  enemies  of  the  Ministry  are  pro- 
claiming him  a  heaven-sent  statesman,  whose  opposi- 
tion to  the  Budget  seals  its  doom.  But  even  amongst 
these  enthusiasts  there  is  a  lurking  doubt.  Lord 
Rosebery,  being  intelligent,  honest,  and  free  from  the 
delusion  that  you  can  make  everybody  richer  by 
making  everybody  pay  more  for  everything  they  use,  is 
emphatically  not  a  Tariff  Reformer.  Hence  the  wry 
looks  with  which  some  of  his  new  allies  note  the 
appearance  of  the  new  recruit. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  bid  Lord 
Not  Farewell.  Rosebery  farewell.  We  shall  meet 
"Au  Revoir."       again,  for  he   is  as  a    wandering 

star  whose  orbit  will  again  inter- 
sect our  own.  If  only  he  could  fall  in  love  with  any 
cause,  consider  the  world  well  lost  for  any  cause,  "and 
be  lifted  so  entirely  out  of  himself  that  he  could 
entirely  forget  Lord  Rosebery,  save  so  far  as  Lord 
Rosebery  counts  as  a  factor  in  promoting  the  success 
of  that  cause,  the  redemption  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery   might    be    near    at    hand.      But    it    doe^    not 
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will  Iho  Lords 
Fljrhl? 


seem  to  be  in  him,  and  the  cause  of  tl>e 
Anti-Hudnet  League  is  not  good  enough.  It  mu.si, 
however,  give  Lord  KosrJjery  profound  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  s|x:ak  out  his  mind  at  last  against  the 
whole  modern  system  of  financing  the  Exchequer  at 
the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  He  haled  the  Death 
Duties,  for  which  he  was  as  Prime  .Minister  officially 
responsible,  and  which  therefore  he  could  not  publicly 
condemn.  Now  that  the  screw  has  been  given 
another  turn,  he  is  free  to  denounce  everything  he 
dislikes,  and  he  will  do  it  with  a  will.  But  what  a 
waste  force  is  here  !  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  Horatio,  the 
pity  of  it  ! 

If  wc  may  believe  some  quid- 
nuncs, we,  are  to  see  great  things 
next  month,  things  which  wiU 
])lunge  liritain  into  a  General 
Election  and  ihe  Empire  into  a  revolution.  Never 
was  there  to  be  such  a  to-do.  For  the  Rumjt 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  risen  in  its  wrath,  and 
insists  defiantly  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Budget. 
There  are  400  Peers  who  never  attend  to  their  legis- 
lative duties  in  ordinary  times.  They  are  summoned 
by  the  Kin:.^  to  attend  in  their  place  in  Parliament, 
but  they  treat  the  Royal  summons  with  contempt 
Session  after  Session.  They  ainuse  or  employ 
themselves  elsewhere,  leaving  the  legislative  work 
of  the  Ui'per  Chamber  to  be  done  by  less 
than  a  hundred  of  their  fellows.  I  proposed  two 
years  ago  to  expel  all  these  non-atlcnding  Peers,  and 
as  a  preliminary  warning  to  fine  them  ^25  every 
Session  they  neglected  their  duties,  thereby  raising  a 
fund  out  of  which  to  pay  salaries  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  advice  was  not  deemed 
I)ractical,  the  non-attending  Peers  were  not  neddled 
with,  and  now  they  are  bent  upon  demonstrating  the 
wistlom  of  my  suggestion.  For  they  are  reported  to 
have  taken  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  arc 
really  bent  upon  running  away  with  the  old  family 
coach  despite  all  the  representations  of  the  ro.ich- 
man.  Lord  Lansdowne.  and  his  man,  Mr.  Balfour. 
Such  at  least  is  the  rumour.      '■  "    I   ...nf.ss    I   ,!.>  i,.,i 

Ixlii-vr  A  word  of  it. 

The  Peers  won't  fight  because  they 

Why  Thoy  Won't    ^'«     Engli.shmen.    and     therefor.- 

FiRht.  will  compromise.     Compromise  is 

the  law  of  their  being.      If  it  had 

not   been  so,  does    anyone    imagine   the    House  of 

Lords  would  have  been  in  existence  to-day?     Every 

other  hereditary  legislature  has  been  either  aholishc<i 

or  transformed   by  the  addition  of  a  large  elective 

element.      Th'-  Hous.-  of  Lords  alone  remains  unrc- 


iDriii'-d.  And  the  secret  of  its  surviv.il  in  an 
unreformed  (ondition  is  simply  because  of 
its  having  possessed  a  very  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  I  don't  believe  that  instinct  will 
fail  it  to-day.  .Many  Radicals  are  devoutly  hoping 
that  it  may.  They  see  no  other  way  out  of  the  dead- 
lock than  a  short,  sharp  revolutionary  tussle  with  the 
Peers.  But  the  fact  that  the  extreme  Radicals  are 
pining  for  a  fight  on  this  issue  is  another  reason  for 
doubting  whether  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the 
peerage  will  be  able  to  force  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  challenge  an  appeal  to  the  country 
u[>on  the  most  unpopular  of  all  issues,  viz.,  the  right 
of  a  non-representative  Chamber  to  usurp  the  control 
of  the  finances  which  has  always  been  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  elective  Chamber. 

There  would  never  have  been  any 

The  Mad  Mullah      talk  of  such  a  mutiny  among  the 

the  Situation-      ^^^^  ^"d  file  if  they  had  not  been 

supplied  with  a  good  deal  of  Dutch 

courage  by  the  Mad    Mullah  of  the  Oj)position,  my 

good  friend   Mr.   T.  1,.  (iarvin,   of  the    Vbsfn>er,  the 

Doily  Te/fotapfy,  and  the  Fortnightly  Rr^'inv.    No  one 

admires    Mr.   Garvin    more    than    I.     He  is  an  old 

North    Country  journalist,  with   the  fervour   and   the 

passion  of  Tyncside  in  his  heart,  and  I  am  genuinely 

proud   to  see  the   way  in   which  he   dominates   the 

miserable   weaklings  to   whom    he  holds    forth  with 

the  fren/ied    eloquence  of  a    fanatic,  week-day  and 

Sunday.     It    is    incredible    to    me   that    a    man    so 

able  can  absolutely  swallow  the  monstrous  absurdity 

V 


C/rJ? 


WtltmtmUrr  G^isrlU.l 

Artificial  Respiration. 
1  iir.   iv  I  Ni  UF.RS  :   "  Weil,  this  i^  a  m<^^  ;  wc  must  Jijcl  iiim 
round  Minchow  in   time  for   the  (Icncral  KIcction.     lie  ought 
never  to  have  gone  swimming  in  that  sen." 
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—and  his 
Sancho  Panza. 


that  is  labelled  Tariff  Reform,  but  the  human  gullet  is 
':ry  elastic.  And  although  Mr.  Garvin  has  the  maw 
v»f  a  shark,  which  enables  him  to  bolt  all  manner  of 
mdigestible  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  Protectionist 
heresies,  that  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  first-class  fighting  man,  with  an  eloquent  pen, 
and  quite  a  fiery  fanaticism  inside  of  his  head.  In 
short,  we  are  all  proud  of  our  Mad  Mullah,  and 
admire  immensely  the  way  in  which  he  acts  as  a  gadlly 
to  the  somewhat  bovine  herd  which  bellow  at  his 
stinging.  Will  he  drive  them  to  destruction  as 
the  Khalifa  marched  his  brave  Soudanese,  to  be 
mown  down  in  heaps  by  Kitchener's  guns  ?  Hardly. 
For  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the  British  Peers  are 
not  of  the  fighting  stuff  of  the  Fuzzy-Wuzzies  who 
broke  a  British  square. 

If  Mr.  T.  L.  Garvin  be  the  Mad 
Mullah,  he  has  a  notable  Sancho 
Panza  in  Mr.  Leo  Maxse,  although 
it  is  somewhat  cruel  to  Sancho 
Panza  to  compare  him  to  the  editor  of  the  National 
Reviezv.  He  is  more  of  a  Thersites  than  a  Sancho 
Panza,  whose  method  of  polite  controversy  is  to 
suggest  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  should  be  hanged  and 
to  call  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "  a  foul- 
mouthed  tub-thumper."  Nothing  is  sacred  to  Mr. 
Maxse,  least  of  all  the  Mandarins  of  his  own  party. 
He  has  been  on  the  rampage  ever  since  the  Budget 
was  introduced,  and  before.  He  also  echoes  the  cry 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Budget — the  whole  Budget. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spectator s  pro- 
posal to  reject  the  land  clauses  and  pass  the  rest 
of  the  Bill.  For  with  a  momentarv  flash  of  insight 
Mr.  Maxse  tells  his  friend,  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  that 
this  would  never  do  : — 

It  would  suggest  tiiat  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  House  of 
Landlords,  solely  concerned  to  defend  landed  interests,  and 
totally  indifferent  about  anything  else.  To  the  mass  of  towns- 
people a  "  landlord  "  meins  a  rent-collector,  occasionally  the 
lUector  of  an  extortion;Ue  rent  for  miserahie  accommodation. 
1  lie  Unionist  Parly  would  hang  a  mill-stone  round  its  neck  if  it 
louglii  the  JJudgei  purely  ;is  a  landlords'  parly.  Nor  can  we 
altord  to  fight  it  at  all  except  on  condition  tliat  we  put  our  own 
alternative  of  TaiilV  ReiDrin  in  the  foreground. 

Alack-a-day  !     As  if   lariff  Reform  was  not  the  Old 
.\la:i  of  the  Sea  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

The  third  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  political  harlequinade  of  last 
month  has  been  Lord  Northcliffe. 
Just  when  the  Mad  Mullah  had 
been  preaching  his  most  impassioned  harangues  and 
Sancho  Panza  had  been  cursing  himself  hoarse  with 
invectives  against  his  leaders.  Lord  Northcliffe 
suddenly   took   into  his  somewhat   vagrom    fancy   V; 


Lord  NorthclifTe's 
Double-shuffle. 


Morning  Leader^ 

"Rome  Wasn't  Built  in  a  Day." 

^LASON  Lloyd  GtoRciE  :  "We're  getting  on,  my  lord — 
slowly,  but  surely  ;  when  it's  finished  it'll  be  too  strong  for  you 
to  push  down." 

convert  the  Daily  Mail  into  a  huge  megaphone 
through  which  he  roared  the  praises  of  the  Budget. 
The  effect  was  electric.  The  Anti-Budget  party  felt 
as  if  their  own  familiar  friend  had  treacherously 
smitten  them  under  the  fifth  rib.  The  Liberals  were 
correspondingly  elated.  Never  had  there  been  such  a 
volte  Jacc  executed  since  the  same  (juick-change  artist 
executed  a  sudden  right-about-face  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  stomach  tax."  A  fierce  and  frenzied  cry  of  dismay 
and  disgust  went  up  from  the  Tory  ranks — and  Lord 
Northcliffe  wobbled  again.  After  giving  the  coup  de 
grace  one  day  to  those  who  were  fighting  the  Budget, 
he  came  out  next  day  with  articles  pointing  out  the 
best  way  to  defeat  the  Budget.  The  best  way,  it 
seems,  was  to  adopt  its  social  reforms  and  cry  aloud 
for  Tariff  Reform  :  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — 
figs !  With  this  double-shutfle  recedes  once  more 
into  the  distance  the  lingering  hope  that  some  dav 
Lord  Northcliffe  may  develop  a  political  acumen 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  marvel !ous  journalistic 
flaire  which  has  given  him  his  unique  position  on  the 
English  Press. 

The  Budget  still  drags  its  slow 
length  along.  The  protracted 
debates  upon  Part  I,  imposing 
new  taxes  on  land,  have  brought 
out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Party 
in  the  country  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  oppose  that 
part  of  the  Budget.  Even  Tory  town  councils  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  being  able   to  secure  for  the  mm- 
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nuinity  some  small  share  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  value  of  urban  lands  which  has  hitherto  gone 
holus  bolus  into  the  pOv-kets  of  the  landlords.  Mr. 
Lloyd  (Jcorge  has  been  very  con.sideratc  and  roni- 
piiant  in  meeting  objections.  He  has  abaniloned  the 
tax  on  undevelo|.ed  nnnerals,  substituting  for  it  a 
ia.\  oil  mining  royalties.  The  cost  of  valuing  the 
land  is  undertaken  by  the  Exchecjuer.  The  net  result 
of  the  discussion  in  Committee  lias  been  materially 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the 
country,  and  to  fill  the  Op|K)sition  with  confusion 
and  despair.  The  latter  hope  to  do  better  on  the 
Licensing  clauses ;  but  although  they  were  cheered  by 
the  blunder  made  in  drafting  a  clause  which  seemed 
to  give  grocers  license  to  sell  shilling  bottles  of 
whisky — at  present  they  can  only  sell  the  full  bottle, 
which  costs  from  3s.  to  4s.— it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  stray  gleam  uf  encouragement  will  enable  thtMii 


to  put  up  a  serious  fight  on   the  second  part  of  the 

Budget.     The  fight  will  be  transferred  from  the  House 

to  the  country.     Lord  Rosebery  at  Glasgow  on  the 

loth,  Mr.  Asquith  and   .Mr.  Balfour  at   Birmingham, 

will  be  the  only  debaters   to  whom   the  country  will 

listen. 

The  South  African  delegates  have 

"^^^  departed,      having      triumphantly 

South  African  Union       '  j       ,        •  r 

Bill.  demonstrated    the   mipotence    of 

Parliament  to  justify  its  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  an  Imperial  Legislature.  They  forced 
their  Union  Bill  down  the  throat  of  Parliament, 
refusing  to  make  even  the  slightest  concession  to 
the  dignity,  the  honour,  or  the  conscience  of  the 
Legislature.  "  You  must  swallow  it,  like  it  or  not," 
they  said,  much  in  the  vein  of  Mrs.  Squeers  ad- 
ministering brimstone  and  treacle  to  the  luckless 
Sinike.     And  the  Parliamentary  Smike  swallowed  the 


-  Sunday  Timrs,"  7  J 

Mapna  Charta. 
South  Africa*  "Great  Charter"  the  draft  Act  of  Union,  receives  the  Royal  Assent. 
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A  Ray  of  Hope. 


nauseous  close,  making  wry.  faces,  but  submitting. 
Not  a  single  leader  of  any  of  the  British 
parties  concealed  bis  dislike  of  tbe  provision 
which  excludes  by  the  authority  of  tbe  Im- 
[lerial  Parliament  anyone  not  of  European  descent 
from  sitting  in  the  South  African  Parliament.  But  all 
of  them  cowered  before  the  uplifted  sjambok,  none 
daring  to  say  frankly  that  the  South  Africans  must  do 
their  own  dirty  work  instead  of  forcing  upon  us  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  excluding  by  our  own  Act 
South  African  natives  from  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment. We  only  asked  that  they  should  be  left  free 
10  deal  with  the  question  in  their  own  way  and  on 
their  own  responsibility.  They  would  have  none  of 
this,  but  insisted  that  their  hands  should  be  tied  in 
advance  in  a  non-English  sense  by  Parliament.  And 
Parliament  capitulated.  They  refused  to  allow  poor 
Pontius  Pilate  even  the  sorry  consolation  of  a  wash- 
basin. 

The  only  ray  of  consolation  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  which  this 
iictatorial  policy  cast  over  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an 
unparalleled  and  unprecedented  act  of  conciliation  is 
to  be  found  in  a  passage  in  Mr.  Asquith's  speech. 
After  pointing  out  the  elaborate  precautions  embodied 
in  the  Act  against  cutting  down  th^  native  franchise, 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  non-eligibility  of  the  man  who  is  not  of 
European  descent  for  the  Union  Parliament,  that  Parliament 
can  at  any  moment  by  a  bare  majority  get  rid  of  the  bar.  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  believe — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  this  House  and  in  the  country 
may  have  some  effect — that  as  time  goes  on  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment may  see  its  way,  by  its  own  gracious  and  spontaneous  act, 
to  remove  this  bar. 

Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  say  that  this  surely  would  be 
a  far  better  thing  than  for  us  "to  force  it  upon  them." 
But  it  is  they  who  have  forced  us  to  fore  '  the  colour 
bar  upon  them.  No  one  proposed  to  ask  them  to 
accept  an  explicit  repudiation  of  the  colour  bar.  We 
only  asked  to  be  spared  the  ignominy  of  imposing  it, 
in  the  name  of  King.  Lords,  and  Commons,  upon 
South  Africa.  As  for  Mr.  Asquith's  sanguine  hope,  it 
is  very  much  like  the  hope  of  a  man  who,  having 
refused  to  fulfil  a  trust,  salves  his  conscience  with  the 
assumption  that  his  unlucky  ward  will  not  sufifer  by 
the  result  of  his  own  laches. 

Ministers  have  passed  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill,  the  South  African 
Bill,  and  the  Labour  Exchanges 
Bill.  They  have  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  .\nti-Sweating 
Bill,  and    they   hope    to    send    up   Mr.  John    Burns' 


Other  Legislation. 


Town-Planning  Bill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Develop- 
ment Bill.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  merely  in  order  to  placate  the  irate 
Welshmen,  has  been  dropped.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  House  of  Lords  will  do  with  the  Bills  which 
await  its  decision.  The  Anti-Sweating  Bill — although 
it  offends  against  almost  every  instinct  of  the  Peers, 
to  whom  trade  unions  used  to  be  as  a  thing 
accursed — has  been  received  with  exceptional  favour 
as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  those  classes  which 
are  too  weak,  too  poor,  and  too  helpless  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  trade  unions. 
On  the  whole,  the  legislative  output  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  Session  promises  to  be  creditable  indeed. 

The  Education  Department,  which 
Physical  Education  can  do  nothing,  except  by  way  of 

by  Play.  legislation,  for  the  religious  educa- 

tion of  our  children,  has  a  free 
hand  in  improving  the  measures  taken  for  their 
physical  education.  In  its  revised  syllabus  of  Physical 
Exercises,  issued  last  month,  too  late  to  enable  me  to 
devote  to  it  the  space  which  it  deserves,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  veritable  gospel  of  health,  proclaiming  the 
good  news  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  healthy  body 
by  means  of  physical  exercises — duly  set  forth  in  detail 
with  diagrams — and  by  the  intelligent  and  systematic 
instruction  of  children  in  the  art  of  playing  games. 
If  only  we  could  get  a  revised  syllabus  of  moral 
instruction,  pointing  out  how  morality  could  be  taught 
by  definite  exercise  and  by  carefully  selected  games, 
we  should  be  a  long  way  nearer  a  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty  than  we  are  at  present. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  "  Queen's 
Sir  Theodore        friends"    passed    away    when    Sir 

Martin.  Theodore  Martin  died  last  month  at 

the  ripe  age  of  ninety-three.  He  was 
born  a  year  after  Waterloo  was  fought,  but  he  brought 
into  the  twentieth  century  a  body  and  a  mind  as  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  if  he  had  been  born  the  year  after 
Sedan.  As  lawyer,  scholar,  poet,  husband  of  Helen 
Faucit,  agd  a  cultured  man  of  the  world,  he  \yas  for 
fifty  years  a  familiar  figure  in  London  society. 
But  he  was  best  known  to  the  great  world  as 
the  Historian-in-Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  by  virtue  of  his  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  which  is  really  a  history  of  a  section 
of  the  nineteenth  century  written  from  the  Court  point 
of  view.  The  last  time  I  saw  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
was  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  when  we  both 
attended  the  Queen's  funeral.  Sir  Theodore  always 
hoped  that  he  would  die  before  the  Queen.  But 
his  superabundant  vitality  enabled    him    to    survive 
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her  for  nearly  a  «lecade.     The   magazines  for    Sei>- 

tembcr  hardly  do  him  justice,  although  there  is  a  very 

appreciative  notice  in   lilackwood,  which  has   lost  in 

him  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  contributors. 

The   British  Association  met  this 
Tho  ,,,.  , 

British  Association   year  at   Wmnipeg;    some    day   it 

»i  will    meet    at    the    North     Pole, 

Winnipeg.  ....  .  hi 

which    has  at    last    actually   been 

reached  by  an  enterprising;   American   doctor  of  the 

name   of  Cook.      Sir   J.  J.   Thomson  delivered  the 

inaugural  address,  which  was  of  more  than  ordinary 

interest,  dealing  as   it  did   with  ether,  electrons,  and 

radium — three    subjects    which    fascinate    even    the 

unscientific    mind.     The   president   jK)inted   out  that 

the  discoveries  of  the  last  few    years  have  had  an 

effect  on   science    like    that    which  the    Renaissance 

had  on  literature.     "  Enthusiasm  has  been  quickened, 

atid   there   is  a  ho|)cful,  youthful,  i)erhaps  exuberant 

spirit   abroad."     Of   which    his   own    address    is   an 

excellent     illustration.       Take,     for     instance,     this 

passage  : 

The  hen  t  rii  I  ivcu  iiy  WW  cumi  iinnr  a  I'lj;!!  sun  .\\v\  a  clear 
sky  is  cfjuiv.ilcnt  tf>  about  7,000  htirsc-powi-r  per  acre.  Thoii>;h 
our  enKiiucrs  have  not  yet  ili>.c<>vcrcl  how  to  utilise  this 
enormous  supply  of  power,  they  will,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
tlonht,  uitiiuaiely  succcci.  When  our  coal  is  exhausted  ami  our 
water  (»ovvcr  in  i'I«jj.»Ic.  it  may  l)e  that  this  is  the  source  from 
which  we  shall  licrivc  the  ener^jy  necessary  for  the  world's  work. 


/  «.'.••  /  >  J 


I  ><  .  //.  ii,t\Ut.  Ci' 


Wlien  Captain  Marchand  hoisted 
jjjg  the    French    flag    at     Fashoda    I 

Cretan  Fiasrsiaffs.    strongly  argued  in  favour  of  treat- 
ing it  as  the  irresponsible  lark  of  a 
tourist,  who  was  free   to  hoist  as  many  flags  as  he 


J,a  SUhi^ttf/tf.} 


ir.irii. 


Earthquake  in  Greece. 


Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson. 

|'i,-..i. .  •      '   r!,.    I'.....  I,   ,\sMxialion  Meclin);. 


pleased  wherever  he  went  to  picnic.  We  held  him  iiv 
the  hollow  of  our  hand,  and  no  one  could  object  to  a 
French  picnic  jxirty  hoisting  the  tricolor  on  Brighton 
Downs.  It  might  be  as  well  if  a  similar  philosojjiiical 
view  prevailed  concerning  the  Cretan  mania  for 
hoisting  Greek  flags  in  Crete,  It  took  a  combined 
fleet  of  the  four  protecting  Towers  to  haul  down  the 
Greek  flag  at  a  fort  at  Canea.  Immediately  the  Canean 
flagstaff  was  cut  down  the  Greek  flag  was  hoisted  at 
several  hundred  places  inland,  and  with  these  the 
fleets  could  not,  of  course,  interfere.  The  best  thing 
the  Powers  tan  do  is  to  ignore  the  significance  of 
this  flag-wagging,  treating  the  hoisting  of  the  Greek 
flag  as  a  merely  decorative  affair,  and  notifying  to  the 
Governments  at  Athens  and  Constantinople  that  the 
flags  flying  in  Crete  have,  diplomatically,  no  existence. 
Crete,  flags  notwithstanding,  remains  an  integral  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ju.st  a.s,  all  diplomatic  notes 
notwithstanding,  the  Cretans  remain  an  integral  |)art 
of  the  Hellenic  nation. 
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The  Cathedral  at  Rheims, 

The  sensational  event  last  month 
Aviation  Week      ^vas  the  week  of  aviation  races  which 

fit 

Rheims.  made   Rheims    the  centre  of  the 

world's  attention.  All  who  attended 
this  unique  event  came  away  impress 'd  with  a  realis- 
ing sense  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  centre  of 
the  political  gravity  of  the  world  is  lifting  skywards, 
and  a  new  Captain  Mahan  will  date  his  Air  Power  in 
History  from  the  year  1909.  Count  Zeppelin's  huge  air- 
ship arrived  at  last  at  Berlin,  throwing  the  capital  into 
transports  of  enthusiasm.  But  the  future  is  not  with 
the  airship,  but  with  the  aeroplane.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Colonel  Cody  has  at  last  got  his  British  aero- 
plane to  fly.  But  owing  to  the  well-wooded,  much-tele- 
graphedcondition  of  our  little  island,  our  chief  aeroplane 
development  will  have  to  take  place  over  the  sea. 

Those  who  wish  to  undei  stand  the 
The  '"^   ''^"<^    ^he  outs  of  the   changes 

American  Tariff,  that  have  been  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  will  fiiul  them  set  forth, 
with  valuable  elucidatory  criticism,  in  the  Atiwricatt 
Rri'icw  of  Rn'icK's  for  August  and  September.  Dr. 
Shaw  thinks  that  while  in  a  great  many  important 
items  "  the  new  tarift"  is  an  improvement  over  the  old 


tarilT,"  the  time  has  come  for  a  definite  movement  in 
favour  of  real  tariff  reform,  tariff  reform  in  America 
meaning  exactly  the  opposite  of  tariff  reform  in  this 
country.  The  story  of  the  one  per  cent,  tax  on  the 
income  of  all  corporations  with  a  net  income  over 
^1,000  a  year  is  very  instructive.  It  was  a  compromise 
adopted  in  order  to  shunt  the  income  tax  and  the 
inheritance  tax.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the 
tariff,  the  abundant  crops  with  which  the  United 
States  have  been  blessed  this  year  promise  a  great 
revival  of  jjrosperity,  which  is  already  beginning  to 
affect  the  trade  of  the  Old  World.  Nevertheless,  the 
deficit  last  year  in  the  American  exchequer  was 
;^i 6,000,000,  and  the  Government  has  just  issued 
;^8o, 000,000  Panama  Bonds — ^8,000,000  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  French  Panama  Company, 
;^2,ooo,ooo  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Canal  is  to  eat  up  the  remainder. 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  lucky  if  he  cuts  that  ditch  for  a 
red  cent  less  than  p{!^  100,000,000. 


P 


ifi 


COUPE  t  OHIu 


iiiMiifi'  -III'    liliii 


The  Gordon   Bennett  Trophy  :  Won  by  Mr.   Curtiss. 
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Thi-:    Rhvibw    ui-    KitVii'WS. 


"     •  •nUIIDH  PJ    I':-    /'.■••  ■      '<    "I 

Winged  Victory. 
With  Mr,  Punch's  felicitations  to  Ihc  victors  at  Kliciin<;. 


An     Ivxhibition     celebrating    the 

fiftictli  anniversarv  of  the  founda- 
QuccnsL-ind's  Jubilee.  ,.  ,  .  .  ,    ', 

tion  oi  (Queensland  as  a  separate 

Colony   was   opened    in  Brisbane 
ia.li  luonili.     The  Exhil)ition  will  pas*:,  but  the  |X>eni 
of  Mr.  (Jiorge  K.ssc.v  Evan.s,  the  Queensland  laureate, 
will    remain.      Mr.   Kvans'   verse    is   of   high   order. 
His  poem,  "Queen  of   the    North,"  although  some- 
what unc(|uai— like  all  jurh  ambitious  efforts — con- 
tains Stan/as  which  have  the  ring  of  true  metal.     Ii 
is  published   in  full    in   the    Timis'  weekly  edition  of 
\iigust  I3lh.     I  can  only  (|uoie  one  ver.sc  :  — 
Queen  of  the  North,  thy  heroes  sleep 
On  sunhurnt  plain  anil  locky  sleep. 

Their  work  is  done  ;  their  high  cnipriM.- 
Hath  crowrn'd  ihee,  ami  the  great  stars  keep 

The  secrets  of  their  histories. 
We  reap  the  har\est  they  have  sown, 
Who  died  unknown. 

'I'he  last  two  lines  are  a  couplet  that  i  \jii.^>rs  wuh 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  brevity  the  old  refrain, 
"other  men  have  laboured,  and  we  have  entered 
into  their  labours";  but  it  adds  the  pathetic  touch, 
"Who  died  unknown."  Compare  Lowells:  — 
All  Saints — the  unknown  good  that  rest 

In  *  incniory  folded  dc<]), 

Tlie  li  u:iit)  that  did  thtir  deeil. 

And  soorne<l  to  blot  it  with  a  name  ; 
.Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 
That  love<l  Heaven's  silence  more  than  fame. 
And  Schiller's- 
Thinkesi  thou  they  are  \inknown  whom  thou  r.ot  T 

Ry  angel  trumps  in  Heaven  iheir  fame  is  blow.  iheir  lot. 


M.   Farmaj) 

Winner   of  the    Gr.intl    Prix    {Cl.mris 
lor  the    lonijest   flii^hl,  112  miles 
i'assent;er    Prize    of    ^^400   f>r 
passengers  at  the  greatest  spcr-K 


The  Grand  Prix  at  Rheims. 
M.  Farman,  the  ^-ictor,  passing  the  crand  stand, 
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The  Ferment 

in 

the  East. 

The  execution 
of  Dhingra  took 
place  in  due 
course,  despite 
the  efforts  made 
— against  Dhin- 
gra's  expressed 
wish — to  prove 
that  he  was  in- 
sane. The  nuit- 
terings  of  discon- 
tent in  India 
have  not  been 
quite  so  loud 
last  month.  Mr. 
Banerjeehashad 
an  enthusiastic 
welcome  on  his 
return  to  India  ; 
but  judging  from  the  Master  of  Elibank's  Budget 
statement  the  Government  is  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  things.  In  the  further  East,  Japan, 
losing  patience  with  the  dilatory  tactics  of  Chinese 
diplomacy,  has  twisted  John  Chinaman's  pigtail 
somewhat  violently  ;  with  the  result  that  Japan 
has  got  her  own  way  with  regard  to  her  rail- 
way reconstruction  scheme  in  Southern    Manchuria. 


M.   Paulhan. 

Won  the  third  prize  ijC^oo)  in   the  Grand 
Prix  for  a  flight  of  83  miles. 


Not  only  is 
Japan  to  be  free 
to  rebuild  the 
Southern  Man- 
churian  Railway, 
but  China  binds 
herself  not  to 
build  any  line 
"  in  the  vicinity 
of,  or  parallel 
to,"  the  South 
Manchurianline. 
Phrases  more 
subtly  devised 
to  enable  Japan 
to  veto  all 
Chinese  railway 
extension  in 
Manchuria  could 
hardly  be  in- 
vented. The 
Marquis  Ito  has 
been  solemnly 
warning  the 
world    that     the 


Mr.  Curtiss. 

The  American,  who  won  the  Gonlon 
Bennett  Cup  (;^I,C>CX)  and  /5CX))  in  the 
Speed  Contest,  12^  miles  in  15  miii.  50I 
sec,  and  also  the  Speed  Prize  (;^8oo)  for  a 
flight  of  185  miles  in  26  niin.  40  sec. 


Mr.   Latham. 

Who  won  the  Second  Prize  (/'i.ooo)  for  the  second  longest 
flight,  viz.,  964  miles  ;  and  the  First  Prize  of  ^^400  for  the 
highest  altitude,  500  ft. 


Chinese  are  incapable  of  adopting  Constitutionalism, 
and  that  any  abortive  attempt  on  their  part  to  do  so 
would  imperil  the  peace  of  the  world.  From  Egypt  it  is 
announced  that  the  second  I'2gyptian  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Geneva, September  i  ^th-i  5th.  The  circular  sum- 
moning the  Congress  contains  the  following  passage  : 

Recent  events  and  developments  in  the  East— the  riseof  Japan, 
the  gradual  awakening  of  China,  the  victory  of  the  constiuuioiial 
movemerit  in  Turkey,  the  fall  of  the  loathed  despotisms  of  the 
late  Sultan  and  of 
the  late  Shah— all 
these  have  passed, 
leaving  a  deep 
and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  Egypt. 
Like  a  strong  man 
after  a  long  sleep, 
the  East  is  awaken- 
ing and  turning  its 
eyes  towards  the 
light.  Will  the 
West,  its  brother 
in  humanity,  its 
pupil  in  civilisation, 
its  teacher  in  yioW- 
tics,  hinder  it  in  its 
new  aspiration^;  ? 
T  hv  West  and 
tile  East  are  two 
brothers  who  have 
parted  at  one  time, 
but  who  are  bound 
to  meet  once  more,  ,.     n, .      ,_ 

even      before      the  ^-    ^•«"°^- 

great  Day  of  Judg-  Was  placed  secoml  for  the  Gordon 
ment,  before  the  Hennett  Cup  and  took  the  Trophy  for  a 
Great  God's  seat.         speed  of  12J  miles  in  15  niin.  56  sec. 
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v_Vv^  VX>  ^  E  D 


lif  f*rmitiii-n  of  Ikt  frtt^ritt^rt  e/  "  runt  A."] 


More  Victims  of  the  Budget 

Owing  to  the  sujwior  claims  of  the  Budget  upon  popular  atten;i.)n.  tlic  usual  silly-season  correspondenu  find  themscl 

without  employment. 


ves 


lU'LOW  :  '*  Your  MajrMy,  here  i»  the  man  I  rccomn 
my  Micccuor." 


.ifiM^/njr  Lf*^er.\ 


The  Unionist  Press. 
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j^S-ki '  n^^»-^^-(^ 


Kladd^radaisch.  ] 


[Berlin. 


The  Highest  Honour. 
The  Kaiser's  welcome  to  Zeppelin  on  the  arrival  of  his  airship. 


?£^^^^^s^- 


Kladderada  isch.  ] 


[Berlin. 


Flirtations  at  Marienbad. 


The  beautiful  lady  Austria  does  not  look  amiable  ;  but  eventu- 
ally she  will  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the  incorrigible  flirt. 


LcKire.} 


I  Par  is. 


In  the  Camp  at  Boulogne. 

Sh.j^uk  of  Napoleon  :  •■  Hleiiot,  alas,  you  come  too  late  1" 


The  War  in  Morocco. 

The  Powers  :  "Let  us  wait  a  bit.     It  is  hardly  time  to 

interfere  >et." 
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Ltttticr  ntitltr.)  (IVrlin.  Faiquimo.'S  [Turin. 

The  North  Pole  at  Last  The  Germanisation  of  the  Pole. 

A  German  view  of  how  the  future  will  ini)irove  upon  Dr.  Cook.      Wii.LUM  II.  :   "  What  a  pity  that  the  world  ends  at  the  Pole  '" 


Alpine  Victims. 

The  imrt-.i^r  in  t'"^     -^   -^f 

in  the    Political    \; 

]->ositiv'  " 

the  bu.  J 


/.•  .' 


'#.n( 


^nin, 


The  Alarm  of  the  Powers. 


[Bologna. 


The  \-arioiu  animitU   representing  the  Powers  are  watching  with  amazement  the 
'   AfriTaJ— half  animal  and  half  saint — which  may  be  destined  to  kill 

.  )W. 
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The  New  Taxes  in  Germany. 

"  My  poor  Michel,  when  the  crop  has  grown  where  do  you 

come  in  ?  " 


Kladderadatsch.'] 


Political   Cures. 


(Berlin. 


Philosophers  question  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  "  Brother- 
hood Spring  "  at  the  Peace  Spa.  It  is  asserted  that  an  out- 
burst of  bad  feeling  always  follows  a  spell  of  cordiality. 


r 


V^^^ 


^'*-5  [Berlin. 

The  Jonker  Party  Blowing  Up  the  New  Chancellor. 

Bethmann-Hollweg  (Ljalloon)  :  "Let  that  little  Liberal 
boy  creep  m.  He  will  act  as  ballast,  and  ballast  can  always  b^ 
thrown  out." 


hliHtuapolU  Joufnal.\ 

Mosquito  Time  in  England. 
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1  llli     kliMLU     OF     kL\lhWS. 


Uinntii^'iit  JoMrHai,\ 


Pilgrim's  Progress     Modernised. 
Poor  Mr.  ConsumcT  is  having  quite  a  hard  trip  of  it. 


Mtnnt,xf^'>lit  Jtturntt  \ 

The  Tariff  Revision  Zone. 
Guud  so  !ar  a»  it  guc!>,  Imii  it  might  go  farlhci. 


licrliii. 


Investing  the  New  Chancellor. 


i  "  Incr-  ■".  •liinann.     This    helmet  cim- 

pl'  .vhole.      !  i  .1  at  its  shape.     A  Reichs-      \ 

Kanttci  init>t  have  the  hide  ot  a  rhinoceros."  J 

i 
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Intern  jti<»tal  Syndicate.] 

Spain  seems  to  be  comings  out  of  this 
Moroccan  trouble  in  the  usual    style. 


/\isifuino.]  [Turin. 

How  Engfland  will  have  to  defend  herself  against  invasion  in  future. 


KladJeradatsch.'\ 


Spain  (to  the  Bull)  :  "  What,  you  too  !" 


Minneapolis  youma'.] 

Reaching^  Out 

The  Black  Hand  of  the  Coal  Trust  leaves 
its  imprint  on  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 


Js> 
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Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month. 


124.-THE   FUTURE   OF  AEROPLANES:   M.  SERGE   VINCENT    DE    BOLOTOFF. 


EvERYONK  knows  of  the  Wri);ht   Brothers,  but  out- 

sic'e  a  r - —  '■•  narrow  circle  who  has  heanl   of 

the  Ik).  'f  Vet  I  venture  to  predict  that, 

unless  something  altopt.ilier  unforeseen  liappens,  the 
names  of  the  Brothers  I'.  is  familiar  to 

everyone  as  those  of  the  ;  ..  . —  .  ..j,;it  are  t(xlay. 
The  lirothers  Bolotoff,  I  say,  for  there  are  two  of 
them — Serge  and  Ctcorge — the  eldest  sons  of  the 
Princess  W  '     ;  hut  it  is  the     '  '     '.  -   -  ■     \'\x\- 

cent  dc  li"  >  will  figure  hj  i>ly 

in  the  annals  of  aviation.  It  seems  a  bold  thing 
to  say,  but  judging  from  the  amazing  way  in 
which  events  have  hitherto  justified  every  opinion 
expressed  by  this  voung  Russian  on  cjuestions  of 
aviation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  confident 
expectation  that  he  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 


M.  Serge  dc  Bolotoff. 

most   famous   pioneers   in   the  conquest  of  the  air. 

Three  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  a  slip  of  a  l)oy 

of    eighteen,    .Vrge    Vincent    pr' '•  '     '     '  ' 

for   an   aeroplane,    whii  h,   if   it 

structed,  would  prolwbly  have  won  for  the  Old  World 

the  victory  which   the   .N«'w   World  sn  • 

hands  of  the  Brothers  Wn  lif       In  ti,., 

one  in  I'aris  and  in  the 

aviators  sncerc<l  at  the  ol   what   the   \Sx\ 

Brothers    h    !     '  :ie    a.s    Am-fican   yams.       V  ' 

alone    mai:  .    from    the   fir>t    that    the 

Brothers      had      grasped      the      true     principle     of 

the      aeroplane,     and 

success  which  they  ultima 

the  first  to  suggest  a  cro 

enter  for  the  prize,  and  but  lor  a  series  ot  vexatious 


delays,  for  which  he  was  in  nowise  responsible,  in  the 
construction  of  his  machine,  he  would  probably  have 
l>ecn  the  first  to  succeed.  As  it  was,  he  told  me  that 
Latham  would  fail  through  the  defects  of  his  engine, 
and  that  if  anyone  could  succeed  it  was  M.  Bleriot. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  matters  of  acroplaning  that  I  have 
found  his  judgment  sound  and  his  forecast  justified 
by  events.  If  his  advice  had  been  taken  the  Russian 
Commission  in  Paris  would  not  have  been  d'scredited 
by  the  lamentable  catastrophe  which  followed  their 
purcha.se  of  the  old  C'lement  airshi|).  .\I.  Bolotof!" 
told  me  a  year  ago  that  the  Lebaudy  was  much  the 
best,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  an)  thing  to 
do  with  the  Clement.  But  prophets  have  no  honour 
in  their  own  country,  and  Russia  will  probably  be  the 
last  to  wake  up  to  the  value  of  a  Bolotoff. 

Having  found  Mr.  Serge  Vincent  so  shrewd  ami 
so  well  informed  concerning  aeroplanes  in  the  past,  I 
sought  him  out  after  the  aviation  races  in  Rlieims 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  results. 

"  The  American,  with  a  modified  Wright  machine, 
has  been  successful,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated. 
Many  records  have  been  established,  as  w.is  inevit- 
able, for  many  more  flights  were  made  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  new,  nor  was  anything  original,  either  in 
machine  or  in  aeroplane,  produced  at  Rheims." 

"  It  was  a  first-class  advertisement  for  aviation,  an  1 
that  was  all  ?  " 

'•  Nearly  so.  All  the  machines  that  flew  at  Rheims 
had  flown  before.  They  are  ingenious  toys  most  of 
them  -nothing  more.  Until  you  have  ari  aeroplane 
that  can  sail  in  high  wind  you  have  achieved  little 
i)eyond  a  sensational  demonstration  of  possibilities." 

"Then  what  do  you  think  is  the  coming  aero- 
plane ?  " 

The  coming  aeroplane,  in  the  first  place,  will  be 
driven  by  at  least  one  hundred  horse-[)Ower  engine. 
y,  .r.  irjo  I  pointed  this  out  as  indispensable.  They 
1  at  me  then.     Now  everyone  is  hastening  to 

increase  the  power  of  the  engine.  Secondly,  it  will 
bo  in  IkxIv  .somewhat  of  the  ^hape  of  a  torjx-do ; 
thirdly,  it  will  be  a  triplane,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
stability  and  more  security   in    gliding  :  fourthly,  its 

!y  of  |)ctrol  will  be  placed  in  a  position  which  will 

'  ■  '  "  '^f  M.  Bleriot's  experience,  and  will 

j»  going  for  six  hours,  at  a  speed  in 

.  weather  of  fifty  miles  an  hour:  and  fifthly,  it 
to  carry  four  f>crsons  or  their  equivalent 

•  .\nd  now.  M.  Bolotoft",  can  you  giv;e  me  a  fore- 
ca.sl  of  the  aeroplanes  of  the  future  ?  " 

"I*  i!*  •'»li  ''T  of  speculation,  and  events  may 

alsify  any  ,  y.     But   what  I  expect  to  see   is 

that  aeroplanes  will   be  more  successful    for   ocean 
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transit  than  for  land.  The  next  development  of 
aeroplanes  that  I  anticipate  is  a  kind  of  combination 
of  an  aeroplane  and  hydroplane,  an  amphibious 
creature  that  will  weigh  five  tons,  and  be  driven  by 
1,200  h.p.  turbine  engines.  It  will  skim  over  the  water 
like  a  hydroplane,  or  rising  into  the  air  will  be  able 
to  act  as  a  scout  or  destroyer.  It  ought  to  have  the 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  the  air." 

"  But  can  you  lift  five  tons  into  the  air?" 

"  Yes,  and  twenty  tons,  with  less  proportionate 
expenditure  of  force  than  the  smaller  weights.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  the  power  you  can  generate.  After 
the  fivetonner,  I  expect  there  will  come  a  fifty-tonner, 
with  7,000  h.-p.  engine,  and  about  the  same  speed. 
Both  these  ships  will  be  fitted  with  planes  or  wings." 

"  I  see  Edison  says  that  the  mails  in  the  future  will 
be  carried  by  aerial  expresses,  travelling  at  100  miles 
an  hour.     Do  you  think  that  possible  ?  " 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  certain.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  speed  should  be  limited  to  too  miles  an  hour. 
But  such  aeroplanes  would  have  no  wings." 

"  How,  then,  would  they  fly  ?  " 

"  The  ultimate  aeroplane  will,  I  think,  be  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  Whitehead  torpedo.      It  will  be 


raised  into  the  air  by  a  propeller,  as  in  a  heliocopter, 
which  will  be  withdrawn  into  the  interior  when  the 
ship  is  in  motion.  It  will  be  driven  by  enormously 
powerful  turbine  engines.  The  driver  and  the  pas- 
sengers will  be  within  the  shell  of  the  aerial  torpedo. 
As  a  mechanical  engineer  I  see  no  limit  either  to  the 
possible  weight  or  the  attainable  speed.  But  for  such 
ships  we  need  much  more  perfect  engines  than  those 
which  we  are  yet  using." 

"  I  suppose  you  could  glide  faster  than  you  can 
fly?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  range  of  gliding  is  limited.  For 
instance,  if  you  fly  steadily  upward  at  the  sharpest 
practicable  gradient  you  will  need  a  fifteen  mile  flight 
to  achieve  two  mile  height.  Then  you  might  be  able 
to  glide  fifteen  miles  down  again  without  spending 
any  petrol  by  mere  force  of  gravity,  at  any  speed  you 
like ;  the  greater  the  velocity  at  which  you  begin  to 
glide  the  smaller  will  the  gradient  of  descent,  and 
therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  distance  covered." 

"  By  the  bye,  M.  Bolotoff^,  where  is  the  machine 
that  you  have  designed  as  a  present  to  the  Tsar  ?  " 

"  At  Chalons,  but  I  hope  soon  to  have  it  over  in 
England.     Of  that,  however,  more  hereafter." 


125.— THE    NEW    FRENCH    MINISTRY:    M.    JEAN    FINOT. 


By  a  quaint  coincidence  M.  Jean  Finot,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  classic  book  on  "  Race 
Prejudice,"  arrived  in  London  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  papers  reported  the  final  surrender  of 
the    most    Radical    House    of    Commons    that   ever 

existed    to  the 


race  prejudice 
of  the  White 
South  Africans. 
To  say  that  M. 
Finot  deplores 
the  establish- 
ment of  the 
colour  line  in 
South  Africa  is 
to  say  little. 
Every  decent 
civilised  man  in 
Europe  feels 
that  the  intro- 
duction of  the 
words  "of 
European  descent  "  into  the  Act  of  Union  is 
an  outrage  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  civi- 
lisation—an outrage  all  the  more  hateful  because 
it  is  committed  ostensibly  in   the   interest  of    Euro- 


A  Hthony's\ 


[Paris. 


M.   Briand. 


peans.  AI.  Finot  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
expression  of  regret  that  the  Boers,  for  whom  the 
Liberals  had  done  so  much,  should  have  rewarded 
their  friends  and  allies  by  insisting  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  most  cherished  principles,  and  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  prospects  of  the  new  Ministry  in 
France.  IM.  Finot,  as  the  editor  of  La  Rciue,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  best-known  and  best-informed 
publicists  in  Paris.  As  he  knows  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  France,  and  has  his  habitual  habitat 
behind  the  scenes,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  his  views  as  to  the  Briand  Ministry. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  why  did  ^L  Cle'menceau 
commit  political  suicide  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  folly,"  said  M.  Finot,  "  due  to  ill-health 
and  ill-feeling.  M.  Clemenceau  has  long  had  a  deadly 
feud  with  M.  Delcasse,  and  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  lunging  at  him  with  the  phrase  about 
the  humiliation  of  France.  M.  Cle'menceau  could 
never  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  bon  mot  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  friends.  He  has  now  indulged 
his  propensity  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  man  who 
upset  many  Slinistries  has  achieved  his  most  sensa- 
tional coup  in  upsetting  his  own." 

"  And  his  successor,  .M.  Briand  ?  " 

"  M.  Briand  is  a  man  of  whom  everyone  speaks 
well.  But  although  the  Radicals  are  the  nVost 
important  group  in  the  Chamber,  he  has  no  Radicals 
in  his  Cabinet.  He  will  last  till  the  Elections — 
f)erhaps  he  may  survive — but  his  Ministry  will  have  to 
be  reconstituted  if  it  is  to  command  the  supjxirt  of 
the  majority." 
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"  What  is  the  distinctive  note  of  his  Ministry  ?  " 
"  It  is  a  Ministry  of  conciliation.     Its  note  is  one 
of  truce  in  domestic  questions.    Harujony,  breathin^- 
tinje.     He  sounded  that  note  I.-   •'  •    of  |K>h- 

tical  prisoners  with  which  he  li  ;vcnt  to 

power.  There  is  a  general  readiness  to  accept  him 
as  a  shrewd,  shifty  f)p|K)rluni>t  who  will  keep  thing-^ 
going  smoothly,  and  who  will  take  no  risks.". 

"  His    rise    has    been    som«wh.it    snddon,    has    it 
not  ?  " 

"Not  so  sudden  as  you  nu^iit  tniiik..      iu   n.is  1  ■ 
been  recognised  as  the  sue  cessor  of  M.  CIcriKiK,.  l:. 
It   was   he  who   insisted   upon   the   Premiership   of 
f'lemenceau   three   years  ago.     ("lemenceau   had   no 
abler  or  more  loyal  c(jlleague.     His  loyalty  was  jiroof 
even  against  the  indiscretion  which  led  the  Premier 
in  the  Tribune  to  make  a  caustic  speech  criticising 
the   Separation   Hill.      M.    Hriand.   hearing   how    his 
chiefs   mood   was  taking   him,  left   the  Chamber  for 
the    lobby.       Politicians    expected    his    resignation. 
CIdmenceau  himself  felt  alarmed    and    called    upon 
him   to  e.xptess  a  hojx;  that  he  would  not  take  his 
speech  too  seriously.    '  Your  speech  ? '  said  M.  Hriand. 
•  Oh  !  dear  mc,  I  can  say  nothing  about  that,  for  I 
never  heard  it.'     So  the  incident  passed." 

"  The  .soft  answer  that  turncth  aw.iv  wr.ith  is  some- 
times a  good  thing  in  politics  ?  ' 

"  M.  Hriand  is  a  man  full  of  dexterity,  of  getting 
easily  out  of  difticuli  situations.  Kor  instance,  what 
could  be  more  resourceful  than  the  way  in  which  he 
(ircumvented  the  designs  of  the  extreme  Clerical 
party  which  wished  to  make  a  scene,  possibly  even  a 
martyrdom,  when  Cardinal  Kiehard  was  removed 
from  his  [wlace  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  separating  Council  and  State?  It  was 
reported  that  the  enemies  of  the  Ciovernment 
had  the  intention  to  uke  the  horses  out  of  the 
Cardinal's  carriage,  to  harness  men  to  the  shafts, 
ami  to  drag  him  amid  .tempestuous  manifestations  of 
indignation  and  enthusiasm  through  the  crowded 
streets.  M.  Hriand  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  allowing 
such  a  programme  to  be  c  arried  out.  The  old  Cardinal 
of  eighty -rive  mi^-ht  easily  have  been  !^  "•  liaken, 
even  if  his  carriage  had    not  been  o\.  i.     M.' 

Hriand  at  once  decided  that  it  was  necessary  the 
tiiumphal  proces.sion  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  ca[)ablc  of  controlling  crowds.  He  proi  ured 
from  the  Prefect  of  Police  a  dozen  capable  oftit <rs, 
''  d  them  as  fanatical  <  :  them 

i     , c  themselves  in  the  fo:  monstra- 

tion,  and   by   .simulating  exti  ,ity  to  the 

Republic,  to  the  Ministry,  and  to  M.  Hriand  himself, 
to  be  accejUed  as  thr  '      '   -^s  of  the    Cler      '  '      !>•. 

The  twelve  I'olKrnicn  .  ,  their  jv.rt  to  ; on. 

rheir  frenzied  enthusiasm  for  the  Cardinal,  their 
l>;vssionatc  denunciatu»n  of  the  Republ  t  have 

deceived   the   very  «-lect.     The   mob,  .  i  with 

such   zeal,   surrendered  the  direction   <  s   into 

their  hands.  One  |>o!iccman  mounted  the  box,  the 
others  manned  the  shalLs  and  the  traces,  and  so  it 


cani.  iw  pass  that  the  Cardinal  was  conveyed  safe 
and  sound  through  the  crowded  streets  to  his  new 
lodgings." 

"  Was  the  ruse  ever  discovered?" 
"  M.  Hriand  having  told  me  all  about  it  some  days 
later  in  a.  private  conversation,  I  have  thought  it 
lul  to  divulge  the  secret  in  order  to  show  how, 
.^iiii  a  little  tact  and  ifesprit  d'd  propos,  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  serious  and  useless  complications.  This 
little  incident  well  illustrates  the  ingenuity  and  the 
incomparable  (hi'r^sse  of  M.  Hriand." 

"  Ha<l  M    I'.riand  taken  any  leading  part  in  foreign 
affairs? 

"  No,  excepting  in  the  affair  of  Casa  Blanca,  when 
his  resourceful  mind  led  to  the  extrication  of  the 
(Government  from  an  awkward  impasse.  (Communica- 
tions had  cea.sed  between  Berlin  and  Paris.  The 
situatit)n  seemed  dangerous.  M.  Hriand  terminated 
the  sus|x;nse,  and  renewed  the  discussion  by  unearth- 
ing a  despatch  from  the  French  Consul  at  Casa 
HIanca  which  had  been  filed  away  in  the  archives  of 
the  I'oreign  Ofhcc.  It  was  but  a  trifle,  but  it  sufficed. 
•M.  Hriand  is  always  smoothini;  things." 
"  How  did  he  start } 

"  Curiously  enough  as  a  Socialist  and  as  an  advo- 
cate of  a  general  strike.  He  was  a  provincial 
attorney,  who  first  acquired  notoriety  by  being  con- 
victed of  an  outrageous  immorality — kissing  a  neigh- 
bour's wife  publicly  so  as  to  make  a  scandal— and 
then  years  afterwards  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
verdict  and  an  annulling  of  the  sentence  by  the  Court 
of  .Appeal.  A  resolute,  determined  man  of  great 
eloquence,  he  was  marked  out  for  distinction.  His 
maiden  s|>eech  as  Dc|)uty  convinced  everyone  that  he 
had  a  career.  He  was  appointed  Reporter  for  the 
Hill  for  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  received  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Afterwards 
he  became  Garde  des  Sceaux  and  Minister  of  Justice, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  acceptance  of  the 
Premiership." 

"As  a  Minister  he  appears  to  have  established  a 
good  rejuitation  ?  " 

"  Admirable  ;  not  only  for  abilitv,  but  tor  honesty 
above  all  reproach." 

"What  do  his  old  Socialist  colleagues  think  of 
him.^" 

"  M.  Hriand  is  no  longer  a  Socialist,  but  he  has 
placed  M.  MilUrand,  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of 
I'  "  '  '  •  '"  'lis  Ministry  ;  but,  then,  M.  Millerand 
'<  ■■  >  longer  a  Red." 

"And  the  Navy?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  an  affair  of  trusts,  jobbery,  and  cor- 
ruption." 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  .M.  Ilriand  is 
the  miracle-worker  who  will  triumph  over  red  tape 
and  reform  the  which  otherwise  will  ruin  the 

navy.  Let  us  ...^..  ;..at  this  may  be  so,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  France,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  her  part- 
ner in  the  Etitattc. 
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126.-MISS   CHARLOTTE   MANSFIELD   ON    HER   AFRICAN   TRAVELS. 


Miss  CiiARLOTiE  Manskikld  is  already  known  to 
the  public  as  the  writer  of  poems  and  novels  ;  the 
greatest  surprise  on  her  reaching  England  being  to  find 
that  during  her  absence  she  had  been  ex[)elled  from 
the  Lyceum  Club  for  the  authorship  of  her  last  novel, 
"  Love  and  a  Woman."  She  now  appears  as  a 
traveller.  Certainly  she  has  not  realised  her  hope  to 
be  the  first  to  cross  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  in 
one  journey,  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  route 


regulations  I  had  to  change  them  several  times, 
which,  of  course,  always  meant  getting  used  to  a  new 
set.  When  I  began  camping  I  had  a  boy  with  me 
for  a  time  who  knew  a  little  English,  and  I  learned  a 
few  words  of  the  native  language,  and  in  this  way, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  pantomime,  I  got  along.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  my  natives  ;  indeed,  I 
think  any  woman  could  do  the  journey  I  did  quite 
safely,  though,  of  course,  she  ought  to  be  strong.  The 


I  of  that  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  of  which  Cecil  Rhodes      chief  danger  with  natives  is  that  they  may  desert  you. 
dreamed.     But  her  travels  have,  nevertheless,  been  so      They  would  be  sure  to  do  so  at  once  if  you  were  ill. 


interesting  and  unusual,  and 
such  remarkable  statements 
have  been  made  about  them 
in  the  Press,  that  I  called  upon 
her  to  ascertain  what  really  had 
happened.  A  great  many  of 
the  Press  statements,  it  seems, 
were  m.ore  or  less  fabulous ; 
but  still  Miss  Mansfield  had  a 
very  difficult  journey  of  about 
3,200  miles  in  Africa  alone, 
out  of  which  it  is  wonderful 
that  she  came  scatheless,  es- 
pecially considering  her  inex- 
perience in  camping-  and  con- 
ducting expeditions,  and  a 
fragility  of  appearance  which 
quite  takes  one  aback  at  first. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mansfield, 
"  what  I  really  set  out  to  do 
was  to  cross  Africa  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  in  one  journey. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  no  one 
has  yet  done  that,  though  sev- 
eral have  done  it  in  two  or 
three  journeys.  As  it  was,  I 
only  reached  as  far  north  as 
Abercorn,  south  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika; there  sleeping  sick- 
ness regulations  upset  all  my 
plans.  I  don't  think  the  ex- 
tent and  ravages  of  it  are 
at  all  realised  here.  At 
present  it  is  terrible  in 
German  and  Belgian  terri- 
tory, though  in  British  territory 
— North  Eastern  Rhodesia — 
there  has  not  been  a  fresh  case  for  eight  months." 

"  How  long  were  you  in  Africa  ?  And  you  had 
never  camped  or  managed  natives  before  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  Africa  from  the  end  of  January  till  the 
middle  of  July  last,  but  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  time — 
ten  weeks  once — waiting  in  Bulawayo  for  the  rains  to 
cease.  No,  I  don't  think  I  really  quite  did  realise 
what  I  was  in  for,  or  the  strain  and  responsibility  that 
camping  in  the  wilds  entails.  I  had  sometimes 
about  forty  natives  with  me,  sometimes  only  twenty- 


you 
rail, 
go?"  I   asked, 
track  that  is  easy  to  follow  ?  " 
"As  a  rule  it  is  a  w^ell-marked 
path.     Sometimes  I  walked  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  a  day,  some- 
times was  carried  in  a  machila. 
I  had  540  miles  without  rail  or 
telegraph  from  Broken  Hill  to 
Abercorn,  and  then  from  Aber- 
corn to  Karonga  without  rail 
also.     I  covered  the  latter  dis- 
tance in  nine  days,  while  four- 
teen is  the  time  generally  taken ; 
and  from  Broken  Hill  to  Aber- 
corn I  took  just  over  a  month  ; 
the  Administrator  did  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
do  it  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
"  I  shoot,"  continued  Miss  Mansfield,  "  and  I  shot 
several  buck — not  a  lion,  no  ;  but  I  met  a  lion,  about 
fiftv  paces  away,  I  should   think,   and  when    I   was 
walking    on    quite    by    myself.       However,    he    just 
turned  and  disappeared. 

"  I  wore,  on  Ulenda,  a  short  Burberry  tweed  suit, 
over-knickers  to  match,  shooting  boots,  and  a  very 
light  pith  helmet." 

"  You  were  most  of  vour  time  in  Rhodesia  ?" 
"  Yes,"    Miss    Mansfield    replied,    "  I    went    over 
six,  and  owing  to  sleeping  sickness  precautions  and      Rhodesia — north,    souih,    east,    and    west.       People 


and  certainly  if  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  you 
brought  them  bad  luck,  for 
they  are  very  superstitious." 

"  And  were  you  never  ill  ?  " 
For  Miss  Mansfield  looks  any- 
thing but  strong. 

"  Yes,  for  a  time  I  was  very 
ill.  And  everyone  who  knows 
.says  it  is  marvellous  that  I  got 
through  alive,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  well  as  I  did.  I  had  a 
medicine  chest,  of  course, 
which  with  my  dressing-case 
was  about  one  man's  load. 
One  man  carries  about  6olbs. 
— not  more." 


"  When 
reach    of 


were    out   of 

how   did   you 

"  Is  there   a 


Photo<;raph  by\        [J.  atui  J.  Tlwvtson,  New  Bond  Street. 
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The    kiivu-w   ui-    Rf.vihws. 


here  have  no  idea  of  the  -../.  of  Rliodesia,  or  of 
the  different  attraitions  it  has.  I  wanted  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  country,  for  1  am 
very  much  interested  in  Rhodesia;  and  in  the  book  I 
intend  to  write  1  shall  include  a  great  deal  of  irifor- 
mation  which,  I  hopt*,  will  be  useful  to  emigrants, 
especially  to  the  middle-class,  for  whom  the  country 
seems  to  me  most  suitable  not  the  Salvation  Army 
class  of  emigrant,  without  capital,  for  I  think  it  is 
useless  for  ihern  to  go  out  there  where  only  native 
labour  is  used  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
everything  is  tnovin,^  in  Rhodesia  now ;  and  I  am 
convinced  tliat  the  country  is  a  splendid  one  for  just 
that  class  of  emigrants  for  whom  I  wish  to  write — 
midii!  '  .  ptiople  with  a  small  capital.  Sometimes 
such  :  ,  have  gone  with  only  a  very  small  capital 
(in  one  case  I  know  it  was  only  ;^5o)  and  yet  have 
succeeded.     Also,  I  think,  in  many  ways  it  would  be 


a  very  good  country  for  women  emigrants  with  some 
capital.  If  two  women,  for  instance,  with  ^^500 
went  out  to  Southern  Rhodesia  and  took  up  poultry- 
farming,  they  should  do  well ;  for  there  are  railways  in 
this  part,  and  produce  can  be  got  (juickly  to  a  market. 

"  Another  thing  I  think  is  very  much  needed  in 
Rhodesia,  and  that  is  good  Stores  on  the  ready  money 
system,  with  fresh  supplies.  There  is  so  much  of  the 
credit  system  in  Rhodesia — loo  much.  People  would 
often  buy  things  locally,  if  they  could  get  them  good 
and  fre.sh  ;  whereas  now  they  continually  have  to  send 
home  for  them. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mansfield  in  conclusion,  "  the 
Colonies  are  truly  the  lungs  of  Empire  ;  to  them  must 
Great  Hritain  look  for  the  breathing  spaces  wherein 
present  and  future  generations  must  go  for  develop- 
ment and  strength,  thus  providing  for  [wsterity  a 
secure  and  noble  inheritance." 


127. -THE  NEW  AUSTRALIAN   NAVY  :  COLONEL  THE  HON.  J.  F.  G.  FOXTON. 


Colon KL  P'oxroM,  honorary  m*raber  of  Mr. 
l^eakin's  Cabinet,  represented  -Vustralia  at  the  Con- 
ference   recently    held    in     London    upon     Imperial 

Defence.      He    is 


Colonel  the  Hon.  J.  F.  G.  Foxton. 


"The  result,"  he  remarked,  "is  v     ■.  ....  iw;.. 

We  did  not  |XThaps  get  aU  we  wanted,  but  still  we 
dill  very  Well." 

"  Brietlv,  what  has  W-   '  -ided  ?" 

"  As  far  as  we  in  .\u  ire  concerned,"  replied 

the  gallant  Colonel,  "  in.stcad  of  giving  an  annual  sum 
to  the  .\dmir.dty,  we  are  i^oing  to  obtain  and  bjiild  up 
a  complete  .Australian  tleet  unit,  manned  by  .\ustra- 
lians,  and  under  .Australian  control.  This  fleet  unit  will 
consist  of  one  cruiser  of  the  InJomitabU  tyix*  (which 
is  the  form  that  the  .Admiralty  drsire  that  our  offer 
of  a  /?/•<*// ///('Ml,'/// .sh()U Id  tak('>,  tluf-e  rruisers  ot  the 
Bristol  type,  six  torpedo-lxjal  destroyers,  and  three 


submarines.  The  personml  of  this  fleet  will  be  about 
2,300  men.  It  will  probably  have  its  base  at  Sydney, 
where  we  shall  ultimately  take  over  the  dockyard,  and 
with  the  China  Squadron  and  the  East  Indian 
Squadron,  of  similar  composition,  but  both  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  will  form  the  Pacific  Fleet.  The  ships 
will  be  interchangeable,  so  that  there  may  not  always 
be  the  .same  ships  in  the  Australian  Squadron, 
although  the  total  number  will  be  maintained  at 
not  less  than  twelve." 

"  But  all  this  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  scheme,  appeal- 
ing as  it  does  to  the  jxitriotism  and  national  sentiment 
of  our  |>eople,  will  be  adopted  by  Parliament." 
"  How  will  the  necessary  money  be  raised?" 
"  That    I    cannot   say   at    present.     The    Federal 
Parliament  has  hitherto  rather  set    its    face  against 
was  attending  the      borrowing  in  any  form,   even   for  so  promptly  prc- 
last  Im{K;rial  Con-      ductive  a  thing  as  the  Post  Ottice,  and  it  is  possible 
fercnce       The      that  the  money  for  the  fleet  will  have  to  be  raised  in 

a  different  way,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  forth- 
coming." 

••  What  will  it  cost  per  annum  ?  " 
"  \  liberal  estimate  places  the  amount  needed  at 
^750,000." 

••  Hut  this  will  be  an  increasing  sum,  will  it  not  ?  " 
"  No  ;  I  think  not  for  many  years  to  come.      This 
sum  includes  all   charges,  and  is,  I  think,  a  liberal 
one." 

•*  Do  you  intend  to  build  the  ships  yourselves?  " 
"  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  we  shall  build  our  own 
vessels  in  .Australia,  but  at  first  we  shall  have  to  build 
in  (ireat  Hriiain.  We  have  already  ordered  three 
destroyers,  two  of  which  will  be  delivered  complete, 
the  other  in  sections.  This  third  vessel  will  be  put 
together  in  Australia.  We  have  sent  men  to  Scotland 
to  assist  in   building  these  two  destroyers,  and   they 


staying  for  some 
weeks  in  England 
in  order  to  collect 
information  upon 
many  of  the  sub- 
jects raised  at  the 
Conference.  I 
tound  him  domi- 
'  iled  in  the  same 
rooms  at  the  Hotel 
( ,'ecil  which  were 
occupied  by  Mr. 
Deakin    when    he 


Colonel  talked 
quite  freely  upon 
the  results  of  the 
C 
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will  be  employed  in  putting  the  third  one  together, 
and  may  possibly  assist  in  building  the  other  three  in 
Sydney.  The  ships  of  our  Squadron  will  all  be  quite 
new,  and  by  the  time  they  are  becoming  obsolete, 
!-ay  after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  may  be  able  to  build 
others  to  replace  them.  The  armament  we  should, 
of  course,  get  from  the  old  country  for  some  years  to 
come." 

"  But  it  would  cost  you  a  good  deal  more  to  build 
in  Australia  than  to  buy  in  Great  Britain  ?" 

"  That  is  true,  but  that  is  a  settled  policy  now  in 
Australia.  It  costs  our  State  Governments  more  tobuiid 
locomotives,  for  instance,  than  to  purchase  them  in 
America  or  elsewhere  ;  but  we  prefer  to  use  our  own 
labour,  even  if  we  pay  more  for  it." 

"  The  personnel  '\s  to  be  entirely  Australian  ?" 

"  Ultimately.  At  first  we  shall  have  to  borrow  men 
and  officers  from  the  Royal  Navy,  but  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  our  own  men  trained  to  take  their  places  we 
shall  dispense  with  them,  although  we  should  be  glad 
to  keep  them  if  they  wished  to  resign  from  the  British 
and  join  the  Australian  Navy.  We  shall  no  doubt 
have  an  Admiral,  and  in  time  it  may  be  expected  that 
an  Australian  will  be  in  supreme  command;  but  that 
cannot  be  for  many  years." 

"  So  the  Australian  fleet  will  be  quite  distinct,  and 
a  unit  in  itself?  " 

*'  Yes,  it  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Conmionwealth  Government,  but  when  need  arises 
will  to  a  certainty  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty  and  be  under  the  command  of  the  Naval 
Commander-in-Chief.  When  acting  with  other  squad- 
rons, if  the  Australian  Admiral  were  senior  in  rank, 
he  would  assume  command  of  the  combined  fleet, 
just  as  the  senior  officer  already  does  in  the  Royal 
Navy." 

"  Then  what  about  training  your  officers  and  men?" 

"  We  have  to  start  a  naval  school  or  college.  We 
must  have  an  'Osborne'  and  a  'Dartmouth,'  pos- 
sibly in  one  establishment." 

"  But  still  your  navy  is  large  enough  to  offer  a 
career  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Fisher  and  other  naval  experts  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted. It  may  be  said  that  a  fleet  composed  as  ours 
will  be  gives  a  man  as  much  opportunity  of  gaining 
practical  experience  as  he  would  obtain  in  larger 
squadrons  ;  in  fact,  he  would  probably  get  as  good  a 
training  as  in  the  Royal  Navy." 

"  And  most  of  your  officers  would  exchange  for  a 
time  into  the  Royal  Navy  ?" 

"  I  think  that  would  probably  be  confined  very 
largely  to  the  most  technical  branches." 

"  Have  you  contemplated  sending  your  officers  to 
England  for  their  early  training  instead  of  founding  a 
special  institution  for  the  purpose  in  Australia  ?  " 

"  That  would  not  work.  Even  now,  although 
Australia  has  the  right  every  year  to  nominate  a 
number  of  boys  for  Osborne,  not  more  than  half  have, 
I  think,  been  sent." 


"  Under  this  new  scheme  the  Admiralty  will  save 
money,  will  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  in  addition  it  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  a  far  more  efficient  fighting  unit  than 
the  present  Australian  Squadron.  .At  present  the 
upkeep  of  the  Pacific  fleet  probably  costs  the 
Admiralty  from  ^800,000  to  ^900,000  a  year. 
Towards  this  Australia  pays  ^200,000.  Great 
Britain  will  save  ^1^350,000  after  giving  ^^250,000 
towards  the  upkeep  and  general  cost  of  the  new 
Australian  fleet.  Ultimately  we  will  assume  the 
whole  burden.  The  question  of  providing  the  monev 
needed  for  the  first  cost  of  building  will  require  much 
consideration,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  let  the 
financial  difficulty  stand  in  the  way  of  acquiring  our 
own  fleet." 

"  The  whole  question  of  finance  is  really  bound  up 
with  that  of  population.  Fill  up  your  country,  and 
raising  money  would  no  longer  be  a  difficulty  ?  " 

"  That  is  true.  We  need  immigrants,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, whilst  everyone  is  saying  so  individually  on 
all  occasions,  we  manage  to  find  many  reasons  for 
opposition  to  any  definite  and  practical  scheme  for 
them  to  enter  and  settle  in  our  country." 

"  People  say  that  your  new  and  independent  Navy 
is  only  a  preliminary  step  towards  cutting  the 
painter?" 

"  That  is  absurd.  Such  an  idea  is  not  seriously 
entertained  by  any  true  Australian.  In  fact,  throagh- 
out  the  British  Empire  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  the  independence  and  the  freer  the  hand,  the 
more  loyal  the  Dominions  become." 

"  .And  what  about  the  Army  ?  " 

"  The  forces  throughout  the  Empire  will  be 
standardised.  The  organisation,  the  methods  and 
equi[)ment  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  similar. 
Although  a  brigade  could  not  be  taken,  as  it  now 
exists,  from  Australia  for  use  elsewhere  (being  com- 
posed of  citizen  soldiers  who  could  not  all  volunteer 
for  service  abroad),  it  could  be  raised  from  many 
different  regiments,  the  only  alteration  required  being 
as  it  were  the  change  of  the  numbers  and  badges  on 
the  uniforms.  Such  a  brigade  could  be  raised  in  a 
week,  and  would  at  once  step  into  its  proper  place  in 
an  Imperial  Army  and  find  all  the  other  brigades 
of  the  same  arm  (from  whatever  part  of  the  Empire) 
similar  in  all  essential  things  to  itself.  Thai  is, 
roughly  speaking,  what  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  con- 
ference. One  result  of  this  systematising  will  be  that 
before  any  change  can  be  carried  out  in  the  British 
Army  the  Colonial  authorities  will  have  to  be  con- 
sulted, which  points  to  the  ultimate  creation  of  some 
central  body  composed  of  representatives  from  thje 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  some  such 
arrangement  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  made 
seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable,  and  its  results  may  be 
far-reaching  indeed.  The  Imperial  General  Staff"  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  future  development  may  make 
this  easier  and  simpler  as  the  years  go  on  than  now 
seems  possible." 
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AN   APPEAL   TO   THE    UNIVERSITY    STUDENTS    OF  THE   WORLD. 

AT  the  close  of  last  month  a  small  but  significant  gathering  of  university  students  was  held  at  the  Hague. 
It  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  mutual  help  and  good  comradeship, 
which  is  known  as  C^r,/,/ /r<//r^j.  Rumours  had  been  current  as  to  a  possible  split  in  the  camp.  The 
rival  claims  of  the  French  and  Italian  students  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Association  threatened  to  result  in  a 
secessiot)  of  the  French  group  an  event  that  would  have  b«en  the  more  regrettable  as  the  Conference  had 
every  prosjKJct  of  l)eing  able  to  extend  its  range  of  usefulness  by  effecting  an  alliance  with  the  Association  of 
American  students.     Fortunately,  after  much  argument  and  protracted  debate,  the  ambitions  of  France  were 


Group  of  '  Corda  Fratres  "  Members  taken  at  Palace  Hotel.  Scheveningen.  August  27th, 


1909. 


/>?A^  ;^^       r      '''      "^''^  ''""^^''^''^^  "^'-^de   for  affiliating  to  Corda 

^Zl^uA\.TrZ  '     '  'Kroup.     CW.;  >^,^/r..,  therefore,  instead  of  perishing  of  inani- 

for  the  future  '""   """  '^'''"^''*'  '^^"  *-'''^^  '''^^  ^  "luch  more  promising  outlook 

The  meeting  of  tlie  Conl.  rmceof  the  rc.:nnstitute.I  and  extended  Corda  Fratres  seemed  to  me  opportune 
for  issuing  an  apjKa  to  the  university  youth  of  all  n.itions  to  band  themselves  to.-ether  to  promoVeThe  6^0!^ 
of  the    ntemnt.onal  Uorld-State.     The  thought  that  university  students  may  plav  as  ^?ea  T^^^-   n  prom^^^^^^^^^ 

ago.  wh.^   .   .aw   the    ^  aH^andNT^::^  ^^.^^^  ^T^^^^ 

pilgrimage  of  peace.     I   therefore  we  corned  the  opiHirtunitv  .1   m,.  hv  .^        /  .       JT       u 

Co„r,.rcn,...  „f  S,„.icn,s  .,.  ...c  Hasuc  „„  ,hc  suhj.v.  i/  ,h?:'orld-,  pca«.  '"^t'grs   7TZ'L  t'thTha  f" 
million  university  students  of  the  worl'!  '  •     •    '         '  Vlf  oni„  ^    *      .        u  ^"^'^^''^  '■^'  ^"*^  "^" 

useful  influence  on   the  evolution  of  ''    to^Z  Lr  "^ V^'^'.^^'T?  ^"''''! 

I  niT.if.  fnr  fhi-  Prir**  nf  fK*.  u*«rM      I  ».  .^    1       r  11     -  -    ••<-s  logtttier  in  an    International   Students 

rmn   .n    St  id'-nt^n   n^  wKn^'^' n  ""  ^""   ''V  ""^  ^^^^^  '  ^"^^   ^«  ^V'  ^"^  ^^'^  »^-  '^'-^l  ^o  hear 

l:;;;c^:c:':?  thL  z:::;      ::^,.  ^,:tl^.^^^i.  ^  ^""^  ^•"^"^  ^'^  '^"^  -"^^-s  (or  the 
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It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  be  requested  to 
address  the  International  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Students  on  the  subject  of  International  Peace. 
Especially  at  this  time.  For  we  stand  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  it  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  graduates  of  our  universities 
how  that  crisis  is  solved.  Permit  me,  who  has  never 
been  a  graduate  at  any  university— having  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  help 
to  earn  my  own  living — to  speak  as  an  outsider  to  you, 
whom  I  may  regard  as  a  representative  audience  of 
the  half  million  students  who  are  at  the  present  time 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  university  education. 

THE    ELECT    HALF    MILLION. 

I  say  half  a  million,  but  that  is  an  outside  estimate.  In 
rough  numbers  there  are  in  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  125,000  students, 
in  Germany  50,000,  in  France  30,000,  in  Italy  25,000, 
\n  Russia  and  Great  Britain  fewer  than  20,000  each. 
That  leaves  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  is  probably  too  large  by  half. 
But  take  it  at  that.  Estimating  the  number  of  human 
beings  who  woke  up  this  morning  on  this  planet 
at  1,500  millions,  each  university  graduate  roughly 
represents  3,000  men,  women,  and-  children  who 
have  not  your  advantages,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
your  constituency.  To  you  it  has  been  given  to 
acquire  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  not  for 
yourselves  alone,  but  that  you  may  see  for  others,  hear 
for  others,  and  transmit  to  the  others  the  garnered 
wealth  of  the  culture  of  the  world.  In  an  age  of 
democracy  you  are  the  intellectual  aristocrats  of  the 
world,  the  natural  and  accepted  leaders  of  the  human 
race.  Your  sceptre  lies  in  your  brain,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  efficiency  of  which  the  ablest  men  of  the 
elder  generation  have  devoted  their  lives, 

THE    LORDS    OF    THE    FUTURE, 

The  world  lies  before  you.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  ? 

On  your  bowed  head  the  awful  past 

Has  laid  its  consecrating  hands  ; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused  waiting  your  supreme  command. 

What  word  of  command  are  you  to  give  to  the 
Future?  For  it  is  yours  to  command.  The  Future 
will  obey.  Not  collectively,  but  individually,  it  is 
you  men  and  women  in  the  universities  to-day  who 
will  for  the  next  fifty  years  shape  the  history  of  the 
world. 

THE    FIRST   WORD    OF   THE   CENTURY. 

You  will  observe  that  I  say  men  and  women.  I 
emphasise  women  ;  because  this  recognition  of  the 
right,  the  power,  and  the  duty  of  women  to  share, 
and  share  equally,  with  men  in  all  that  goes  to  the 
guidance  and  the  governance  of  the  world  is  the  first 
great  word  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  lies  on  the 
threshold  of  lumian  progress,  and  those  who  deny  it, 
however  excellent  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are 


men  of  the  Reaction,  who  do  not  count  save  as  the 
imi)edimenta  which  impede  the  march  of  the  army 
of  progress. 

THE    HERITAGE    OF    THE    PAST. 

The  world  of  the  future  is  your  domain,  and  you 
have  all  the  lore  of  the  world  stored  in  your  libraries 
to  teach  you  how  to  rule  it.  It  is  because  I  do 
not  think  half  of  you — nay,  that  10  per  cent,  of 
you — have  ever  realised  that  conception  that  I  have 
accepted  your  invitation  to  address  you  to-day. 

The  world,  I  say,  is  your  inheritance.  Into  your 
hands  in  a  few  years  will  pass  all  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  civilisation.  All  the  glorious  monuments 
reared  by  the  piety  or  the  patriotism  of  your  ancestors, 
all  the  laboriously  acquired  science,  and  the  records 
of  the  great  inspirations  of  the  world  will  be  yours. 
Heirs  of  all  the  ages,  I  salute  you  !  We  of  the  older 
generation  hand  you  the  title-deeds  of  your  Empire. 
What  are  you  gomg  to  do  with  it  ? 

A    CLARION    CRY. 

I  have  a  message  to  you,  which  I  hope  I  may  be 
able  to  deliver  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Would  that 
it  might  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  half  million 
university  graduates  of  the  world  like  the  note  of  a 
silver  clarion  summoning  them  to  battle.  And  I  speak 
as  if  to  soldiers  suddenly  roused  from  heavy  slumber, 
who  confusedly  ask,  Where  is  the  enemy  ?  What  is 
the  word  of  command  ? 

THE   UNITY    OF   THE    RACE. 

First,  I  say,  realise  your  responsibility  as  the  fore- 
most citizens  and  destined  rulers  of  this  planet. 
Spare  a  few  moments  every  day  from  your  classes 
and  your  sports  to  remember  that  the  world  is  a  whole 
and  not  a  mere  heterogeneous  jumble  of  disconnected 
fragments.  It  is  your  duty,  your  destiny,  and  your 
glory  to  assist  in  the  evolution  of  the  unity  of  the  race 
from  the  chaos  of  jarring  atoms.  It  used  to  be  said 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  that,  while  some  men  thought  in 
parishes  and  others  in  countries,  he  thought  in  con- 
tinents. I  want  you  to  rise  still  higher,  and  think  of 
the  planet  as  a  unit,  and  the  human  race  as  one  great 
family.  The  more  you  realise  that  idea  the  more 
clearly  you  will  see  the  splendour  of  the  task  which 
lies  before  you  and  the  immense  significance  of  thc 
present  moment  in  the  evolution  of  the  World-State. 

A    GUIDING    STAR. 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  man  than  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  to  grasp  firmly  .some  idea  great  enough 
to  serve  him  as  a  guiding  star  during  the  whole  of  his 
career.  Nothing  is  worse  for  a  man  than  an  inade- 
quate ideal,  or  an  ideal  which  can  easily  and  speedily 
be  realised.  The  ideal  which  I  offer  for  your  inspira- 
tion and  direction  is  neither  easy  to  be  reali.sed  nor 
one  which  can  be  attained  in  a  few  years.  It  is  one 
that  demands,  and  is  worthy  to  demand,  the  devotion 
of  the  rest  of  your  lives. 
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WHAT   USIVERSITV   STUDENTS    HAVE    DOSfc. 

IvOokin^i  hark  over  tlu:  history  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  notliin  ■    •      ' -•  conspicuously  than 

the    splcnilid  .by    the    university 

youth  of  Germany  and  of  Italy  in  the  realisation  of 
t'  v  of  their  -  "      s.     Not   less 

i., 1  was  the  c; . —  .i  the  colleges 

of  America  gave  up  their  noblest  and  their  best  to 
-Vive  the  unity  of  the  United  States.  .  But  the  unity 
of  Germany,  of  1*  '  -id  of  the  I'nitcil  States — 
these    Were    but  i.il    trifles    comjMred    with 

the  greater  unity  to  which  I  invite  you  to  dedicate 
your  eflTorts. 

WHAT   THEV    NOW    .MAV    DO. 

VoT  the  great  achievement  that  calls  for  your 
patient  labour,  your  heroic  endeavour,  it  may 
be  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  heart's  blood,  is  the 
achi'  t  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  the  f«Hl«-ration 

of   II  1,  the   evolution  of  the   Universal  World- 

State.  That  ideal  is  so  vast,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  so  remote,  that  it  can  only  ap[)eal  to  those 
whose  iiit(.iiigrnce  is  of  a  comjkiratively  high  order. 
The  very  conception  will  apjKar  absurd  to  some.  It 
will  be  inconceivable  to  others.  But  to  you,  the 
t/i/<-  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  world,  it  should 
apjK-ar  neither  ridiculous  nor  incomprehensible.  For, 
as  I  will  proceed  to  show,  it  is  slowly  being  evolved, 
almost  unc  onsriously,  amidst  us,  and  it  may  in  the 
next  few  years  suddenly  be  forced  forward  with  a 
sudden  leap  by  the  coming  of  the  aeroplane. 

If  you  follow  me  so  far,  I  will  now  venture  to 
adiluce  some  considt-ralions  which  justify  me  as  a 
practical  pilitiri.in  in  sinntniniing  you  to  this  high 
emprise. 

IHt    UNPOi'ULAKIlY    OF    PEACE. 

I  am  announced,  I  see,  to  speak  on  International 

Pc.i'C.     It    is  an   i; '  -    •'  Idly    with 

young  men.     I  syni,  ^    iien.     The 

theme  of  peace  is  the  mother  of  barren  platitudes 
which  seldom  It-.id  to  eflTective  action.  Peace,  as 
usually  repf-  M'-  ■!,  is  a  negative  thing.  "Thou  shalt 
not  fight."     \  )ns  seldom  stir  enthusiasm.     Men, 

especially  ybung  men,  require  something  more  |)osi- 
tive  to  live  for,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for,  than  a 
mere  abNtincine  from  fighting.  I  am  not  here  to 
preach  platitudes.  I  want  to  rouse  you  to  action,  action 
which  may  involve  •  ■,  and  >  .  will  involve 

risk  of  war.   Nor>  ■        ,,  ,.;iity  h.i^  -  -^  .ichievcd 

witlroui  some   i  cd,  and  n  ;  unity  is 

not  likely  to  be  brought  about  without  some  .sacrifice 
of  life. 

VHK.    ATIRACTIVENESS    OK    WAK. 

That  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  attractions  of  this 
ideal.  No  ideal  ever  really  rouses  the  hearts  of  men 
to  great  effort  that  docs  not  offer  them  as  reward 
some  of  the  privaimns,  the  v.- -•. -...s^  jh^  ..^^  ....  .,.j. 
which,  as  a   practi'al  matter  arc  su;  iip 

briefly  in  the  word  war.     It  is    iways  the  blood  of 


the  martyrs  which  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  If 
you  want  to  enlist  men  for  a  great  cause  offer 
them  wounds,  imprisonment,  death  —  these  are 
the  magnets  that  attract  the  heroic  soul — not 
soft  feather-beds,  comfortable  salaries  and  snug 
{tensions. 

DISAR.MA.MK.S'l     IMPOSSIBLE. 

Neither  am  I  here  to  preach  disarmament.  1  have 
been  at  two  Hague  Conferences,  and  I  know  by 
bitter  experience  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to 
pro|)Ose  disarmament.  No  Power  dare  reduce  its 
armaments  even  by  a  single  soldier  unless  all  agree, 
and  all  Powers  will  not  agree.  To  put  disarmament 
before  the  establishment  of  the  World  State  is  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  .\rinamenis,  moreover,  are 
working  out  their  own  damnation.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  ruinous  expenditure  on  armaments 
is  a  substitute  for  the  far  more  ruinous  expenditure  on 
war.  Nations  do  not  test  their  strength  by  war  ;  they 
have  substituted  for  this  the  less  bloody  test  of  competi- 
tion in  i)rei)aration  for  war.  No  nation  has  spent 
more  on  its  army  than  Germany,  but  since  187 1  no 
German  soldier  has  l>een  summoned  to  shed  his 
blood  in  Euro|)ean  war.  No  nation  has  spent  more 
on  its  navy  than  England,  and  although  she  has  built 
and  rebuilt  her  navy  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  none  of  her  warships  has  ever  had  to  go 
into  action  on  the  high  seas.  We  are,  indeed,  living 
in  a  period  of  unparalleled  peace  and  of  unprecedented 
exix;nditure  as  an  insurance  against  war. 

THE    WORLD    AT    PEACE. 

Compare  the  thirty-eight  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  war  with  the 
corresponding  thirty-eight  years  of  the  preceding 
three  centuries,  and  you  will  be  struck  by  th'e  extra- 
ordinary contrast  between  the  peace  of  Europe  now 
and  the  wars  which  racked  it  then.  From  1771  to 
1809,  from  1071  to  1709,  from  157 1  to  1609  war 
was  chronic  in  Europe.  During  the  periods  repre- 
sented by  Napoleon,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Henri 
Quatre  war  was  normal.  To-day  not  a  graduate  in 
any  university  in  Europe  lias  ever  heard  a  shot  fired 
in  war  within  the  confines  of  his  native  land.  That 
is  a  great  advance.  And  it  is  this  prolonged  period 
of  peace  whidi  has  made  it  possible  to  le\T  upon  the 
labour  of  the  world  the  constantly  increasing  tax  of 
the  cost  of  armaments. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    INTERNATIONALIS.M. 

But  it  is  not  only  wealth  that  has  increased  during 
this  prolonged  peace.  Under  the  cover  of  the  iron 
shield  of  war  preparations  internationalism  has  been 
growing  silently  to  an  extent  very  little  realised  by 
any  of  us.  Trade,  commerce,  railway,  shipping, 
science,  are  all  international.  The  post  office,  the 
miemational  railway,  the  cosmoiwlilan  character  of 
modern  -  the  newspa|>er,  the  magazine,  all  are 

weaving  a    ,(  internationalism  under  the  surface 

A   trench  writer  recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
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American  public  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  realising 
the  new  ideal  is  going  on  constantly  all  around  us. 
He  said : — 

World  orgrinisalion  is  no  lonjjer  an  ideal,  but   is  an  accom- 
plished   fact.     The   foundations  in  international    life  have  been 
laid  by  the  slow  working  of  economic  and  social  causes,  guided 
iiy  the  conscious  will    of    man,   but    rrsponding  and  logically 
expressing  the  deepest  needs  of  human  life.      All  those  activities 
cannot  be  adequately  protected  or  advanced  by  isolated  .States. 
I'i'here  are  in  existence  over  sixty  five  public  international  unions 
r  composed  of  .States.     Of  these  thirty  are  provided  with  adininis- 
I  tralive  bureaus  or  commissions.     We  must    realise    our    inter- 
i  dependence  in  practical  ;iff.iirs.     It   is  through  the  creation  of 
f  international  organisations  for  all   the  interests    of    human  life 
that  a  positive  content  of  the  feeling  of  a  common  humanity  is 
being  provided.     For  this  purpose  adequate  institutions  are   to 
be  created  so  as  to  take  international  action  out  of  the  field  of 
resolutions  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  realitit^s  of  human   life. 
The  void  which  the    old    cosmopolitan  ideal   left  between   the 
individual  and  humanity  is  thus  being  filled   up  by  the  creation 
of  living  institutions  thnuigh  which  the  individual  may  gradually 
learn  to  co-operate,  in   many  groups,  with  all  his  fellow-men. 
The  most  important  fact  of  which  we  have  become  conscious  in 
our  generation  is  that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  real. 

KVIDENCES    OK    GROWTH. 

There  was  recently  published  at  Brussels  a  volume 
to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  which  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  existing 
International  Associations,  and  the  number,  the  range 
and  the  variety  of  these  Associations  will  very  much 
surprise  those  of  you  who  do  not  look  beneath  the 
surface.  In  this  city  of  the  Hague  two  public-spirited 
citizens,  Messrs.  Eyckmann  and  Horrex,  have  formed 
a  centre  of  internationalism  which  has  as  its  immediate 
objective  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  shall  be  the 
international  capital  of  the  world  on  the  dunes  to  the 
north  of  Scheveningen. 

THE   COMING   POWER. 

When  a  crab  has  cast  its  shell  it  is  weak  and  help- 
less until  its  new  shell  forms.  During  that  period  of 
defencelessness  it  seeks  refuge  in  a  crevice  in  the 
rocks,  where,  safe-sheltered  from  its  adversaries,  it  can 
grow  strong  and  once  more  venture  out  into  the  sea. 
The  international  and  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  mankind 
during  last  century  was  very  much  like  the  defenceless 
crab.  It  took  shelter  out  of  sight  under  huge  over- 
hanging masses  of  armaments.  But  there  in  its 
retreat  the  beneficent  work  of  nature  has  gone  on, 
and  now  it  is  about  ready  to  emerge  once  more 
visible  and  triumphant  as  a  dominant  force  among 
men.  Those  of  you  who  desire  to  array  yourselves 
on  the  side  of  the  coming  truth  will  do  well  to  hasten 
to  assist  the  growth  of  internationalism  by  all  means 
in  your  power. 

WH.\T    EACH    CAN    DO. 

How  can  you  do  it  ?  you  ask. 

First,  by  constantly  thinking  of  the  ideal  of  the 
International  World-State  ;  secondly,  by  never  losing 
an  opportunity  to  communicate  to  others  the  faith 
that  is  within  you,  especially  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  you  ;  and,  thirdly,  doing  whatever  you  can  to 
promote  between  the  nations  the  good  feeling   that 


prevails    between  the  various   provinces  of  a  single 
State. 

That  is  your  work  as  individuals  in  your  colleges, 
in  your  homes,  in  your  localities.  But  there  are 
certain  great  objects  which  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  view. 

THE    HAGUE   CONFERENCE. 

First,  there  is  the  promotion  of  a  healthv  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
That  body,  much  derided  by  the  fools  of  the  world, 
represents  a  faltering,  stumbling  forward  step  of 
humanity  towards  the  creation  of  an  International 
World-State,  with  its  periodical  Parliament  and  its 
permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice.  The  first  Hague 
Conference  of  1899  was  confined  to  only  a  section, 
although  the  larger  section,  of  the  human  race.  The 
second  Hague  Conference  contained  representatives 
of  every  sovereign  State  save  Abyssinia,  Morocco, 
Liberia  and  Costa  Rica.  The  Hague  projects  are 
working  plans  drawn  up  by  responsible  Governments 
of  the  world  for  the  foundations  of  the  International 
World-State.  It  is  upon  these  lines  that  the  human 
race  is  progressing  to  unity.  Waste  no  time  in  declaim- 
ing concerning  the  pressure  of  armaments.  Rejoice 
rather  that  the  very  ruinously  costly  expenditure  on 
armies  and  navies  acts  as  a  constantly  increasing  pres- 
sure upon  all  nations  to  pay  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  creation  of  that  central  federal  World  Tribunal 
and  World  Legislature.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
ways  good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  the  result  is  exactly 
contrary  to  the  intent. 

THE   SPECIAL    URGENCY    OF   THE    MOMENT. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  very  well  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  heroic  in  merely  thinking  and  talking — 
although  some  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes  only 
thought  and  talked,  while  their  thoughts  and  words 
made  the  world  act — and  that  there  is  nothing  very 
urgent  in  the  Hague  Conference,  which  will  not  meet 
again  for  five  or  six  years.  To  which  objection 
I  reply,  that  since  the  Hague  Conference  met  a 
new  factor  has  come  into  the  international  situation 
which  alters  everything.  We  have  all  often  heard 
that  water  will  not  freeze,  no  matter  how  low  the  tem- 
perature may  be,  until  the  surface  is  stirred.  The 
water  remains  liquid  until  it  is  touched — although  but 
with  a  pin  point.  Instantly  the  water  congeals,  and 
a  solid  surface  presents  itself  to  the  touch.  This  is 
exactly  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
to-day.  The  warlike  temperature  of  the  world  has 
been  steadily  falling  these  last  thirty  years.  But  still 
there  is  no  sign  of  that  settled  peace  which  ought  to 
result  from  the  steady  fall  in  the  temperature.  Now 
at  the  crucial  moment  a  new  factor  is  introduced — 
the  aeroplane  dashes  into  the  international  waters, 
and  we  may  confidently  expect  the  crystallization  of 
the  elements  into  a  stable  state. 

It  is  this  advent  of  the  aeroplane  which  constitutes 
the  special  urgency  of  the  present  moment. 
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It  may  seem  a  [laradox  u>  snmi-  that,  at  a  moment 
when  every  nation  is  inrr<  ^  naval  construction 

to  the  uttcrnjost,  I  shouUl  s|K:ak  so  (  Iv  of  the 

acroj)latv  as  li!    '     ■     '      !   to  ihi-   <;  i.inre  ol 

the  building  of  .  'ifs.      It  is  ;  <:  that  the 

trade  of  the  armourer  was  never  more  brisk  than  in 
the  (lorndr  imm»*<ii  '     '     "     '        <•  ,<-r 

rendcrrd  armour  a  I i  .  .    -  ,         '    nt 

to  fighting  efTirienry.  'I'he  artificers  of  bows  and 
arrows  probably  looked  down  with  supn-iu':  lontcmpt 
upon  thosr  who  warned  them  that  ih  •  '  ■••'■■-  of  the 
fulurr  would  Ik;  dr«:idcd  not  by  the  .  shaft 

but  by  villainous  saltjx'tre.  Nevertheless  coats  of 
armour  must  now  be  sought  for  in  museums,  and  the 
long-bow  ami  the  cross  Inivv  .ililc-  survive  onls-  as  the 
toys  of  the  schoolboy. 

It  docs  not  require  much  prescience  to  fi^rrMc  tliat 

.T Mts  will  soon  go  the  way  of  armour,  and  that 

I  iich    guns    will    soon    be   as  obsolete  as  the 

six-foot  bow.  The  coming  of  the  aeroplane  will 
revolutionise  everything. 

VIEW'S   OF    SOVERKIONS    AND    STATESMEN. 

Austria,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  launch  out  into  a 
hu'jc  expenditure  on  Drfadtiouj^hts.  The  King  of 
Italv  showe<l  a  keener  insight  into  the  probabilities 
of  the  future  when  he  said  twq  years  ago  :  "  Why 
should  we  s|x;nd  two  millions  over  a  huge  ironclad 
when  there  is  every  r«Mson  to  believe  an  aeroplane 
costing  no  more  than  a  motor-car  may  reduce  it  to  old 
iron  l)cfore  it  leaves  the  stocks  ?'"  I  still  have  a  lively 
sense  of  the  emphasis  with  which  M.  d'Achrenlhal 
assured  me  on  the  eve  of  the  late  Hague  Conference  that 
peace  apostles  could  not  l)e  more  profitably  emj)loyed 
than  in  w- -■•--  rhc  Parlinm  ■'  -'the  world  to  make 
grants  f>  uilding  of  _  .,  for   when  the  air- 

ship comes  frontiers,  fortresses,  fleets — everything 
goes.  The  German  Minister  for  P'oreign  Affairs  told 
me  in  1907  that  thev  never  for  a  ntoment  allowed 
themselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  airship.  Because  when 
that  comes  it  will  revolutionise  everything.  The  air- 
ship has  come,  and  romc  to  stay.  'XY  '  '  '  -ate 
judgment  of  the    Italian    military    aeroh  m 

191 3  there  will  l)e  as  many  aeroplanes  in  the  air  as 
there  are  now  n  rs  in  tl  to  be 

an  accom[)lishi  .   ;..■         I   ha\ ,    •■         t!,,  v,- 

things    for  the    last  five  years.      Everyone 

ning  to  admit  that  there  may,  after  all,  l)c  somethmg 

in  it. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE   AEROPtJ^NE. 

Phis  week  the   .T'l-'^'ion  of  the  world    has   been 
riveted  upon  the  c  of  \\\v  aviainr«i  at    Kheims. 

The  public  is  at   Last  that   the 

conipust  of  the  air  ....    .^^ 

actual   lacL     The  lel 

was  crossed  by  M,  Bidriot  profoundly  stirred  the 
imagination  of  mankiml.  but  at  only 

at  the   beginning  o(  thmgs.     W'  .  in- 


plane,  which  is  waiting  its  trial  at  Chalons,  makes  its 
advent,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  better  idea  both  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  aeroplane  to  cover  great  dis- 
tances without  d<'soending  to  earth  to  replenish  its- 
supply  of  jxtrol,  and  also  as  to  its  rapidity  of  flii;ht,| 
as  well  as  the  facility  of  handling  machines  driven  by 
loo-h.p  and  '  •-ijuariers  of  a  ton.      .Mr. 

I'xlison  has   i  .  ,  icd  that  within  five  years 

lime  all  mails  and  express  passengers  will  he  for-[ 
warded  by  aeroplanes  travelling  at  the  rate  of  100 
•miles  an  hour.  We  do  not  need  to  b<lieve  that  such 
a  prediction  will  be  fuUilied  to  the  letter,  but  it  is 
obvious  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  in  which  the  old, 
methods  of  warfare  and  the  old  barriers  between 
<;t  tl.  s  will  appear  as  fantastic  anachronisms. 

THE   TREMENDOUS   ALTERNATIVE. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  sceptics,  that  there  may 
after  all  l>e  "  something  in  it."  But  what  that  some- 
thing is  few  persons  save  imaginative  speculators  like 
Mr.  H.  (».  Wells  have  even  dimly  begun  to  conceive. 
What  the  airship  carries  beneath  its  planes  is  the 
most  far-reaching  revolution  that  has  ever  transformed 
the  world.  That  revolution  may  be  beneftcftit  be\ 

the  ho|)esof  the  greatest  Utopians  or  it  njay  be  n 

ficent  beyond  the  fears  of  the  worst  pessimist  The 
aeroplane  may  be  railed  the  avattt-courrur  of  the 
in:  '  •  nal  World  State  or  the  herald  of  the  ruin  of 
cu  i).     "  Be  my  brother  or   I    will   slay  thee," 

the  French  Revolutionist's  formula,  will  now  be 
revived  with  an  infinitely  wider  ai'  '  m  :  because 

the  airship  represents  an  addition  u.  .....  :  )rces  of  de- 
struction so  vast,  so  incalculable  that  it  places  human 
society  at  the  mercy  of  any  of  its  component  parts.  The 
air  '-  1  1  .1  .  'the  air  at  I  c  '  ;  .in  hour 
ca:  ,  ,       .  :.».  of  high       ^         .  rs  or  of 

asphyxiating  shells  on  any  point  from  any  height  is 
the  nearest  approximation  which  i:  1  has  made 

to  the  discovery  of  \  ril.  It  was  b,  w..  nvention  of 
Vril — that  pot<;nt  compound  of  electricity. md  dynamite 
by  which  a  child  could  destroy  an  army  by  waving  a 
W.I    '       V.it    Lord     f      ■  '     '        .1    the    ultimate 

e\  1  of  war.  ,  lie  next  step  to 

Vril.  For  it  pKiccs  illimitable  forces  of  destruction 
at  the  •  who  can  raise  ^{Ji 0,000  and 

find  h..  . -,...  ;adoes  to  do  their  bidding. 

(Captain  T.  G.  Tulloch,   writing   in  the   Nitutcetith 
utury,  said  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it 

'IS  to  rendrr 

^      .  .    ,  •    very  siiurt 

space  of  time  with  half-a-do^en  airships  acting  under 

a  '  -1.     I  am  11  ng,  and  I  make  the 

«'  ..icni  in  all  .n<^. ...... 

IHB   NEED    FOR   THE   WORl..^'-^.  Mr. 
\\n,-.  .1.: ,.,.  :.  .!..,.  .1...  \ T„  ...;      1     • 

hi!  .,;i 

or  below  the  world  s  surface,  is  absolutely  unprotected 
fr-  •  '  •■•  wliich  this 

i* :  '■  1    \^  w     t  y . . . 
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ceived  years  ago  by  M.  Azefif  when  he  recommended 
the  Russian  Revolutionists  to  resort  to  the  aeroplane 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Governments  do  not  cease  their 
absolutely  fatuous  habit  of  preparing  for  war  with 
each  other  they  may  find  themselves  confronted  by 
forces  of  disorder  armed  with  new  and  invincible 
weapons,  against  which  they  themselves  will  be 
powerless.  Should  they  let  hell  loose  by  making  war 
upon  each  other,  Heaven  itself  would  rain  hell  fire 
upon  the  modern  cities  of  the  plain.  In  sheer  self- 
defence  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ought  to 
compel  Governments  to  federate  into  one  inter- 
national World-State,  with  international  tribunals 
interpreting  the  laws  of  an  international  Parliament, 
whose  decisions  would  be  enforced  by  an  Executive 
without  whose  command  appeal  to  force  on  earth,  or 
air,  or  sea  would  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

THE    AEROPLANE   AND    TARIFFS. 

This  may  read  like  Utopia.  But  it  is  the  only 
alternative  to  the  destruction  of  civilisation.  If  we 
refuse  to  recognise  that  the  aeroplane  will  soon  render 
war  impossible,  human  society  may  find  itself  hurled 
with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down  to  bottomless 
perdition,  like  Lucifer  and  his  hosts  in  "  Paradise 
Lost."  The  minds  of  men,  especially  of  ruling  men, 
are  slow  to  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  the 
aeroplane,  which  renders  armaments  obsolete,  will 
probably  open  their  eyes  to  its  significance  by  abolish- 
ing frontiers.  The  smugglers  of  the  air  will  have 
everything  their  own  way.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  Customs  duties  on  any  goods 
save  those  which  are  imported  by  the  ton.  The 
drying  up  of  the  Customs  revenue  may  predispose 
Governments  first  to  reduce  and  then  to  abandon 
their  armaments.  But  meantime  all  the  more 
thoughtful  among  us  will  do  well  to  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  supreme  question :  When  the  aeroplane 
comes  and  the  old  order  goes,  what  is  to  take  the 
place  of  war  ? 

THE   OPPORTUNITY   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   STUDENT. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
what  part  the  youth  of  the  universities  should  take 
in  view  of  possibilities  so  momentous.  We  are  face 
to  face  either  with  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe 
as  a  world- wasting  war  waged  from  the  air,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  possibility  that,  realising  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  disaster,  the  statesmen  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  world  may  recognise  the  fact  that  war 
has  become  an  anachronism,  and  set  about  devising 
some  other  means  for  settling  the  controversies  of 
nations. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  organise  groups  of 
university  graduates  in  every  university  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  action.  The  university  youth  can  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  what  has  at  present  been 
attempted. 


A    PRACTICAL    PROGRAMME, 

If  in  every  university  there  were  a  group  of,  say,  a 
dozen  young  men  and  women  who  firmly  grasped  the 
fundamental  truth  that  the  International  World-State 
is  coming  into  existence,  and  that  the  aeroplane  will 
probably  precipitate  the  advent  of  this  new  mode  of 
organising  the  world,  and  if  they  were  to  think  and 
discuss  together  how  best  to  meet  this  new  and 
portentous  issue,  a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  lead 
public  opinion  in  the  right  direction.  But  you  might 
ask  me  what  can  be  done  ?  If  the  aeroplane  is  to 
render  modern  war  on  land  or  sea  impossible  on  the 
old  lines,  and  if  you  deprecate  the  carrying  on  war 
into  the  air,  what  can  be  done  ?  Nations,  like 
individuals,  must  have  some  way  of  settling  disputes. 
Better  decision  by  spinning  a  coin  in  the  air 
or  drawing  lots  than  no  decision  at  all.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to  such  a 
haphazard  method  of  solving  disputes.  If  once  it  is 
recognised  that  an  appeal  to  war  might  mean  the 
destruction  of  civilisation,  the  Powers  would  sooner  or 
later  be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Supreme  Court  which  foundered  at  the 
last  Hague  Conference  on  the  question  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Judges. 

THE    HAGUE   TRIBUNAL. 

The  Tribunal  already  exists  on  paper,  and  there 
exists  also  a  general  agreement  that  resort  should  be 
had  to  such  a  Tribunal  in  a  great  number  of  specified 
classes  of  dispute.  What  is  wanted  is  just  a  little 
increased  emphasis.  The  Powers  universally  agree 
that  a  certain  course  is  the  best  course  to  take,  but, 
unfortunately,  while  they  are  prepared  to  assert  that 
it  is  the  best  course  for  all  their  neighbours,  they  are 
not  always  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  course  for 
themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  put  pressure 
upon  any  recalcitrant  Power.  The  method  of  doing 
this  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Hague  Conference. 

A    NEGLECTED    DUTY. 

All  the  Powers  who  sign  the  Hague  Convention 
recognise  it  as  their  duty,  whenever  a  dispute  arises 
to  threaten  a  breach  of  the  peace,  to  remind  the 
disputants  of  the  existence  of  the  Hague  Court,  and 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hague  Convention.  The  question  as  to  who  should 
take  the  initiative  in  giving  effect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion was  unfortunately  left  undecided  at  the  first  Con- 
ference, and  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  was 
equally  unsuccessful  at  the  second  Conference.-  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  if  any  serious  dispute  arose 
between  great  Powers,  unless  this  duty  of  calling 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Hague  Court  were 
definitely  imposed  upon  some  Powers,  or  some  Chan- 
cellery receiving  instruction  from  all  the  Powers,  it  is 
one  which  is  never  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  What  is 
anybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
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A    FIRST   STKP. 

Our  late  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Catnpbell- 
Raniierinnn,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  a 
f.i  ;i;;uc  of  Peace  could  l>c  formed,  in  which  all  those 
nations  which  sinnrcly  desired  to  secure  {x;ace  would 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  each  other  to  take  joint 
action,  and  which  might  result,  among  other  things, 
in  the  ri  '  i  of  arm  What  w<  '    iking 

after  jubt  not   li      ;,. action  of  a:  ;..-  its  so 

much  as  the  removal  of  the  occasion  which  might 
liii'ij  I.'  -  .irmanuMits  into  use.  I  would  suggest  to 
til.  liiuuii.itional  Siudt-nts' Association  for  the  I'romo- 
tion  of  International  IVace  that  they  might  adopt  as 
their  first  ohjtxt  an  ap|)cal  to  all  the  signatories  of 
the  Flague  Convention  to  enter  into  an  ;i  tit  to 

the  effect  that,  should  any  dispute  arisu  :..;.  ..icning 
war,  each  of  the  parties  to  that  agreement  would 
individually  or  collectively,  or  both  individually  and 
,,,!),•.  fiv''!v.  appeal  to  all  the  other  signatories  of  the 
1 1  '  .  '  '  ivrntion  to  discharge  the  duty  which  they 
have  of  acting  under  Article  VIII. 

A    I.KAGUK   KOR   THE   OENKRAL    PEACE. 

If  this  su>;gestion  were  adopted  a  certain  numl>er 
of  Powers  niii;lu  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  League 
for  maintaining  the  general  |)eacL-.  ICven  if  a  single 
Power,  such  as  the  United  Slates,  which  is  almost  the 
only  Power  in  the  world  that  can  act  independently, 
should  undertake  this,  other  Powers  might  be  willing 
to  supfwrt  this  initiative,  and  by  this  means  any  States 
whit  h  threatened  to  go  to  war  would  find  themselves 

« •  •" '  '  ■  •  mt  reminder  from  all  the  other 

!■  ic  Con  vent  iot)   that  the  Hague 

Tribunal  exists  for  the  settling  of  such  disputes,  and 
that  in  r  nion  intt-rest  it  would  be  well  if  they 

adopted  ...^  .a  the  {Kace-making  methods  laid  down 
in  the  Hague  Convention.  It  was  a  great  thini;  to 
r  that  all  the  I'owers  in  the  world  owe  a  duty 

tu  <  .1.  II  .ithcr  in  this  matter.     Krom  i!  a  natural 

corollary  to  prtM  red   to   providing    i    ,   for   the 

performance  of  this  duty.  This  could  be  done  if 
.Article  VIH.  were  strengthened  in  the  manner  which 
T  h«v.-  suggested. 

(l)    DIPLO.MAiiC    PkK.>>(^  Kfc. 

but  it  may  be  .said  that  this  does  not  < •  •:    \.  ,j 

fir,  and  that  at  the  best  it  would  only  .  i  any 

Power,  which  refused  to  apjieal  lo  the  Hague  Con- 
vention or  to  invoke  special  rn  '  'i  (he 
nnanimous  opinion  of  the  rest  ol  vorld 
in  condemnation  of  an  ap(x:at  to  arm  i>  an 
t'              n  of   0|)inion  would    enable  w 

l>  • ('<-pted  arl)itration  to  go  into  buiin^  .>iiii  ini; 

moral  support  of  all  the  neutral  Powers. 

This  would  not  in  all  casts  deter  every  (lovernment 
from    ap:      '         •-  ''  !      1'  '•  ,.,t 

even  thi  i        ,.   ■     n  j 

by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  lawless  t  of 

the  general  [XMce.    Such  a    ' 
Inn   I  hull  IX    A  if!)  )\liii-K  i'v 


(■"-'■'i"^' 


I  I'k^'  I  <  iU 


h3i>  ;;  .  '^"^  il'X  some  or  other  of  the  neutral 
Powers  ni  it  as  their  duty  for  their  interest 

to  take  .sides  \n  the  war  before  it  was  fought  to  a 
finish.  But  I  woi:'  '  ■  have  the  International  States 
League   for  Inti;  il   Peace  confine  itself  solely 

to  putting  in  motion  the  diplomacy  of  Foreign  Offices. 
That  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  more  remains  behind. 

(2)  THE    IXTERNATKJMAL    BOVCOTr. 

If  the  strengthening  of  .Article  VIII.  should  be  the 
first  object  of  such  a  IxMgue,  the  recommendation  of 
an  international  boycott  should  be  the  second,  and  it 
is  to  this  that  I  attach  far  the  great'  mkh-..    It 

is  too   often  forgotten  that  the  pt.,., ...c  world 

have  another  and  very  effective  means  of  bringing 
pressure  to  l>ear  upon  any  belligerent  who  sets  at 
defiance  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  without 
resorting  to  the  ultima  tatio  of  Kings.  The 
members  of  the  Hague  Conference  were  reminded 
during  their  stay  at  the  Hague  that  the  use  of 
the  boycott  against  any  Power  which  refused 
arbitration  was  the  only  method  of  coercion  which 
was  expressly  authorised  by  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion,     jcsus  Christ  never  su_  1  anv 

method  of  enforcing  the  principles  of  i.  ;  ,;gio!i 
which  He  came  to  teach  excepting  in  one  instance, 
and  that  is  the  case  in  point.     As  this  is  a  matter  of 

so  much  im[)ortance,  it   is  well  to      the  exact 

words.     It  will  be  found  in  the   •  lii  chapter 

of  Matthew,  and  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth verses  : — 

Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  tLcc,  yx  and  tell 
hitn  hisT-iult  between  thee  and  hini  aloo«  :  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  h-i-st  i;ained  thy  brother. 

Hut  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  (hen  Uke  with  thee  one  or  two 
ro   '  >ulh  of  two  or  three  witnes.scs  every  word 

nv.  ■ 

An<i  il  he  shaii  nr^lrct  lo  lirar  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  : 
but  if  he  neglect  (o  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  ihce  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican. 

AN    EVANGELICAL   METHOD. 

Here  we  have  distinctly  set  forth  :  First,  the  direct 
.      J»ecor  "     -'^  1  to  friendly 

"y»    llic    r.  .;i    iinixirtial 

tribunal  which  Christ  called  the  Church,  but  the  like 

"v  be  found  at  the  Hague. 
'  I  •       -..i^os  to  refer  the  question 

to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  or,  liaving  referred  it,  refuses 
lo  abide  by  its  venlict,  then  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
nat-—    ^s  clear:  the  rc<  ilritrant  .'  u  must  be 

*>■<  tbe  heathen  man  and  i       ,  ...iian.     He 

must  be  treated  as  a  man  with  whom  the  other  States 
-       In  other  words,  he  must  be 

.        .  '        -     ould  he,  of  course,  practical  di ffi- 

cuUies  in  the  way  of  enfor.  ing  this  boycott.     But  if 

*^'  '-•'"  <^f  the  nations  were  aroused  it 

""h"'  •  •  "      '■■  nt  that  wouM  exercise 

J    ^■*-*n'    t'  :      uix.n     111,      oMending 

rower.  ** 

!TS    EFFECTIVENESS. 

1.1  uj.j  ursi  puce,  no  loan  could  be  raised  in  any 


,J,,.tl,,„t      ,.f     .Ii,.l      ..„3py 
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neutral  country.  No  neutral  money  would  be  forth- 
coming to  enable  the  belligerent  to  carry  on  his 
campaign,  while  all  the  money  markets  of  the  world 
would  be  open  to  the  other  party  to  the  dispute 
who  had  been  willing  to  refer  the  question 
to  arbitration  and  had  the  war  forced  upon  it 
against  its  will.  In  the  second  place,  a  general 
agreement  to  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  offending  Power  would  strike  at  the  trade 
which  every  nation  is  anxious  to  develop.  The 
Chinese  boycott  against  American  goods  proved  a 
very  effective  weapon  against  the  anti-Chinese  policy 
which  America  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  adopt. 
There  is  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  at  the  present 
moment  going  on  in  Canton  which  is  exercising  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  But  the  most  striking  instance  occurs 
nearer  home.  After  the  seizure  of  Bosnia,  the 
Turkish  people  decided  upon  a  boycott  of  Austrian 
goods.  The  movement  was  entirely  spontaneous 
and  afforded  a  welcome  outlet  for  giving  expression 
to  the  offended  moral  sense  of  the  Turkish 
peoples.  It  has  been  so  efficacious  that  the 
Austrian  Government  is  talking  about  issuing 
an  ultimatum  and  withdrawing  its  Ambassador  if 
the  boycott  is  not  raised.  But  the  Turkish 
Government  has  replied  with  strict  correctness 
that  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
boycott,  which  has  -  been  instituted  and  is  being 
enforced  solely  by  the  wish  of  the  people  to  abstain 
from  purchasing  goods  sold  by  the  subjects  of  a  Power 
which,  in  their  opinion,  had  violated  international  law 
and  perpetrated  an  unwarrantable  outrage  upon  the 
integrity  of  their  country. 

THE    REVIVAL   OF   THE    INTERDICT. 

The  international  boycott  is  the  revival  of  the  old 
interdict  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  adapted  to  modern 
uses,  and  wielded  in  tlie  interest  of  international  and 
general  peace.  It  is  a  definite  programme  and  free 
from  all  sentimentality  or  impracticable  idealism. 
First  let  us  ask  that  the  signatories  of  the  Hague 
Convention  should  agree  to  take  collective  action 
under  Article  VIII.,  thereby  placing  under  the  ban 
whichever  disputant  refused  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  or  to  special  mediation.  Secondly, 
should  either  of  the  disputants  precipitate  war  by 
refusing  the  appeal  to  arbitration,  then  let  our  groups 
of  students  take  the  initiative  in  organising  in  all 
countries  a  great  international  boycott,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  subjects  of  the 
offending  Power  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

WHAT   AMERICA    COULD    DO. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  public  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America  were  suffi- 
ciently raised  to  close  the  American  market  against 


any  European  belligerent  thiis  placed  under  the  ban 
for  refusing  arbitration  and  disregarding  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hague  Convention,  no  Power  in 
Europe  would  become  belligerent.  The  force  of 
such  international  boycott  would  increase  ineffective- 
ness with  every  additional  nation  which  joined  to 
enforce  the  interdict. 

All  this  has  been  true  ever  since  the  Hague  Con- 
vention .started,  but  it  has  become  more  than  ever 
urgent  to-day,  for  if  the  aeroplane  renders  the  old 
armies  and  navies  obsolete,  and  if  we  dare  not  carry 
war  into  the  air  on  any  great  scale  without  the  risk 
of  wrecking  civilisation,  then  it  is  obvious  that  some 
method  of  bringing  recalcitrant  States  to  obedience 
must  be  adopted.  I  see  no  other  method  of  coercion 
that  is  at  once  so  simple,  so  effective,  and  so  capable 
of  being  brought  into  general  action  than  by  a  general 
agreement  to  enforce  a  universal  boycott  against  the 
subjects  of  any  State  which  refused  to  refer  its  disputes 
to  the  adjudication  of  a  central  tribunal  of  arbitral 
justice. 

HELP   TO    REALISE   THE   GREAT    IDEAL  ! 

Such,  gentlemen,  seem  to  me  the  lines 
of  advance  which  will  be  made  in  any  case, 
but  the  way  may  be  much  longer  than  it  might 
be  if  the  youth  of  the  world,  fired  by  generous 
enthusiasm  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  possibility 
before  them,  were  to  band  themselves  together  to 
bring  about  the  realisation  of  the  great  ideal  of  the 
International  World-State.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
some  to  speak  of  the  aeroplane  as  if  it  were  the  herald 
angel  of  the  reign  of  peace,  but  fift}'  years  ago 
Tennyson  for  ever  linked  together  the  coming  con- 
quest of  the  air  with  the  abolition  of  war. 

Let  me  close  this  address  by  quoting  once  more  the 
familiar  lines  in  which  the  poet  embodies  his  prophetic 
vision  in  the  middle  of  last  century  : — 
Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 

new  ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they 
shall  do  : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  tlie  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be  ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales  ; 

Heard    the   heavens   hll    with   shouting,    and    there   rained   a 

gliastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue  ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing 
warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder- 
storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum    throbb'd   no   longer,    and  the  battle-flags 

were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most   shall    hold  a  fretful    realm 

in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 
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HOW   I    MADE   FOR   THE  SOUTH   POLE. 
IJv  LiKCit.sANr  Shackle  ION. 

Wk   seem  to  be  living  in  limes  when  men  have 
reverted  to  the  age  of  the  elemental  heroes.     The 
old  Norse  blood  in  us  tingles  afresh  as  the  modern 
man  ploughs  his  new,  weird  vessel  through  tht  ■ 
of  the  air,  and  still   more  as  h<  Ics  anu   lii;  _> 

the  Polar  giants  of  the  cold  and  l..-  ...:ic.  Kolloww,  • 
on  M.  Hleriot's  flight  over  the  Channel,  the  «•  - 
of  aviation  at  Rheims,  and  the  announcement  that 
the  .Vmerican,  Dr.  Cook,  has  planted  the  Stars 
and  Strii)es  on  the  North  Pole,  comes  the  record 
of  our  own  I'olar  hero, — Lieutenant  Shackleton's 
story  of  his  conquest  of  the  Magnetic  Pole.  The 
proprietors  of  Pearson  s  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  from  Lieutenant  Shackleton  himself 
the  story  of  his  assault  on  the  South  Pole,  with  its 
frowning  fortresses  of  ice,  and  its  panoply  of  night 

'ITie  Lieutenant  ojwns  by  stating  how  the  "  call  of 
the  .South  "  remained  with  him  alter  his  return  from 
the  National  Antarctic  Expedition.  This  "  call  " 
seems  to  revert  to  him  with  a  sort  of  magnetic  passion 
that  makes  the  haunts  of  crowded  civilisation  dista.stc- 
ful.  His  first  ditliculty,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
pioneers,  was  funds,  but  he  secured  sufficient  to 
enable  him,  in  August,  1907,  to  leave  Torquay  on 
board  the  Nimrod,  a  forty-year-old  sealer,  thoroughly 
fitted  for  rough  work  amongst  the  ice. 

CIVILISATION    PACKED    IN   SECTIONS. 

Very   interesting  is  the  descrifUion  given    by   the 
Lieutenant   of  the    sf-  "  ■    ^hat    he    prepared.      I"'    • 
were  not  to  live  on  \  i>,  so  they  took  with  \ 

in  sections  a  large  hut  made  of  wood  and  lined  with 
cork  and   felt.     Their  food    caos»t' 
anxietv,  but    so    wise    was  the   sei  .    i.  .;.     .   .  .. 

single  case  of  illness  could  be  traced  to  ajty  defet:t  ii) 
the  stores.     He  is  the  fai  t   that  the   int«  M^L 

Antarrtic    ■ —' '    •  ..  ....r.i    ....;...    f^^    ^y, 

things,  .III'.  ur.      \ 

and  sweet  stuffs  accordingly  formed  a  large  \iaxr  : 
thr 

usual  thick  "Jaeger"  clothing  thry 
wore  a  thin  wind-proof  material  which  kept  out  tin- 
pierni  ;s.      He  d 

heavy  j'i"'i  >     *'•    '  'meiu-.  - 
used.     The  ..  on  of   ;.. 

inside  large  reindeer-skin  boots  is   a   matter  01   n<< 

of  dri'   .  J  _ 

and  wci^;1h<1  v'  ut  6olbs.    A  new  feature  in  Uv 

ment  was  the  pi'  '  I>onies,  wiucl. 

are  specially  harciy,  ...i^.. — .^  .n -iwi  . ..;  . 


FROM 


.;  .s  1    i.ivi  lis. 


ted 
;..irty 
Port 

/  was 
.liner. 


The  evixditMii  n.iisi-^tcd  of  fifteen  men  :  biologists, 
surgeonv  )rologists,  electricians,  zoo- 

logists,;  tc    1  he  Kiiiirand  <  U: 

t' ■  "  '  <■'-"•  ''n-y  lelt  Torqiu. ^ 

t  rs     crowded     round 

i.yttelton  to  cheer  as  they  set  sail  south. 

towed  lur  fu....  '; 

They  {lassed  hundreds  of  ,  and  came  along  by 

the  (Ireat  Ice   IJarrier,  a  i  hlf  of  ice  whirli  tlv  y  could 

not  pierce.     Th  •  ■  i.-^'.-t..    '  -  .  m    Murdo 

Sound,  and  pl.i  miles 

north   of  the   seat   of  the   iJiscovery   camp.     Their 

'      '    '       '    •  .   left  to  tht'ir  own 

,    .........._, . u  were  interrupted 

by  a  ferocious  blizzard,  which  at  one  time  carried  the 
iv  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  and  froze  it  over  the 
.luics  in  masses  of  ice  five  or  six  feet  deep ! 

••CHEKRFUI."    ART. 

Inside  the  hut  separate  cubicles  were  arranged  for 
each  man  by  means  of  wire  and  canvas.  The  Lieu- 
tiiiant  himself  h.i<l  a  cahin  in  a  corner  built  of  boards 
anil  roofed.  0:i  these  dividing  curuiins  pictures  were 
painted  to  brighten  the  scene.  One  was  the  picture 
of  a  fireplace,  bright  with  a  radiant  fire ;  another  was  a 
portrait  of  Joan  of  .\rc  f  '  '  •      '      ',.     In 

itoiii  «ases  the  sight  of   1  d   to 

convey  at  least  an  imagination  of  warmth  1 

CLIMBING   A    VOLCANO    IJ.OOO    FEET   HIGH. 

One  of  the  adventures  of  their  waiting  time  was  an 

..-,1  .*.  1  *•  I't 

•        !•'"  ^  rebus. 

i - .;.a-:c  Ui..:    -..j  up  to 

the  lip  of  the  crater.     This  was  between   800  and 

.  about  half  a  mile  across.    Th.cir  attention 

.-...^    ..IV I...  a-d  to  some   curious   mounds  doited  over 

the  snow  pLiin   within  the  crater.     These   were  dis- 

overed    to   be   fumeroles,   the    steam   of   which   is 

'      '  1   as   it  reaches  \  "ice 

•^    ,    i  .  y  found   that  the  ...v lain 

w.is    i^.^^ofL    high.     It  was  a  slow  and  wearisome 
•    the   t  by    the    mountaineers    of 

'".nde  •>■  ivjui  hours. 


*^u\J<J~l\   . 


I^LAR   PICTURES. 

So  the  story  proceeds.      Many  a  vivid    tourh  of 

humour  tells  how  the   long    Polar  night  was  sjK-nt. 

!        pages  arc  lit  up  with  marvellous  photographs  of 

'>      •"•  ^ "  .  its  walls  of  ice,  its  [>  ■  •  and  also 

r  and   the  inteiior  01  .mt.     One 

—of  Mount  Erebus — was  taken  by  moon- 

ine  mot<^'  .ir.s,  could   not  travel 

'    the  soft   siv.  V    „t  was   u.vful    on   the 

n  .surface  of  the  sea.     The  enterprise  of  Pmrsotis 

d   by  a  tremendous 
«»v ..  i  >.,;>  I  mar  hero. 
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Count  Zeppelin's  Proposed  Airship  Passenger  Service,  wiiich,  it 
is  announced,  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Spring  of  1910 

i  .  Berlin,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  and  KOnigsbsrg. 

2.  Berlin,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck. 

3.  Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  and  Friedrichshafen. 

4.  Berlin,  Magdeburg,   Halle,  Leipzig,    Krfurt,    Frankfort,    Mayence,    Treve<. 

Metz,  and  Slrassburg. 

5.  Cassel,    Paderborn,    F-lberfeld,    Dusseldorf,    Cologne,    Coblenz,    Mayence, 

Mannheim,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Munich. 

6.  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Plauen,  Wiirzburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Munich. 

7.  Friedrichshafen,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne. 

8.  Shows  the  route  followed  by  "  Zeppelin  H."  on  its  famous  thirty-eight-hour 

flight  last  Whitsun. 


1 

waMvM*^*^*^.^  , 

2 

.|.|.|.|.|-I>|-I-I-I'IH 

3 

4 

5 

♦-♦-♦-♦-♦-♦ 

e 

-4-l-l-l-l-1-l-i-l- 

7 

6 

********* «* 

-        . 

WOMEN   IN    THE  AIR. 

Londoti  for  September 
is  an  "  airship  number." 
It  describes  the  new 
Cltiment-Bayard  as  an 
aerial  Dreadnought 
which  is  to  fly  from 
T'aris  to  London,  and 
describes  its  trip  in  ad- 
vance. It  gives  also 
portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  Parliamentary 
Aerial  Defence  Com- 
mittee, a  sketch  of  M. 
Clement,  and  a  chat 
with  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Assheton  Harbord  on 
the  women  flyers  of 
England.  There  is  also 
a  sketch  of  the  women 
flyers  of  France,  fore- 
most among  whom  is 
Madame  Surcouf.  Mrs. 
Harbord  says : — 

Such  cases  show  that  there 
ii;  nothing  to  prevent  a  woman 
enjoying  with  men  the  great 
and  thrilling  sport  of  the 
future — flight  in  swift  ma- 
chines that  are  heavier  than 
air.  In  the  past,  indeed,  the 
fear  that  conies  of  unfumili- 
arity  has  robbed  twomen  of 
many  of  the  sports  of  the 
open  air.  But  now  she  is 
no  longer  l>eing  robbetl  of 
such  pleasures.  She  ha- 
proved  her  cool-headedne?- 
wlien  a  balloon  has  come 
slanting  earthwards  in  a  high 
wind  ;  and  will  prove  it, 
also,  when  she  swoops  off 
the  ground  and  starts  away 
after  lunch  for  a  hundred- 
mile  spin  in  an  aeroplane, 
to  return  at  tea-time  and 
discuss  the  exhilarations  of 
the  flight. 

There  is  absolutely  no 
di>ul)t  that  aeroplane  parties, 
at  our  countr)'  houses,  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  immediate 
future.  Thus  tte  sport  is 
lx)und  to  enter  into  the 
woman's  sphere.  Motoring 
has  been  a  great  help  to 
women,  too,  in  preparing 
them  for  the  sport  of  aero- 
planing.  I  mean  that  the 
speed  with  which  women 
have  been  carrieil  through 
the  air  in  these  machines, 
combined  with  the  -experi- 
ence of  being  wafted  sky- 
wards in  balloons,  will  give 
them  an  idea — a  feeling  of 
greater  familiarity — with  the 
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is  governing  a   rapid    rush    over    the  fjround   in   an 


.c. 


There  is  further  a  fresh-told  tale  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin.    Count  Zeppelin  has  announced,  it   appears, 

I'    '  '   •      rship  pa  •         ""  ser>'ires  will  ' v^u- 

I  1    Fricdr  ■  n,   Luctriu-,     i  >rt, 

and  North  German  points  by  the  spring  of  1910,  and 
tlwt  he  has  arranged  to  make  a  great  trip  by  airship 
to  the  Arctic  r.  ,;,.,, s  during  the  course  of  1910. 
His  unannoutK  ctive  is  the  North  Pole.     The 

accompanying  map,  which  appears  in  London^  and  is 
here  xv      '        '  '  • -sv  of  the  •  '  '   -.  will  bring 

home  1  ^    lar  the   j;     .         of  aerial 

navigation  has  gone.  Already  firms  who  have  hitherto 
carried  the  wealthy  German  by  sea  from  North 
Germany  to  Italy  are  anticipating  the  loss  of  this 
IratTic  to  the  new  aerial  service. 


A  WAVE   OF   REVOLUTION. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  the  Socialist  Rei^ieWy 

'  lition  of  Kuroi)e  one  of 

...:.  :      .1  which  in  bygone  times 

arose.     This  revolutionary  tendency  has 

d  in  France  in  the  Premiership  of  .M.  Briand, 

'    ■;  •-'■   ■•■•nny  in  the  success  of  the  Socialist 

;  ;  in  the  Swedish  strike,  and  in 

the  Spani.sh  uprisings.     These  two  last  he  considers 

to  1  "!y  alike.     Eni^land,  too,  he  maintains, 

ha.s  ; ;.:.i.d  in  the  same  direction  by  the  attack 

of  the  dukes  and  other  landlords  on  the  Budget, 
which  has  produced  a  very  strong  popular  reaction 
'  *  ''  -n).  He  does  not  remember  the  people 
\\  \\\  so  revolutionary  a  frame  of  naind  since 
1885.  He  also  opposes  proportional  representation. 
He  maintains  that  our  .  -  lly 

favours  the  minority  of  .■■.■....^    ,•■..> ;.,;;  ....na- 
tion.     The   system    of    proj^ortional    representation 
favours  minorities  belonging  to  the  political  class  of 
The  former  mmority  is  to  be  ■     '    - 'd. 
"  ratic  reply  to  the  case   for  pi   ,  n.il 

representation   is   shorter    Parliaments,    payment   of 
members,  and  frequent  redistribution. 


THE  GREAT  BETRAYAL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TnK     .\  \;    of    tiic    South 

African  I'l .•.■.  ; ;k-  ■-..i.t  ;,,-•,.,.. — 

I' ■  I  1  1;     M\i\    r»t  ksnifl   were  ,  .  "ut    the 

vcmmcnt  and  O|>po«tlion  vied  with  one  another 

mini    i       ■ 

■  ■   ,    , ,;  the  Bti: 

(Krm.inrnlly  under  the  heel  of  the  Boer».     Every  lr*f;cd}'  ha* 
its  '  in  our 

...    I  ..i...i.,  -    • 

rnl    with    a    r 


r.       \\c 

„  1   ,,1   , 


><•- 

f  now  «'i 

WVHi , 

1,1     ;    ,r 

mcnt  proj>osc<i  t 

an  " 

hlVi- 

y 

til.  ... 


Til 


n-.it 


•A  . Vlll<I 

'  ing 
civ  reconciled 


Mr.  Ixio  Maxse  expresses  the  view  of  the 
Unionists.  In  the  Etii^lish  Rtifirw  for  September 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  sets  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
Liberals : — 

There  can  be  no  endnrini;  peace,  DO  steady  progress   and 

....  ,  .....  •  'k  nf 

.    10 
\.    in   the 


r' 


that    thev  arc 


I  the  sense 

in  it   and    have  put  their 

I  'nion  as  is  noir  established 


l.utof  •' 

•« 

.\<;   fb. 

-.1 

•    these 

•^•'- '»'  -•• 

••I^h--- 

.;•!       \\\f 

.  ■  _  ^    .1 

1   •  . 

■y 

.  ..f 

■  ■ir 

•  .i-t 

education  and  of  Nkiiica  miu^try 
Southern  Slates  has  on'^  -  >  ..1  t. 
situation,  sn  it  will  be  :  Africa. 

To    • 
that  1 
t! 

iiii  ^ 

as  high  as  that  nt  tlic  ordinary  wtnie  wage-earner,  is  an  outrage. 

to  political  ter-"'     'v.     deliberately  !■■  --•  '•    a  new 

career  as  a  ci  ition    apon    a  1''  :ution 

w  ■  '  '        ■  r    and 

.1: ;  A  ;.rop 

of  d.irk  .itid  d J  a  govem- 

iiitn!.  Mil  !i  .1  < 


IN  PRAISE  OF  POVERTY. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Ordk  Wakd,  in  a  recent  number  of 

the    Westmimter  Reiinv,  indulges  in  this  eulogy  on 

poverty  :^"  Had  the  m.Tssesc  .ind  to  sp.irr,  did 

they  enjoy  the  luxuries  (»f  the  .  .......  .,  could  wealth  be 

equally  divided  amongst  all  the  units  of  society,  small 
and  yet  smaller  families  would  be  the  rule  and  not  the 
<■■■  '\  ■    'V. 

!•  .'.  :^^ ,-.^u- 

late  the  richer  and  effete,  but  were  a  dead  level  of 
abundance  jKissiblc,  nothing  could  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate catastrophe.  Poverty  operates  always  as  the 
saving  clause.  From  its  teeming  womb  issue  the 
deliverers,  kings  in  rags  and  harlot  queens,  that 
yet  shall  bear  a  better  nnally  and  a  sweeter 
virginity.  The  chivalries  and  chastities  of  life  trace 
tlieir  origin,  if  wc  only  go  far  enough  back,  to  the 
I  •  ;ul  the  l.iirs  of  lefK-rs.     And  so 

'  .1. .......-,' I.-      ,,...t,T ,.;„!  i„ 

v> 

and  not  from  the  tropics,  in  which  sustenance 
'  oblaiticd  with  little  or  no  effort.  The 
>  ^  of  want,  with  the  lashes  of  loss  and 
hunger,  have  driven  the  starving,  overgrown  families 
forth    fr  or    n  homes,    to 

conquer  -    •  ,  i.ve  territories, 

nt  thr  '  ..     We  can  now 

the  povsibility  of  old  worlds  .summon- 

,  to  redress  the  wrong 

.1    the    •i.iii:    f,.  t,,r  ol   a 

[•erennial  ix)verty." 
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International  Syndicaie.'\  [Baltimore. 

John  Bull  in  a  Flutter. 

John  (to  Jonathan)  :  "  Beware  !  If 
they  can  cross  the  Channel  to  me,  they 
will  soon  be  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  you.'' 


PERILS   OF  THE   "POWER   OF  THE   AIR." 

Mr.  H.  F.  WvAiJ  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  an  interesting  but  somewhat  pessimistic 
article  on  the  political  and  international   revolution 

tliat  will  be 
wrought  by  the 
conquest  of  the 
air.  He  says 
that  the  crowds 
who  cheered 
the  crossing  of 
the  Channel  in 
the  air  little 
thought  that 
they  were  as- 
sisting at  the 
first  stage  of 
the  funeral  of 
the  sea-power 
of  England. 
Mr.  Wyatt,  in- 
deed, takes  a 
very  sanguine 
view  of  the 
rapidity  of  the 
approach  of 
aerial  transit. 
He  thinks  that 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  lines  of  flying  machines 
will  have  been  started  all  over  the  world,  and 
that  passage  through  the  air  will  be  the  ac- 
cepted mode  of  human  transit.  If  so,  the  centre 
of  military  gravity  will  be  shifted  from  the  sea 
and  the  land  to  the  air.  Germany  and  Austria  will 
be  able  to  send  a  flying  column  to  any  point  or 
points  in  Egypt  which  they  choose  to  attack  with 
greater  ease  than  we  could,  and  all  arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  Egypt  would  have  to  be  revolu- 
tionised. This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  changes 
which  will  be  wrought  by  the  coming  of  the  airship. 
Sea  navies  and  land  armies  will  be  equally  impotent 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  nations 
which  maintain  them.  As  a  commerce-destroyer 
these  hawks  of  the  air  will  be  able  to  swoop  down 
upon  any  ocean  liner  or  richly-freighted  vessel  in 
any  part  of  the  high  seas.  Every  inland  town  will 
be  liable  to  bombardment  from  the  air  ! 

But  Mr.  Wyatt  entirely  ignores  the  international 
agreement  entered  into  at  the  Hague  that  every 
unfortified  town  was  in  future  to  be  exempted  from 
bombardment  either  from  land,  air,  or  sea.  Fleets 
and  armies  will  alike  be  eclipsed,  and  the  whole 
European  policy  will  be  pierced  at  its  base.  To 
bring  masses  of  soldiers  into  line  of  battle  will 
become  an  aimless  act  of  archaic  stupidity.  The 
necessity  of  universal  compulsory  service  will  pass 
away,  much  to  Mr.  ^Vyatt's  regret,  and  instead  of 
masses  of  briefly-trained  men  will  arise  a  new  set  of 
elaborately-trained  warriors  to  man  the  aerial  machines 
of  the    future.       Democracy  is,   therefore,  likely  to 


encounter  a  very  great  peril.  Unless  these  fleets  can 
be  handled  and  can  be  fought  so  easily  as  to  render 
elaborate  training  unnecessary,  a  special  class  of  men 
must  be  set  apart  to  their  use,  and  these  will  give  to 
whatever  authority  they  obey  an  absolutely  over- 
whelming power.  The  airship  will  make  the  State  to 
which  it  appertains  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  and 
a  ruler  with  the  most  effective  and  highly-trained 
aerial  fleet  will  be  under  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
establish  universal  despotism. 

The  only  consolation  which  he  can  give  to  Eng- 
land is  that,  as  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
purpose  will  be  incomparably  less  than  is  required 
now,  the  preponderance  which  numbers  give  will 
disappear.  Germany  may  find  that  she  has  thrown 
away  the  privilege  of  numbers,  and  may  place  herself 
on  an  equality  with  less  populous  States.  At  the 
same  time  she  is  taking  steps  which  must  eventually 
destroy  the  entire  military  system  on  which  she  now 
bases  her  national  life. 

Mr.  Wyatt  concludes  with  an  ominous  hint  as  to  the 
danger  which,  through  the  conquest  of  the  air,  will 
threaten  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

At  a  time  when  the  air  is  full  of  the  whirr  of  the 
coming  aerial  fleet  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  of 
the  first  beginnings,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  of  the 
steamboat.  In  the  Centur\\  Miss  A.  C.  SutcliflTe, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  inventor,  de.scribes  Fulton's 
invention  of  the  steamboat,  mainly  as  recorded  in  his 
manu.scripts,  never  before  published,  and  with  plans 
by  himself  recently  discovered.  She  quotes  the 
account  given  in  the  "  Recueil  Polytechnique  des 
Fonts  et  Chausse'es,"  Paris,  1803,  of  the  trial  made 
on  the  Seine,  August  9th,  1803,  as  follows  : — 

During  the  past  two  or  three  months  there  has  been 
seen  at  the  end  of  quay  Chaillot  a  boat  of  curious  appear- 
ance, equipped  with  two  large  wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle 
like  a  chariot,  while  behind  these  wheels  was  a  kind  of 
large  stove  with  a  pipe,  as  if  there  were  some  kind  of  a  small 
fire  engine  {povtpea  feu)  intended  to  operate  the  wheels  of  the 
boat.  Several  weeks  ago  some  evil-minded  persons  threw  this 
structure  down.  The  builder,  having  rep.aircd  this  damage, 
received,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  most  flittering  reward  for 
his  labour  and  talent. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aided  by  only  three  persons,  he 
put  his  boat  in  motion  with  two  other  boats  attached  behind  it, 
and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  produce*!  the  curious  spectacle  of 
a  boat  moved  by  wheels,  like  a  chariot,  these  wheels  being  pro- 
vided with  paddles  or  flat  plates,  and  being  moved  by  a  fire- 
engine. 

In  following  it  along  the  quay  the  speed,  against  the  current 
of  the  Seine,  appeared  to  us  about  that  of  a  rapid  pedestrian, 
that  is,  about  2,400  toises  an  hour ;  while  in  going  down-stream 
it  was  more  rapid  ;  it  ascended  and  descen<led  four  times  from 
Lcs  Bor.s-IIommes  as  far  as  the  pump  of  Chaillot  ;  it  was 
manoeuvrcil  with  facility,  turning  to  the  right  and  left,  came  ti> 
anchor,  started  again,  and  passed  by  the  swimming  school. 

The  toise  was  about  6ft.  45in. 
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Tiir.    RiiviEW   OF    Rrvikws. 


He  asks  why  'I  urn: 


has  com'  i.^...... ..  ..;  ..lOst  of  us  as  our  ^^■'"■• 


"  SPEED-LUST." 

i'  ;     M-'-    'Ar    h.ivi-    to    thnfik    Mr. 

Bcrrui:      '      ,       ,  ','■:.■  Art...  in    the    Ccr>i'r..'i'  .M.t:-nf 
on  one  phase  of  this  modem  disease.      He  entitl 
pajwr 
has  CO 
enemy. 

A    MADNKS5  — 

He  propounds  the  following  question  : — 

When   thr    iilra'  < '  .itinlly   »lriviii 
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-ed  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  one  rainous 
in  truth  a  rery  real  and  oncnmfortable  factor 

>'«  lo   the  nature  of  ■  madnews  and 

THAT  MUTILATZS  THE  LAIfCDAGK. 

■  it. 
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t  lo  t)e  acctiv^  ot  unbcar- 
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NT  COIN." 
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•'''  long 

plains  (>■  !y  the  : 

this  process  of  clipping   words  now  advances.      He 

says  :  — 
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He  remarks  towards  the  riosc  that  in  the  old  days 
fast  living  was  counted  a  vice  instead  of  a  virtue. 
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POLITE    CONVERSATION    AND    GOOD    MANNERS. 

•    ■     in   the  ratmfi  Rniac   for 

ling,  who  tak«  s  for  his  subject 

rsation    as   a     Means    of    Education,    remarks 

•     it     is    hi^'hly    ir;  t    that    our 

'•  rtrquainteii  will.  ;.         •  --!   nrt  and 

EFFECT  OF    AN    ENVIRONMENT  OF   CULTURE. 

He  tells  of  a  public  ^  r  who  covered  the 

w.il!-  of  his  !v --'■•■  '  »Miii   j'     '     — '-s  of  the 

pi<;\.r<-s   of    I  ' Ts.      II  .t    them 

freely  to  his  (Hipils  to  hang  up  in  their  own  studies, 
and  when  a  pupil  left,  the  m.ister  would  make  him  a 
prcv.-nt  of  any  partu  nl.ir  picture  to  which  he  had 
become  attarhed.  'II. us  the  gift  often  formed  the 
nucleus   of    a   new  collection  at  the  university.     A 

similar   — :  v-j  j^,    pursued    with    masic,    >nvs 

Mr.    1  care  is   taken  to  perform  ois 

works  of  the  great  masters  in  the  presence  of  children, 
the  plan  will  Ik*  fouixi  to  j^roduce  a  stror|»  efT'ct 
without  attention  having  been  specially  f'''--  ■  ' 
towards  the  composers.  Schoolrooms  and  j 
now  given  up  to  whitewash  or  to  the  car\'ing  of 
nan '    -'  '   '        =      -  •    >    r  •»-     ;- 

of 

best  sculpture 

HOW    TO    RKMF.DV    A    NATIONAL    DEFECT. 

Another  in:^  much  neglected  is  conversation. 

Mr.  Hrownvi;-  .«>  attention  to  the  massive  ef^V,  t 
of  an  abi'..:,.,  environment  of  culture.  Conversa- 
tion, he  says,  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  a 
meal.  TTie  wise  teacher  will  introduce  the  topics 
of  the  day,  for  instance,  and  tlie  boys'  school- 
table  will  assume  the  aspect  of  a  civilised  dinner- 
party. Much  may  also  be  done  by  the  presence 
of  ladies  and  other  visitors.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  it  do  not  know  the  effect  which  the  pre- 
sence of  cultured  ladi.s  has  on  the  conduct  of  the 
^^  '  '  talk,    the    manners,   the 

CO'  of  a  well-nrtl(  red  hon-.\ 

Eniihshmen   have  the  rcjuitation   of  n<>t   lumg  go    ; 
and   the  existence  of  such  a  national  defect 

stimulate    •     •      -         'v  it.     The 

nt  of  rational  will  also  tcr      ^ 

tnat  c.»arsc  and  vulgar  familiarity  which  is  injurious 

''  ''ic  rl  Friendship 

'     ""■'•   • '      -  nr,.  for 

^^    the    .  I     and 

»iil     Ui     UH>tc    liian     the    chance    ounaraderit 

■"'     ''"'    intimate     knowledge    of    common 

ine  Mrs.  A.  Caumont  writes  on 
»      and    .  t.s    the    civilised    and 

'   I'reni iren  with  &         '   'li- 

>s  of  temper  and  mutual  recriminations  j,..: 

In  France  the  idea  is  that 
_  '"  '""  'ncourage 

I        ...  ■  I--  .     .  \*ords,  to 

irain  il»e  ciiud  s  manners. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE     TERRITORIAL     FORCE. 

By  Lord  Moxkswell. 

Lord  Monkswell  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Revie^v  a  distinctly  acidulated  criticism  of  the  terri- 
torial force.  He  declares  that  "  the  experiment  of 
placing  a  lawyer,  metaphysician,  and  philosopher  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  has  been  crowned  with 
success."  The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to 
explain  that  the  new  scheme  was  conceived  on 
totally  different  lines  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 
So  "  Mr.  Haldane  proceeded  with  great  audacity  and 
complete  success  to  jettison  the  reputation  of  every 
previous  War  Minister.  His  predecessors  were  all 
muddle-headed  incompetents." 

OLD    FRIENDS   WITH    NEW    FACES. 

He  drew  an  appalling  picture  of  military  wasteful- 
ness and  imbecility  with  "  a  broad  touch  more  suitable 
for  the  stage."  Next  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
his  own  plan  was  the  very  antipodes  of  every  previous 
effort  at  Army  reform.  So  he  availed  himself  of  the 
common  expedient  of  calling  the  same  thing  by 
another  name.  "  The  Militia  became  the  Special 
Reserve,  and  the  Volunteers  are  in  future  to  be 
known  as  the  Territorial  Army,  with  a  better  training 
and  organisation,  but  the  same  in  essentials."  His 
"  parade  about  organising  the  Army  in  two  lines 
instead  of  three  comes  to  nothing."  Three  distinct 
courses  of  training  are  contemplated  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past — the  Regular,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volun- 
teer courses.  But  Mr.  Haldane  has  at  least  killed 
the  agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  Militia  Ballot. 

"  AN   ABNORMAL   SUPPLY    OF    HUMBUG." 

The  Territorial  Army  is  said  to  be  intended  tor 
home  defence,  but,  Lord  Monkswell  reminds  us,  Mr, 
Haldane  stated  over  and  over  again  that  "  the  bed- 
rock of  his  new  scheme  was  the  immunity  of  England 
from  invasion."  He  showed  himself  an  extreme 
advocate  of  the  blue-water  school.  Reminded  that 
an  England  immune  from  invasion  had  no  use  for 
the  Volunteers,  he  replied  that  this  nation  was 
governed  not  by  logic  but  by  Parliament.  Lord 
Monkswell  goes  on  to  say  : — 

Just  now  there  is  an  abnormal  supply  of  patriotic  humbug  on 
hand.  Persons  who  know  much  better  are  busily  engaged  in 
encouraging  the  Territorials  to  believe  that  at  any  moment  their 
services  may  be  required  to  repel  a  raid.  This  monstrous  delu- 
sion which,  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  and  Mr.  Churchill  acknow- 
ledged, is  being  used  for  recruiting  purposes,  received  iu  final 
touch  in  the  screaming  farce  called  "An  Englishman's  Home," 
where  the  Volunteers  are  depicted  as  saving  the  situation  by 
keeping  the  enemy  in  check  till  the  Regulars  arrive. 

THE    RECRUITING   BOOM. 

This  "  ridiculous  travesty,"  that  Volunteers  would 
be  of  any  use  in  repelling  a  sudden  raid,  with  the 
Regulars  presumably  still  at  home,  greatly  rouses 
Lord  MonksweU's  ire.  Volunteers,  until  they  have 
c^one  through  some  months  of  serious  mobilisation 
and  training,  cannot  be  put  in  the  field  against 
Regulars.     "  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  complete  Terri- 


torial Army  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment, 
but  a  skeleton  organisation  capable  of  large  and  rapid 
expansion."  Mr.  Haldane  talks  of  a  skeleton  organi- 
sation, but  he  is  really  aiming  at  the  organisation  of  a 
complete  Territorial  Army  with  battalions  980  strong. 
To  this  end,  every  artifice  known  in  the  recruiting 
industry  is  being  brought  into  play.  Quantity  rather 
than  quality  has  been  sought. 

"a    COSTLY    AND    IMMORAL    PROCEEDING." 

On  this  point  Lord  Monkswell  joins  issue  with  Mr. 
Haldane.  He  would  make  it  dititicult,  not  easy,  to 
join  the  Territorial  Army.  Lord  Monkswell  asks. 
Why  is  this  course  taken,  of  frantic  recruiting  and 
pestering  employers  to  grant  holidays  to  their  workmen 
in  camp?  — 

The  answer  is  obN-ious.  We  dare  not  tell  the  Volunteers  the 
truth.  We  propose  to  keep  up  a  Territorial  Army  complete  in 
every  particular,  with  its  battalions  up  to  war  strength,  because 
the  delusion  must  be  encouraged  that  they  may  be  called  upOn 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  repel  a  raid.  Once  let  it  be  seen  that 
the  Territorial  force  is  only  an  army  in  the  making — only  the 
nucleus  out  of  which  an  army  is  to  be  created  on  mobilisation — 
and  the  authorities  are  afraid  the  martial  ardour  will  evaporate. 
In  other  words,  the  Volunteers  are  to  be  cheated  into  ser\ing, 
and  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  full  strength  battalions 
is  to  be  kept  up  to  aid  the  delusion.  This  costly  and  immoral 
proceeding  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Monkswell  states  that  he  finds 

himself  in    strong    opposition    to  the    views   of   the 

National  Service  League,  not  on  sentimental  but  on 

purely  practical  grounds  : — 

Experience,  I  am  convinced,  has  shown  that  compulsory  ser- 
vice would  deaden,  and  not  quicken,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice  j  that  it  would  check,  and  not  promote,  recruit- 
ing for  the  Regular  Army  ;  and  that  the  physical  development 
of  the  young  would  be  better  served  by  a  course  of  non-military 
exercises. 


OUR  DAILY   BREAD. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  American  Rraew  of 
Ret'iews,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  world  will  run 
short  of  the  wheat  necessary  for  the  production  of  its 
daily  bread.  Immense  areas  have  still  to  be  laid 
down  in  wheat,  and  the  wheat  supply  of  the  world 
can  be  doubled  by  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
In  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  has  increased  by 
40  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  farm  products 
mcreased  by  200  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  all  farm 
property  has  increased  by  89  per  cent. 

When  we  compare  the  average  wheat  yield  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  ten  years  of  137S  bushels 
per  acre  with  the  average  yield  in  England  during  the 
same  period  of  31 '13  bushels  per  acre,  the  average 
yield  in  h  ranee  of  over  20  bushels  and  in  Germany 
of  28  to  30  bushels,  we  at  once  see  the  stupendous 
possibilities  of  increase  in  the  world's  production  of 
wheat  through  proper  methods  of  husbandry.  An 
increase  of  only  five  bushels  an  acre  in  the  yield  of 
the  United  States  alone  would  amount  to  about 
238,000,000  bushels. 
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THE    FUTURE    IN     RUSSIA. 

The  Tsar  is  thk  Ascendant. 

Dr.  E.  J.  DiLi.oN,  writing  as  St.  Petersburg  corre- 
pondent  of  the  North  American  Ra'iao,  says: — 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  predict  the  advent  of  a  stronfj 
momrchicnl  Government,  clear  sijjn*  of  which  nLiy  be  looked 
for  toward  the  close  of  this  yc.-ir.  The  Tsar  will  then  be,  is  in 
fact  already,  the  central  figure  in  the  Empire.  It  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  love  of  power  for  himself  or  his  successors  is  the 
main'iprini;  of  the  rifjorou'ily  moticrating  influence  which  he  is 
now  :  He  is   moved   raihcr  by  a  lofty  sense  of 

what  >  l)c  his  duly  t<i  his  jKroplc.     It  is  not  a  whim 

to  keep  the  nation  in  leadinp-strings  that  actuates  him,  but  a 
■lr-ire  to  preserve  the  old  landmarks  for  its  guidance  and  to 
f  ;  r  the  wall  that  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  for  its 
proicction.  A  State,  like  an  individual,  he  holds,  should  be 
h«-allhy  and  well  balancefl,  and  this  condition  presupposes  a 
certain  harmony  of  fu;  •  hich  he  is  now  eager   to  estab- 

lish.    I'osMssing  an  !•  '•  of  the  pxst,  he  associates  the 

^tatc  and  its  acts  with  a  reiij^ious  sanction  ;  hence  to  a  new  type 
of  political  organism,  for  which  the  elements  arc  lacking  in 
Russia,  he  prefers  a  series  of  correctives  for  the  old  one  which  Is 
ihf  result  ')f  gradual  growth.  Experience  has  convinced  him 
that  the  breakup  of  the  autocracy  would  be  the  break-up  of  the 
11)1  innrchy,  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  and  the  inrush  of 
anarchy. 

M.  Stolypin,  ever  since  April,  when  the  Tsar  refused 
10  allow  him  to  tender  his  resignation,  has  been  more 
or  less  approximating  to  the  Conservatives.  He 
opposed  the  Religious  Toleration  Hill,  and  "  he  also 
iccepted  in  principle  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
ervatives  to  change  the  electoral  franchise  in  nine 
western  provinces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Poles 
should  have  Polish  representatives  in  the  upjKir 
Chamber,  and  the  Russians  Russian  representatives. 
The  Premier,  however,  stuck  to  his  guns  until  his  own 
party  ( ajoled  him  into  accepting  a  compromise  which 
was  a  negation  of  the  principle  underlying  the  bill." 


larity  of  Tchaikovsky's  works — he  of  course  being  a 
Russian  composer. 

In  Regent  Street  toyshops  it  is  noticeable  how 
many  Russian  or  sup[X)scdly  Russian  toys  may  be 
seen.  There  are  funny,  barrel  shaped  wooden  dolls 
in  Russian  peasant  costumes,  uncouth  carved  animals, 
beaten  copper  tea-sets,  etc.,  and  Princess  Dolgorouki's 
sale,  at  her  own  house,  of  the  work  of  Russian  peasant 
industries  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  this 
season's  functions  of  the  kind. 


"THE   RUSSIAN   SEASON." 

AccoRDiNr.  to  the  writer  of  the  opening  article  in 
the  Litdys  Realm,  the  season  of  1909  has  been  gener- 
ally called  the  Russian  season.  Russian  dishes, 
Russian  dancers,  Russian  fashions  were  all  in  vogue ; 
in  short,  everything  had  to  be   Russian  if  it  were  to 

•\c.  a  success.  .Some  striking  pictures  of  the 
i  sian  d.mcers,  who  charmed  first  Paris  and  then 
Lotidon,  accompany  the  article.  Their  dances 
'  ertainly  are  very  much  unlike  anything  to  which  wc 
ire  accustomed  here.  They  dance,  .says  the  writer, 
in  the  classical  style  of  the  French  school,  with 
pirouettes  and  Watteau  {X)scs,  and  sometimes  in 
costumes  copied  from  the  medallion  on  a  S^%'res  tea- 
cup. They  indulge  in  gliding  runs,  are  clad  in 
tempestuous  and  fluffy  petticoats,  and  put  their  feet 
down  witit  thistledown  lightness.  Not  only  have 
Russian  dancers  been  delighting  the  inusic-hall  public, 
but  a  Russian  prima  donna,  as  Ntarguerite,  has 
been  enchanting  the  very  different  audience  of  Covcnt 
darden.  She  first  won  fame  on  the  Russian  stage, 
tlun  conquered  i'aris,  and  finally  London. 

The  writer  also  remarks  on  the  increasing    popu- 


MR.  DE  WITTE  ON  ENGLISH  FREE  SPEECH. 

Amkkican  praise  of  the  London  police,  always 
vocal,  finds  eminent  ex[)ression  in  a  pa{>er  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  by  U'illiam  Mc.\doo,  formerly 
Police  Commissioner  of  N'ew  York.  The  article  is 
laudatory  throughout.  He  especially  remarks  on  the 
fact  that  the  whole  Force  seemed  singularly  free 
from  newspaper  gossip  and  suspicion.  He  says  the 
worst  station-house  in  New  York  would  not  be  per- 
mitted for  a  day,  and  the  best  station-houses  are 
not  equal  to  the  good  ones  in  London.  He  says  that 
in  every  station-house  in  London  there  is  a  canteen  : 
yet  no  one,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  ever  saw  a 
drunken  policeman.     He  says  further : — 

My  statements  rcj^arding  the  freedom  of  speech  in  London 
will  surprise  many  people  and  may  sound  quite  radical,  but 
they  are  true.  There  are  speeches  made  every  Sunday  in 
Hyde  Park  and  Trafalgar  Squ:ire  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
here.  The  .Socialist  and  .Siiftrai^ettcs  make  most  extreme  appeals 
a-  :  socialandpolitio.il  cinilitions,  .t  Mitant 

ail  m  a  way  iinknowii  here.     Thewi;         _      ;cy,  as 

far  as  London  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  to  induce  rather  than 
to  repress  free  speech.  The  belief  seems  to  exist  there  that  it 
is  a  great  .safety-valve  for  popular  discontent  and  even  criminal 
intent,  and  that,  moreover,  it  gives  the  police  '  i  y 

to  get  acquainted  with  .\narthistic  orators  ai.  ;^. 

This  \v,is  the  idea  of  Mr.  de  Witte,  the  Kussmh  representa- 
tive at  the  I'ortsmouih  Conference.  He  called  on  me  offi- 
cially at  Police  HeJidquarters  in  New  York  and  asked  me 
if  we  made  arrests  for  speech-making  in  this  city.  I  told 
him  that  we  did,  and  he  asked  me  under  all  the  conditioas 
would   I  order   an   arrest  oflTicially,  and   I  n;  ■!  I  would 

when,    under    ihe    ronditions,    the    speech   \>  >calive   of 

immc'  lid  that  no  one  in  a  pi.ice  like  New 

Vork    .  I   Ijcing  entirely  differ,  iit)  should  be 

arrested  for  speaking,  that  wc  should  provide  larije  squares  and 
halls  free  for  all  who  want  to  sp.  ak  on  any  subiect  and  allow 
them  unlimile<l  frecilom,  as  a  lu.ittcr  of  public  sUViy  and  wise 
a<lmini  lie  said   the  iiio^t    xcw  ' \    he  ever 

saw  «  ,  lion,  where   he  found  .1   n   ;:;  ;ng  a  large 

muliiiude  oi  .  >  The  spe.iker  was  surrounded  by 

police,  and  on  .:,   Fn.iisi,  escort  what  the  police 

were  iloing,  he  .,ker  was  making  a  violent 

attack  on  the  t  yn  >  unuy  ani  tiiit  the  police  were  thereto 
protect  him  from  his  hearers. 


In  Cfujnibfrss  Journal  appears  a  short  article  on 
"  Wax-gathering  in  Malaya  "— beeswa.x  gathering,  that 
is.  Armies  of  I c-  hiintrrs  are  sent  out  every  year  at 
the  right  ■  •  -  ;  the  bce-liunting  industry  of  Malaya 
annually  ssome  thousands  of  men,  and  is  not 

only  an  old  industry  but  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. A  rather  amusing  article  de-scribes  "  Incidents 
on  an  Indian  Liner."  Ww  similar  in-  iH-  Mfs-  occur 
on  other  liners  not  Indian. 
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THE     ETHICS     OF     DIPLOMACY: 

Austrian,  German,  and  Russian. 

In  the  Fortnightly  "  Vox  et  prseterea  nihil  "  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  inner  history  of  the  causes  of 
estrangement  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
The  writer  suggests  an  amount  of  duphcity  in 
Austrian  and  German  statesmen  that  is  only  equalled 
by  the  charming  credulity  of  the  Russian  diplomatist. 
The  story  runs  as  follows. 

HOW   TWO    FOOLED    ONE. 

Under     the      Miirzsteg      agreement      concerning 

Macedonia : — 

M.  Izvolsky  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  were  charged  with 
drafiing  the  judicial  reforms  which  they  considered  indispens- 
able, adequate,  and  feasible  .  .  .  After  long  and  exhaustive 
debates  acceptable  formulas  were  drawn  up  .  .  .  And  the  upshot 
of  the  debates  was  a  series  of  measures  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
two  statesmen,  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  was  necessary, 
adequate,  and  feasible.  Consequently  the  Russian  Government 
liad  every  reason  to  hold  that  Austria-Hungary  was  in  dead 
earnest,  and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  her  intentions 
than  to  play  false.  This  inference  was  natural  ;  it  was  inevit- 
able. And  it  was  therefore  drawn  and  acted  upon  by  the 
advisers  of  the  Tsar. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Russian  and  the  German 
Emperors  met  at  Swinemunde  Prince  Billow  was 
informed  of  this  Austro-Russian  project,  and  said, 
"You  can  take  it  from  me  that  we  will  give  our 
warmest  support  to  every  proposition  you  both  have 
drafted.  Lay  your  scheme  before  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Powers  in  Constantinople,  and  count  upon  our 
efficacious  help." 

HOW   THE    ONE   WAS   UNDECEIVED. 

There  were  rumours  of  Aehrenthal's  bad  faith,  but 
Izvolsky  disregarded  them  : — 

The  next  act  of  the  great  drama  was  played  at  Constanti- 
nople. There  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  met  to 
discuss  the  finished  programme  of  reform  put  together  by  M. 
Izvolsky  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal.  And  the  unexpected 
happened  there  .  .  .  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the  one 
great  Ambassador  to  the  Sultan,  scathingly  criticised  the 
whole  series  of  measures  which  it  had  been  confidently 
announced  he  would  endorse  and  uphold.  His  strictures 
amounted  to  a  virulent  attack,  an  attack  which,  of  course,  was 
fatal,  seeing  that  absolute  and  hearty  unanimity  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  reforms.  Yet  this  was  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Germany. 

The  Austrian  Ambassador,  instead  of  replying, 
merely  sat  still  and  listened  : — 

In  this  way,  then,  the  historic  reform  scheme  for  Macedonia 
was  allowed  to  drop,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  the  "  hearty 
approval "  of  all  the  Powers — "including  Germany."  Abdul 
Hamid  was  again  rescued  from  a  tight  place  by  his  chivalrous 
German  ally,  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  duly  paid  for  the  rail- 
way concession  the  price  demanded  by  the  Porte. 

RUSSIA    GUILELESS    AGAIN — 

This  was  treachery  No.  i.  The  weakness  of  what 
is  evidently  meant  as  an  apology  for  M.  Izvolsky  is 
that  it  ignores  the  old  saying,  "  If  a  man  cheat  you 
once,  that's  his  fault ;  if  he  cheat  you  twice,  that's 
your  fault."  For  we  are  told  M.  Izvolsky  went 
on    to    treat    Baron   von    Aehrenthal  as   still  worthy 


of  trust,    and    "  recommenced    negotiations    without 

reserve  "  : — • 

The  quarrel  was  composed,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  at 
last  by  the  two  statesmen  as  the  result  of  the  threshing  out  of 
questions  of  contingencies.  Austria  and  Russia  made  it  up  after 
the  Sandjak  railway  squabble,  and  M.  Izvolsky  left  .St.  Peters- 
burg to  take  his  holiday. 

Visiting  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  at  Buchlau  as  a 
tourist,  M.  Izvolsky  and  he  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  occupied  provinces.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
insisted  that  a  European  conference  was  not  neces- 
sary to  sanction  the  projected  annexation — a  position 
strongly  controverted  by  M.  Izvolsky  : — 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  was  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
admitted  that  M.  Izvoisky's  contention  was  grounded  and  cor- 
rect, and  accepted  it.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  too  great  stress 
cannot  be  laid.  The  Austro-Hungarian  F"oreign  Secretary 
deliberately  gave  his  assent  in  words  to  M.  Izvoisky's  thesis, 
that  it  was  a  European  question  and  must  be  settled  by  a 
European  Conference,  and  -M.  Izvolsky  had  a  right  to  conclude 
that  a  European  Conference  would  be  called.  But  that  is  not 
all,  for  the  two  statesmen  began  to  discuss  the  place  at  which  it 
should  meet. 

— AND    SOLD   AGAIN. 

Some  days  later  the  Russian  Minister  arrived  in 
Paris  and  learned  that  Austria  had  already  informed 
President  Fallieres  that  the  annexation  was  decided 
upon,  but  that  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Russian 
and  Italian  Governments  the  subject  was  now  a 
matter  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey ;  it  con- 
cerned no  other  State.  He  refused  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  conference.  Then  followed  a  Press  cam- 
paign.    Of  this  we  are  told  : — 

In  the  Press  warfare  M.  Izvolsky  was  beaten  badly,  for  the 
French  Press,  which  received  1,400,000  francs  for  its  friendly 
attitude  towards  each  of  the  Last  two  Russian  loans,  had  had 
neither  a  refresher  nor  a  retaining  fee  in  this  case  of  Austria  v. 
Russia ;  consequently  it  went  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  prin- 
ciple :  "Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing." 

In  conclusion  "  Vox  "  says  : — 

It  is  believed  that  a  surprise,  prepared  and  carried  out  by 
Austria,  may  be  in  store  for  Europe  whenever  the  psychological 
moment  for  action  seems  to  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  to  have 
come.  

IS  ENGLAND  BECOMING  LESS  CHRISTIAN? 
Answers  to  this  question  are  collected  by  G.  M. 
Mackness  in  the  Quiver.  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
acknowledges  the  ebbing  of  the  power  of  Christian 
belief,  and  attributes  it  to  the  development  of  modern 
locomotion,  our  greater  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 
irreverent  handling  of  Holy  Scripture.  Prebendary 
Carlyle  thinks  that  the  love  spirit  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever.  Canon 
McCormick  says  he  has  no  evidence  that  Christianity 
is  declining  in  England  generally.  Dr.  Archibald 
Fleming  says  dogmatic  Christianity  may  be  changing 
shape,  but  vital  Christianity  is  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Rev.  Bernard  Snell  thinks  that  the  principles 
of  Christ  are  more  regnant  than  ever.  Churches  are 
not  the  esse  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Dr.  Clifford 
has  no  doubt  that  the  Christianity  of  Christ  is  advanc- 
ing in  this  and  in  other  lands,  that  it  has  changed  but 
not  declined 
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A   NEW   ERA   IN   LAW. 
The  Fusion  ok   Roman  and  Ivs.-i.-iI. 

In  the  North  Amtritnn  Jin'ietv,  Dr.  Hannis  Taylor 
describes  what  he  calls  a  new  era  in  Irjjal  (levelop>- 
nient.  The  generalisation  which  he  has  made  is  thus 
succinctly  stated  : — 

After  f (• 1.     )  law,  i.itiviiiuiion.il 

.-ind  adnji  ,t  ii  the  inner  part, 

the  private  law,  lari'ety  judi^r-made,  which  lives  on  as  ao 
immort.ility  and  univrrvility~a«  the  fiitt-st  it  *ur\ivc<.  In  the 
aamc  way  an'l  for  the  same  reason,  Knglish  palilic  law,  the 
distinctive  and  least  alloyed  part  of  that  sytlcm,  is  living  on  and 

:  a»  the  .  i    model  of  popular  \\ 

I        .        ■imenon  :      ,  u  presented  by  the  \)\> :       ^       w 

going  on  l)etwccn  the  strongest  elemenu  of  Roman  and  Knglish 
law  in  the  ftate  sy«itrins  of  rontincnt.n!  Kuropc,  in  those  of 
I.atin  An^crica.  and  in  that  of  the  .State  of  Ix>uisinna. 

If  the  existing  state  system  of  France  is  taken  as  a  typical 
illustration,  we  there  find  the  outer  shell  of  the  state,  the 
'^-'"•11  of  parliamentary  government,  to  lie  purely  Knglish 
;:h  <lelil>erate  and  recent  imitation,  while  the  interior  code 
of  private  law  is  essentially  Roman.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  every  other  Continental  V  state  having  a  par- 

lianieniary  government.     In  the  s  i-m  of  I.ouisiana  we 

fin4l  the  outer  shell  of  the  state  to  lie  Knglish  as  modified  by 
■'  r  priv.nte  law  is  base<l  on 

i  ^  is  true  of  the  seventeen 

latin- American  republics  which   have  adopted   Knglish  consii- 
the  North  .\meric.nn  form,  while  retaining  the  pri\-ate 
;_    n  from  Roman  sources. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,   manifest   that,  oat  of  this  blending  of 
Roman  and  English  law,  there  is  rapidly  arising  a  typical  stale- 
law  system  whose  outer  shell  i%  Knglish  public  law,  including 
jury  trials  in  criminal   cases,  and  whose  interior  cixle  is  Roman 
private  law?    This  far-reaching  generalisation,  now  submitted 

tOthr         -        '         ■      I>    of  sill  '       •         •      '        ■  '   '  ■    "CC 

for  ll.  o  far  as  :  pJ 

in  advance  to  the  searching  and  approving  criticism  of  a  few  of 
the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  Knglish-s|)caking  world. 

Mr.  lames  Bryc  an<l  Prof.  T.  E.  Hollaiid  profess 
themselves  struck  with  the  truth  and  mi  in  il,ty  of 
this     generalisation.      Confirmator>-    c\  is    of 

opinion    are   given    from    Dr.    I  i    Sohm    and 

T^'     von    I..    Miiteis,  of   the   l'i)n.,Mi)    of    Ixripnc, 
<x  iNahuco,  Dr.  John  Wrstl.ike,  and  others. 


THE  FATHER  OF  GARDEN  CITIES. 
S<^)MF  tim-  av{o  a  chairman  of  the  ("ongr''"t''>nal 
Union  d  that  the  social  needs  of  tl  nt 

tirnc  dctiiaiuled  from  the  pulj)it  more  al>out  darden 
(Jitics  on  earth  and  less  nhout  the  New  !  -  '  m 
above.  From  a  sketch  in  »V<v/.r/  Srnut  i;  ,  irs 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  founder  of  (harden  Cities 
on  e.irth  w.is  «!'  '   *  ■'  •  ^f 

the  enrom|'a>.sr  ^  ,...: ■. ^U. 

S.    L.    Randolph  s   the   career  of   Khcnczcr 

Howard.     Le.i-.  '  n,  for  a  few  months 

in  a  stocklnok'  ;;.vi,  ilirce  years  in  a  City 


merchant'.*  cou'  isc,  he  taught   himself  short- 

hand in  three  m  u  .  .  then  went  into  a  solicitor's 
office.  Afending  roiiltry  Chapel,  he  took  down  Dr. 
Parker's  sermon  vrrhtUim,  .sent  him  a  tran.script,  and 
oflered    to  re|)ort  and    tr.i         '      one  sermon   each 

Sunday  for  the  good  of  tl,     , c.     Dr.  Parker  sent 

for  the  youth,  and  cnp.nped  him  as  his  private  secretary. 
He  tried  farnun^;  in  ^  -m  for  a  while,  and  returned 

tn  '  <■"■  •  t  official  ^  '  ••  '••  r  to  the   Houses  of 

P.  lit.     Later,  ney  Webb,  Bernard 

Shaw.  Clement  Shorter  and  others,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  /■  '  "  -"' '  "v,  which  di-scussed 
with  freedom  the  pfu.  .....  'S.  .;:.  : — 

Mr.  Iiowar<l  re.id  a  paper  to  this  «i^rTv  on  ".Spiritualism," 
dealing  with   the  m.itirr.  not   fi  ^f  view  of  pheno- 

mena, but  in  th»-  ''•'■'  ■■'■  '  "■-«■ 

It  't»  worth  r' :  Henry  Sedgwick's 

l>ol<l    antl    Ion-  '    ■•   of  the  spirit 

wortfl,    Mr.    H  iipinion    that 

•IP 


ex 


in 


the  IktiIv  would  be  ns  firmly  cstatilished  as  any  other  fact  in  the 
scientific  realm."  In  the  pafier  jefcrre<l  '"  '•■•  attached  treat 
im(M>rt,-incc  to  "etheric  vibrations." 
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Woman  as  Sculptor. 
In  the  J^hiy's  ]<f,iim  is  a  brief  illustr.ited  article  on 
that  very  well-known    Kretv '^   T,:...or  •  ■•    -;.  r|   :  ,nciety 
woman,    the    Downger    Di:-  -A  1;  nig   a 

close  friend  of  the  Orleans  family,  she  is  natur.-illy  not 
jh'votcd    to    the  v    in    Fi.Ttire.    with    the 

ruling  class  in  \v;  .inpletcly  out  of  touch. 

She  is  a  sculptor  of  some  distinction,  and  some  of  her 
gf  'lay  l>e  seen  at  Valence,  Khcims, 

aiii.      ..  •       in     the     >f •'  Moselle, 

where  h>  n,-  d'Arc  i—  Phis 

great  lady  is  not,  it  seems,  inaccessible,  not  even  to 
inf'  -     -    -         ■  .•^.   ^,,i;,-;.    '■  '.•.ion  on 

<*^'  -•     >:i'-    ii>    i ;.i  of  the 

Paris  Lyceum  Club,  and  was  for  a  time  an   active 
nv  ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  .\ .    .  >..    ".*s  asl  •  '   to   r''-:i:n    from  this    on 

accntmt    of    l>eing    an  i  ;--tswoman,   and 

h  '  e  of  the  finest  packs  of  hounds  in  the  world 
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A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

Apropos  of  my  address  to  the  Students  at  the 
Hague,  there  may  be  quoted  from  a  recent  number  of 
Fellowship — the  monthly  journal  of  the  Robert 
Browning  Settlement — the  following  suggestion  for 
the  expression  in  song  of  the  true  international 
aspiration : — 

The  growth  of  unity  among  the  nations  seems  to  demand  an 
international  anthem  descriptive  of  the  goal  towards  which  the 
ice  is  manifestly  tending.  The  international  hymns  at  present 
-ung  have  about  them  the  suggestion  of  anti-national  or  at  least 
revolutionary  sentiments,  and  are  not  marked  by  any  reverent 
recognition  of  the  Supreme  Factor  in  human  affairs.  The  lines 
which  follow  are  an  endeavour  to  avoid  injustice  to  the  national 
and  the  religious  spirit.  They  could  be  sung  by  the  Kaiser  of 
Germany,  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  with- 
out strain  to  the  conscience  of  any  one  of  the  August  Trio. 

The  music  to  which  are  set  the  national  anthems  of  the 
British  and  German  Empires  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is,  by  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  that  com- 
bination, elected  as  tune  to  the  anthem  of  the  race.  For  no 
other  melody  have  the  suffrages  of  humanity  been  cast  with  any- 
thing like  such  decisiveness. 

"  God  Make  the  World  One  State  ! " 
God  make  the  World  one  StatCi 
All  nations,  small  and  great, 

One  civic  whole  ! 
Self-ruled  each  people  be. 
All  peoples  linked  and  free, 
Glorious  in  unity  4 

From  pole  to  pole  ! 

One  World,  one  destiny, 
One  Race,  one  family, 

One  God  above  ! 
All  States  upheld  in  one, 
All  laws  excelled  in  one, 
All  lives  impelled  by  One, 

One  Life,  One  Love  ! 

This  was  first  sung  in  public  at  the  last  Fourth  of 
July  demonstration  in  Browning  Hall,  Walworth. 
The  singer  was  a  young  French  lady,  Mile.  Amy  by 
name,  one  of  the  principal  singers  in  the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company.  It  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm. 


WHAT  THE  GIRL  HAS  TO  SAY. 

"  I  AM  quite  sure  that  if  a  record  could  be  made  of 
the  views  of  the  girls  and  young  women,  an  over- 
whelming majority  would  declare  for  their  enfran- 
chisement." This  is  the  thesis  of  Miss  H.  Graham 
Turnbull  concerning  the  girl  and  the  vote  in  the 
Westminster  Revieiv.  This  is  due  to  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  British  girlhood  during  the  last 
two  decades.  The  change  is  not  in  education  or  in 
introduction  of  games  : — 

The  change  is  in  the  girls  themselves.  The  clinging,  languish- 
ing maiden  of  the  Victorian  era,  with  her  ringlets  and  her 
valentines,  and  her  secret  love-atfairs,  has  vanished  ;  in  her  place 
we  have  the  modern  school-girl,  with  her  cheerful  outdoor  face 
and  her  optimistic  self-confidence  and  her  manifold  interests, 
who  has  a  healthy,  if  youthful,  contempt-  for  sentimentality,  and 
who  has  already  decided  that  her  own  future  life  is  not  neces- 
sarily bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  home. 


The  writer  insists  that  this  change  is  not  the  death 
of  chivalry.  She  believes  that  true  politeness  as 
shown  by  men  to  women  is  on  the  Jincrease,  not  on 
the  wane.  There  is  much  more  sympathy  between 
men  and  women.  They  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other  more.  She  contrasts  the  men  of  her  own 
age  with  the  men  of  her  father's.  With  the  latter  she 
is  never  quite  at  home ;  they  always  unconsciously 
talk  down  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  girl's  level  : — 

But  my  own  contemporary  treats  me  as  a  comrade  and  an 
equal.  I  can  talk  to  him  as  freely  as  to  another  girl,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  subjects  in  which  we  take  a  common  interest. 
He  doesn't  think  me  unwomanly  because  I  like  hockey  better 
than  needlework,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  deeply  interested 
when  he  tells  me  of  his  work  or  his  play.  I  understand  him 
and  he  understands  me. 


What  She  Might  Have  Been  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  Forum  for  August  Mr.  W.  G.  Sumner  con- 
tributes an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Status  of  Women 
in  Chaldea,  Egypt,  India,  Judaea,  and  Greece  to  the 
time  of  Christ.    In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  says  ; — 

Aspasia  made  a  trade  of  educating  courtesans.  Socrates  refers 
to  her  a  man  whom  he  sought  to  indoctrinate  with  higher 
doctrines  of  conjugal  duty.  Cicero  tells  a  story  in  which 
she  appears  as  the  instructress  of  Xenophon  and  his  wife, 
showing  them  by  the  Socratic  method  that  every  man 
wants  the  best  wife  and  every  woman  wants  the  best 
husband  possibly  to  be  had  ;  therefore,  to  satisfy  each  other, 
each  should  strive  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  She  was,  it 
appears,  the  competent  teacher  of  the  art  of  matrimony.  She 
is  credited  with  a  share  in  the  great  movement  to  emancipate 
women.  Aristophanes  attributes  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
anger  of  Pericles,  on  her  account,  against  Megareans,  who  had 
stolen  two  of  her  courtesans.  Socrates  says  that  she  was  skilled 
in  rhetoric  and  had  taught  many  orators,  including  Pericles. 


The  Fight  With  Phthisis. 

The  Crusade  against  Consumption  is  making  good 
and  permanent  progress  in  Germany.  The  proof 
that  it  is  adopting  the  proper  path  is  contained  in  the 
constant  decrease  of  the  mortality  from  consumption. 

In  Prussia,  out  of  each  10,000  persons  living,  down 
to  1866,  the  death-rate  from  consumption  was  31-35. 
In  1890    „  „  „  „  >,    28 

In  1904    „  „  „  „  ,,19 

In  1907    „  „  „  „  only  17 

— Professor  Nietner,  in  the  International. 


Akbar. 
Akbar  was  the  greatest  ruler  which  the  Orient  has 
ever  produced.  In  order  to  rightly  appreciate  Akbar'3 
greatness  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  his  empire,  he 
placed  all  men  on  an  equality,  without  regard  to  race 
or  religion,  and  granted  universal  freedom  of  worship 
at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  still  outlaws  in  the 
Occident  and  many  bloody  persecutions  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Under  .\kbar's  rule  India  stood 
upon  a  much  higher  plane  of  civilisation  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  century  than  Europe  at  the  same  time. — Dr. 
voN  Garbe,  in  the  Monist  for  April. 
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Thf,    Iveview   of    Rf views. 


THE   ANIMAL  MIND   FROM   THE   INSIDE. 
In   .1    rt.cciii    nijiiiixjr  *>{  AhCht/Ys  Ma^ti  r  i 

interesting  artiric  with   this  title  by   K.  T.  1 
It  begins  witli  the  statement  that  "  animals  do  not 
reason  "  : — 

If  any  one  truth  has  r    -  ...  all  the  critical  study  of  thr 

animal  mimi  that  ha*  U  ;  on  wncr  this  century  cainc  in, 

this  is  it.     Animals  do  not  reason  ;  they  never  have  rea^ 
they  never  by  any  povsi' "  •  *'  •  ii 

do,  in<lcr<l,  tjct    into  i; 

from  other  mental  processes ;   but  no  living  creature,  cxci ; 
man,  ever  (^ris  unequivocally  across  the  line. 

Tlie  writer,  I  should  say,  asserts  that  we  V-^v  ?io 
more  a  facuhy  of  rea>on  than  we  have  a  ':  .1- 

playing  muscle. 

We  use  what  minds  we  have  in  a  certain  way,  and 
it  is  reasoning.  Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  animal  mind  run  through 
his  own  day's  work,  an^  see  how  much  reasoning  he 
does,  and  how  much  he  acts  from  hahit.  We  men 
reason  only  concerning  the  moderately  unfamiliar ; 
the  beasts,  whose  lives  are  inexpressibly  monotonous, 
and  who  have  no  i:  •  lal  curiosity,  could  hardly 

find  a  ch.Ti- '  C^r  u.s....,  :Jc  power  of  reasoning,  even 
if  they  {)■  i  it.     Even  if  an  animal  finds  itself  in 

a  situation  in  which  a  man  would  certainly  reason, 
and  |x;rhaps  acts  in  such  a  way  that  it,  too,  seems  to 
reason,  it  still  does  not  really  do  so — at  least,  such  is 
the  conclusion  derived  from  the  many  observations 
on  animals  made  by  modern  cxixrinK-nters. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  proof  of  his  con- 
tention that  animals  do  not  reason  by  citing  experi- 
ments made  at  Clark  University  on  a  coon.  The 
cr  '  !  been  fed  from  a  box  with  or  '  !  of  door, 
w  lud  learned  to  oj>en.     .Vfi-  -  he   was 

fed  from  a  l)ox  with  another  kind  of  door,  which  he 
a!  !i,  but   by  trying  it  in  all  sorts  of 

:il.....v.  .......     :ig  over  and  over,  standing  on  his 

hr.id,  etc. — which  he  never  would  have  done  had  he 
re. Ironed  in  the  slightest  degree.  When  he  did  learn 
to  oiKMi  th«:  n«;w  kind  of  f.T  •  '     '     '    '  inc  so  by 

fornung  a  hal»it,  not  by  a  p:  ^. 

Other  experiments  have  been  tried  on  monkeys. 
But  a  rheMi>>  n>  ^  be  taught,  though 

he  had  got  his  ;  ..  w   .,,..  ; .  .;    >p    >   l..>v   '■>>.-ning 

with  a  key  fixiJ  to  the  box,  that  •.  .  had 

something  to  do  with  opening  the  tx>x  -no,  not 
tlioukjh  he  saw  a  m      *  '  •'      '        '■    ■      •     ■' 

lock,   and   unlock    i 

cats  think  with  their  muscles,  as  it  were,  and  yet  I 
notice  that  the  writer    fully  r  t  in- 

t,n....  .1.-,.  of  c.T«-      "'   '''It   t...  ..    1, ..■      and 

li  iihy  ol  cm  tricks  .ire  not  pro«)fs  of 

interior  but  of  sii|K'rior  mcnt  rs.     An  animal 

learns  acts,  not  itU.         '  upon  •      -      d 

over   again,  and,  ,  it  is  .  ■  r 

thoroughly  understood  by  animal  trainers.  "  whatever 
they  may  tell  the  iiublic."      Hn  ! 

that  he  cm  be  t.iught  anything,'  .... 

"  a.nd  having  no  mind  to  be  taken  up  with  his  own 


^'  '  .  he  <  an  l>e  r*  lii  d  on  to  do  ex.n  ily  as  he  is 
•  .:.  .^  bliniHy  d'>cs  he  follow  a  lial>it  that  he 
stO|>s  when  you  say  "Whoa!"  though  you  interpolate 
the    word    into    a    recitation    of  the    Dechu.uion    of 

ln(' "  ' — '•.      The    reason    why    the    hor.->c    is    so 

gei.  ul  is  not  complimentary  to  that  animal  : — 

lie  possesses  just  the  right  degree  of  stupidity.     If  he  were 

■  I  habits. 

lur  him- 

-  i 

self,  and  live  too  much  hi»  '>wn  life,  like  that  particularly  clever 
r;»t.     The  brightest  diildrcn,  likewise,  arc  some- 
',  to  bring  up. 

An  absurd  story  is  cited  about  a  cow,  showing 
what  creatures  of  habit  animals  are.  This  particular 
cow  would  not  stand  to  be  milked  uiikss  she  could 
lick  her  calf  at  the  same  time.  For  a  long  time  she 
always  had  a  calf  of  some  age  or  other  to  lick  ;  but 
at  last  by  ill-fortune  one  of  her  calves  died  : — 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  1  1  t  i 

loss  jasl  at  milking-time ;    :.:    i_  "' 

making  certain  motions.     The  farmer,  however,  was  a  practical 
psychologist.      He  stuffed  the  skin  of  the  calf   .  .ind  let 

the  cow  have  that  to  lick.     To  be  sure  the  h.i,  „j  neither 

head  nor  legs — but  a  covr  has  no  general  ideas  concerniiii;  the 
nature  of  calves,  nor  any  special  ii-.u^on  for  assuming  that  calves 

should  have  heads  and  legs.     It  f  '    ■    '  •  —  '    • !*  '••'•.     It 

enablctl  her  to  go  through  the  i  ^n-.-Jj;- 

time.     Therefore  it  was  sufficient.     "  By  dint  of  caressing  and 
licking  her  1;'        '* "'  '  ■   :  • 

ripped  it.      I  ., 

not  the  slightest  surprise  or  agitation,  proccctlcd  tranquilly  to 
devour  the  unexpected  provender." 


PLOVER  AND  BOBOLINK. 

In  the  AtlanlU  Mouthly  paj>er,  noticed  elsewhere, 
by  Mr.  D.  Lange,  he  calls  attention  to  the  vagrants 
of  plover  .i ik. 

Like  trui  w, ,  .;  -iters,  they  are  fond  of  varying  their 

route,  and  most  of  them  return  to  North  .America  by 
a  way  quite  difterent  from  that  by  which  they  left  it. 
T«  vcar  they  fly  8,ooo  miles,  once  north  and 

on-  h  ;  and   their    northward   route   lies    3,000 

miles  west  of  their  southward  route.  Every  year  of 
his  life,  therefore,  a  golden  plover  travels  20,000  to 


r\r\r\    mi! 


nk  is  also  a  gad-about,  but  not  such  an 
inveterate  one  as  the  golden  plover.  He  does  not, 
'  "  '  r  north;  and,  instead  of 

..    ^  iiiyone  would  expect  him 

to  do.  by  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  does 
^o  ,  where  he  is  known  as 

the  ..  ..  t,.>  ..V  jKsl  to  the  rice-growers. 

As  it  I  its  up  a  great  deal  of  rice,  and  were  not 

lar.  nt  in  protecting  the  fields  against  him 

he  '  '       A   it  all  up.     After  growing  fat 

on  ("uba,  then  for  South  America, 

the    .Amazon  basin,  and  Southern   Brazil.     What   is 
is  that  the  birds  can  stand  such 

i»s  of  chraate — dry  and  damp,  and 

hot  and  cold. 


Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviews. 
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HOW  CHARLES   I.   WAS   BEHEADED. 
An  ()i,d  Story   Retold, 

The  Jonrnal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  histilution 
for  August  publishes  the  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Execution  and  Burial  of  King  Charles  I.  which  the 
Rev.  Canon  Sheppard  recently  delivered  before  the 
Institution.  The  following  extracts  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  memorable  tragedy  : — 

On  30th  January,  1649,  the  fatal  day — the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion— Charles  was  brous,'lit  under  escort  through  the  Park  and 
Whitehall,  some  say  at  eight  o'clock,  others  say  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  coat  and  grey 
stockings,  and  as  a  waistcoat  is  said  to  nave  worn  a  rich  red 
striped  silk.  He  hafl  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Bishop 
Juxon  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  who,  one  on  either  side  of  him, 
accompanied  him  bare-headed.  His  Majesty  walking  very  fast, 
according  to  Harris,  and  bidding  them  go  faster,  adding  that  he 
now  went  before  them  to  strive  for  a  heavenly  crown  with  less 
solicitude  than  he  had  often  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  fight  for 
an  earthly  diadem  ! 

Upon  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  Scotch  Office  now  stands 
the  King  mounted  the  stairs  which  led  up  across  the  upper  story 
of  4he  Holbein  Gate,  and  thence  sought  his  usual  bedchamber. 
Upon  reaching  his  bedchamber,  where  he  remained  till  Hacker 
summoned  him  to  the  scaffold.  His  Majesty  at  once  commenced 
his  devotions.  As  Colonel  Hacker  was  still  attending  at  the 
chamber  door  the  King  took  notice  of  it  and  said  :  "  Open  the 
door,"  and  bade  Hacker  go,  adding  that  he  himself  would 
follow.  A  guard  was  made  all  along  the  galleries  and  the 
Banqueting  Hall.  Behind  the  soldiers  were  crowded  abund- 
ance of  men  and  women,  though  with  some  peril  to  their  own 
persons.  "  And  as  His  Majesty  passed  by  with  a  cheerful 
look,"  Herbert  continues,  "they  prayed  aloud  for  him,  the 
soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them,  but  by  their  silence  and 
dejected  faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insulting." 

"  In  1654  the  Venetian  Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  this  country, 
and  in  1656  the  then  Ambassador,  Giovanni  Sagredo,  laid 
before  them  a  report  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  its  causes  and 
results,  and  the  character  of  the  Protectorate.  'The  scaffold,' 
the  Ambassador  says,  '  was  raised  level  with  a  window  of 
the  Palace  and  hung  with  black  velvet ;  and  (because  they  were 
afraid  His  Majesty  might  resist  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
and  might  refuse  to  lay  his  neck  on  the  block)  two  iron  rings 
were  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  through  which  a  cord 
was  passed,  to  be  placed  round  His  Majesty's  neck,  and  so  to 
compel  him  to  extend  his  neck  to  the  axe,  should  he  refuse  to 
bow  to  the  fatal  blow.'  He  added,"  concluded  Lord  Carnarvon, 
"  that  the  King,  warned  in  time,  agreed  to  yield  to  the  law  of 
necessity,  and  died  '  with  constancy.' 

"  The  executioners  were  two,  and,  disguised  in  sailors'  clothes 
with  vizards  and  peruques,  unknown." 

"There  is  but  one  stage  more,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  reply  to 
the  King  ;  "it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there 
you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  cordial  joy  and  comfort." 

"I  go,"  said  the  King,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  uncorrupt- 
ible crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be — no  disturbance  in 
the  world  !  "  Charles  then  again  asked  the  executioner  :  "  Is 
my  hair  well?"  Then,  taking  off  his  long  black  cloak  and 
giving  his  "George"  to  the  Bishop,  made  use  of  the  expression 
"Remember,"  When  the  King  had  handed  his  "George" 
and  turned  once  more,  to  the  executioner,  he  addressed  him 
thus:  "I  shall  say  but  short  prayers  and  then  thrust  out;  my 
hands."  This  sentence  he  repeated  twice,  then,  referring  to 
the  block,  he  added:  "You  must  set  it  fast."  He  was  told 
that  it  was  fast.  Whereupon  he  remarked  that  it  might  have 
been  higher,  and  received,  as  a  reply,  that  it  was  impossible. 
"  Take  care,"  the  King  added  to  a  passer-by  at  the  time — "  take 
care  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain.  Take  heed  of  the  axe  ;  hurt 
not  the  axe  which  may  hurt  me." 

His  Majesty  then  took  off  his  doublet,  put  on  his  cloak  again, 
and  afterwards  made  a  speecb»  which  seemed  much  broken  and 
confused  in  many  places,  in  which  he  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cence. 


Having  made  a  declaration  of  his  faith  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop,  King  Charles  knell  down,  and  was  about  to  lay  his 
head  upon  tlie  block,  when  one  of  the  executioners  stooped 
down  to  put  His  .Majesty's  hair  under  his  cap,  so  that  it  should 
not  impede  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  King  misunderstood 
this  act  of  the  headsman's,  and  thinking  that  the  fatal  blow  was 
about  to  be  delivered,  asked  the  man  t  >  await  the  sign,  where- 
upon there  ensued  another  short  pause,  during  which  the  King 
spoke  a  few  words  and  then  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  the 
Royal  head  was  instantly  severed  from  the  body,  upon  which 
(in  sight  of  the  great  crowd  that  had  gathered  about  the  scene) 
the  second  executioner  lifted  up  the  King's  head  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor." 

Canon  Sheppard  discusses  the  question  of  the 
height  of  the  block,  apparently  inclining  to  the  con- 
clusion of  Sir  R.  Palgrave,  who  asserts  that  to  receive 
the  headsman's  blow  the  King  first  knelt  down  and 
then  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  rested  his  back  across  a  bar  of  wood,  in  height 
about  six  inches.  It  was  the  customary  practice,"  he 
continues,  '"  and  the  scaffold  was  prepared  to  afford 
the  sufferer  some  comfort  in  that  wretched  position. ' 

Palgrave  points  out  that  this  is  shown  by  the 
description  in  the  State  trials  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  in  January,  1552,  and  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  what  he 
calls  the  Tudor  method,  which  compelled  the  sufferer 
to  lie  at  fi'l  length  upon  the  scaffold. 

Lord  Rosebery  possesses  a  contemporary  picture 
by  a  Dutch  arcist,  which  represents  the  King  as  lying 
flat  on  the  scaffold.        

MONUMENT  TO   THE   WALTZ  KING. 

From  the  musical  point  of  view,  Vienna,  says  the 
Musical  Times  for  August,  is  the  true  home  of  the 
waltz,  for  Johann  Strauss  was  a  native  of  Vienna. 
Apart  from  the  memorial  over  his  grave  in  the 
Central  Cemetery,  no  public  monument  of  the  waltz 
king  exists  in  the  Austrian  capital,  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs ;  but  this  defect  is  about  to  be  remedied. 
Edmund  Hellmer,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
Stadtpark. 

Johann  Strauss  was  the  eldest  son  of  Johann 
Strauss,  himself  a  prolific  composer  of  dance  music. 
The  father  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  his  sons 
taking  up  music  as  a  profession.  From  their 
earliest  years  they  were  scolded  by  him  for  their 
love  of  music.  Their  mother,  however,  comforted 
Johann  and  supported  him  in  the  stormy  scenes 
with  his  father.  The  "  Blue  Danube,"  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  younger  Johann  Strauss's  waltzes, 
took  its  title  from  a  poem  by  Carl  Beck,  the  first  line 
of  which  runs,  "  An  der  schonen  blauen  Donau^"  and 
it  was  composed  for  orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  male 
voices.  When  Strauss  died  in  1899,  ^^  news  of  his 
death  reached  the  Vienna  Volksgarten  during  the 
progress  of  a  concert  in  memory  of  his  father. 
The  conductor  at  once  stopped  the  music,  and,  after 
breaking  the  sad  news  to  the  audience,  the  orchestra 
played  in  pianissimo  tones  the  "  Blue  Danube  "  waltz. 
The  effect  amid  the  great  silence  was  deeply  touching. 


2^2 
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A   FIVE-FEET   SHELF  OF  THE   BEST   BOOKS. 

By    i'RESlDKNT    ElIUT. 

The  old  discussion  as  to  the  best  hundred  books, 
started  by  Lord  Avebury  twenty-five  years  ago,  has 
beea  revived  by  President  Kliot,  of  Harvard,  in  an 
American  journal,  who  suggested  that  he  could  name 
books  that  would  fit  into  a  shelf  five  feet  long, 
the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  which,  with 
such  re-rcadings  and  memorisings  as  individual  taste 
may  prescribe,  will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to  them  but 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.  The  books  at  present  reco 
mended  are  : — 

"  Autobiography  of  ncnj.imin  Franklin." 

"Journal  o(  John  Woolnian." 

"  Fruits  of  Solitude,"  by  Williani  I'enn. 

Hacon's  "Essays"  and  "New  Atlantis." 

Milton's  "  Ai'  ;  a  "  and  "  Tractate  on  Education." 

>ir  Thoni.TS  1!  "  Rclii;io  Medici." 

r.  ro's  "  Apolu^y,'  "  Phx-do,"  and  "  Crito." 

'■  t  I'lldcn  Sayinjjs  "  of  Epictctus. 

"  Mfditalims  of  Marcus  Aurelius." 

Emerson's  "  Essays." 

Emerson's  "  En>jli>h  Traits." 

The  complete  I'oems  of  Milton. 

lonson's  '*  Volpone." 

lleauniont  and  Fletcher's  "The  Maids'  Tragedy. 

Wcb!,ter's  "  Duchess  of  Mal6." 

Middlcton's  "The  ChanKeling." 

Dryden's  "All  for  Love." 

>hrllry'<5  "Ccnci." 

:'s  "  Dlot  in  the 'Scutcheon.' 
i         ;       iS  "  Becket." 
G<Jethe'5  '*  Faust." 
Marlowe's  *'  Dr.  Faustus." 
.\flam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 
"  I^tt.r^"  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
Ijuiiwur^  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Huins's  "Tam  o'  Shantcr  " 
Walton's   *•  Compleat  Angler  "  and 

Herbert. 
"  Autobiography  of  St.  Augustine." 
Plutarch's  "  Lives." 
Drvden's  "  /Encid." 
"  Canterbury  Tales." 

"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  i  Kempis. 
Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy." 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species." 
"  Arabian  Nights." 

President  Eliot  says  : — 

The  list  of  books  .xs  mentioned  is  very  incomplete. 
\\]\rn  the  task  is  finished  to  issue  twenty  more  Utles. 
to  conlinc  the  list  to  sixty  books.  When  the  publishers  asked 
mc  to  select  the  books  for  a  proposition  of  this  kjtid  I  was  glad 
to  do  it,  because  I  felt  if  my  name  as  compiler  of  the  list 
induced  people  to  read  the  books  a  great  educational  work 
would  hi-.  ■      -. 

The  II  kespcare  were  omitted  from  the  list  at  the 

cstion  ol  ihc  publisher.  The  reason,  of  course,  it  that 
1  .  .1  people  have  read  the  Bible  .ind  Shakespeare.  The  list 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a  (ifty-lKMk  list.  Now,  any  good 
edition  of  Shakespeare  would  take  five  volumes.  The  Bible 
would  take  three  volumes,  .uul  there  will  he  eight  gone  out  of 
the  fifty. 

La  Fotografia  ArtisHca  continues  to  merit  high 
praise  for  its  exquisite  examples  of  the  photographer's 
art. 


Lives "  of    Donne    and 


I  expect 
I  will  try 


THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  ENGLISH. 
A  ROBUST  eulogy  of  the  English  language,  without 
a  trace  of  apology  or  sjjecial  pleading,  is  given  in 
Harper  by  J.  ('.  Kcrnald.  He  laments  that  many 
English  grammarians  have  known  too  much.  Ac- 
customed to  ( on(|uer  languages  of  the  utmost  intri- 
cacy, difticuliy  and  com|)lexity,  they  find  English 
tamely  simple,  and  lament  its  lost  inflections  and  the 
poverty  of  their  native  tongue.  Mr.  Fernald  insists 
that  the  simplicity  of  English  is  its  great  commenda- 
tion.    He  says  : — 

The  discovery  that  conformity  of  the  order  oi  words  to  the 
order  of  thought  could  be  a  sub>titute  for  the  complex  machinery 
of  inflection  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  ages  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  language,  and  is  a  triumphant  success.  English 
simplicity  is  no  survival  of  spoliation  and  impoverishment,  no 
residue  of  linguistic  decay,  but  an  attainment,  an  achievement, 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  value.  From  the  complicated  con- 
structions of  ihc  cla.ssic  tongues,  of  the  rival  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  even  of  its  parent  Anglo-Saxon,  English  h.as  resu- 
lutely  stripped  itself  free,  as  David  put  off  the  encumbering 
armour  of^  Saul,  to  gain  freedom  as  the  means  of  power.  It 
would  seem  that  this  inflectionlcss  language  is  what  the  world 
has  l)ccn  waiung  for.     Because  its  simplicity  of  struc;  -  so 

few  obstacles  in  the  foreigner's  way,  the   English   .  is 

comparatively  easy  to  learn,  men  of  every  race  tindii  i^  ii  >impler 
than  their  own.  This  facility  of  ac<iuireineat,  joined  with  l.he 
enterprise  and  efficiency  of  the  nations  that  use  it,  is  fast  making 
English  a  world  language,  spoken  as  their  vernacular  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  and  dominating  the  territory,  the 
government,  the  business,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  thought,  of 
five  hundred  millions  ot  i^eople. 


THE  UBIQUITOUS  ITALIAN  AT  HOME. 
Miss  M.  H.  Vok.-.e  contributes  to  J/iir/<crs  a 
delightful  travel-paper  on  Barga,  in  Italy.  She  met 
in  that  out-of-the-world  Italian  village  ten  men,  and — 
of  the  ten  men  seven  spoke  English,  nor  was  any  accent 
similar.  One  faltered  forth  broken  words  with  Scotch  burs  and 
ScotA  idioms  ;  he  had  made  ice-cream  in  Glasgow  for  a  season  ; 
another  had  a  vague  cockney  lilt  to  his  English  ;  two  others 
spoke  American  ;  other  accents  we  did  not  recognise,  hailing 
as  they  did  from  New  Zealand  and  .\ustralia.  So  we  sal  until 
late  under  the  groined  roof  of  the  little  cafi,  speaking  of  far-off 
English  places  and  of  the  \i  i     i'-  •'^w   ''■■  r  men 

carried    on.      And  why  ha.;  ,     .  .    ,,(     ,  ,;;it    (jjg 

answer  to  ■  a  certain  monotony.     The  old  i>eople  it  was 

that    broii„  11    back.      "  .My    wife's    mother    was   getting 

old  ;"  or,  "  My  father  wanted  me  to  come  home  ;  he  got  a  little 
farm,  you  know  ;  pretty  soon  t(K»  old  to  work  his  farm."  It 
was  a  matter  of  course.  No  matter  how  well  you  were  doing, 
""         I  •         ^  'e  world,  no  matter  how 


wanted  you,  yuu  > 

.111(1   two,    .itld    it    :lil 


when  your  old  people 
c  to  Uicm.  It  was  as  simple  as  two 
:  no  argument. 


A  VERY  attractive  number  of  Emporium  contains  a 
series  of  quaint  illustrations  of  Milan  in  1775,  some 
beautiful  reproductions  of  religious  pictures  to  be 
found  in  the  .Marches,  and  a  laudatory  sketch  of  the 
Cterman  historical  painter,  .-Vrthur  Katiipf,  with  repro- 
ductions of  his  most  celebrated  paintings. 
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GERMANY  AND  THE   BRITISH   NAVY. 
A  German    on   the   Two-Power   Standard. 

A  RECENTLY  retired  Naval  ofificer  of  high  rank  in 
the  German  Navy  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Rcviau  a  paper  intended  to  prove  that  England  and 
not  Germany  is  to  blame  for  the  recent  commotion.  • 
But  he  undoes  the  effect  of  his  argument  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

England,  of  course,  will  gradually  have  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  future  other  nations,  too,  will  guard  their 
interests  at  sea  more  than  they  were  wont  to  guard  them  du.'ing 
the  last  century.  Not  only  Germany,  but  still  more  the  United 
States,  France  (planning  the  creation  of  a  nav-j-  far  surpassing 
that  of  Germany),  Japan,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  quite 
justified  in  expanding  their  navies.  They  will  render  it  in  the 
future  impossible  for  England  to  maintain  her  present  supre- 
macy over  all  other  navies,  and  especially  over  the  combined  two 
next  strongest  ones. 

The  italics  are  mine. 

The  Hegemony  of  Germany  in  Europe. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  writing  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.,  maintains  that : — 

The  greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  the 
German  dream  of  hegemony  lies  in  the  character  of  Prussia  her- 
self. The  autocratic,  monarchic  principle  for  which  Prussia 
stands  is  one  which  raises  enemies  in  proportion  to  its  own 
efficiency,  and  is  therefore  founded  upon  sand.  The  absence 
of  moral  sanction,  the  attempt  to  crush  national  instincts,  the 
regime  of  mutual  distrust  among  the  Powers,  all  bring  their  own 
retribution. 

ToUCH-AND-Go   WITH    BRITISH    SUPREMACY. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  in  an  article  in  the  Nifie- 
tee?ith  Cefifiiry  for  September,  bearing  the  ironical 
title  of  "  Our  '  Lost '  Naval  Supremacy,"  points  out 
that  at  present  the  British  Government  is  above  the 
two-Power  standard,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  next 
year.  But  in  191 2  the  British  margin  of  superiority 
in  Dreadnoughts  might  almost  have  disappeared  had 
it  not  been  determined  to  lay  down  eight  British 
battleships  in  the  next  six  months.  For  the  present 
we  are  all  right,  but  the  two-to-one  standard  will  be 
hopelessly  lost  if  there  is  any  more  nonsense  like  that 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  the 
Cabinet.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
For  the  moment  Mr.  Hurd's  article  is  reassuring. 
His  comparison  as  to  the  superiority  of  armour-pierc- 
ing guns  in  the  two  Governments  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  British  Government  has  316  guns  with  a  pene- 
tration varying  from  ly^-  to  Sf  inches  of  the  best 
Krupp  armour  at  a  distance  of  5,000  yards.  Against 
this  the  German  Navy  has  only  80  guns  capable  of 
piercing  armour  from  12  to  8 1-  inches  in  thickness. 

"The  Crimes  of  Sir  John  Fisher." 

Mr.  Leo  Maxse  devotes  twenty  -  four  pages  of 
his  record  of  the  episodes  of  the  month  of  August 
in  the  September  National  Review  to  a  pas- 
sionate attack  upon  Sir  John  Fisher  and  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  the 
(/ei>ris  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  from  the  ruins. 
The  following  extract  deserves  preservation  as  a 
sample  of  the   nasty  art  of  throwing  stinkpots,  which 


has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  during 
the  period,  now  happily  ended,  of  Beresfordian 
mutiny.  Mr.  Maxse,  after  confessing  that  he  had 
hailed  Sir  John  Fisher's  appointment  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

It  was  only  gradually  and  very  reluctantly  that  we  realised 
that  the  great  man  was  a  "  wrong-'un,"  a  sort  of  naval  Winston 
Churchill  who  was  playing  entirely  for  his  own  hand,  to  whom 
intrigue  was  the  breath  of  life,  who  misled  the  politicians,  dis- 
organised the  Navy,  set  squadron  against  squadron  and  ship 
against  ship,  poisoned  the  Press  and  deceived  the  country.  Sir 
John  Fisher  is  above  all  living  Englishmen  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  position  into  which  we  have  drifted  vis-a-vis  Gei many. 
Should  it  come  to  hanging,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  neirest 
lamp-post.  His  first  crime  was  the  reduction  of  British  Naval 
Estimates  by  about  ^^5, 000, 000  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
late  Unionist  Government.  His  vaunted  policy  of  "  scrapping  " 
was  simply  a  device  to  keep  down  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet, 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  cheeseparing  politicians.  With 
the  same  object  he  has  deliberately  curtailed  our  shipbuilding 
programmes  during  five  critical  years.  His  own  Cawdor 
Programme  was  abandoned  with  his  consent.  He  has  enabled 
Germany  to  get  ahead  of  us  in  the  production  of  modern  battle- 
ships, while  he  has  beguiled  an  ignorant  public  by  bounce  and 
bluster.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  criminal  neglect  of 
Rosyth.  He  has  fought  desperately  against  the  creation  of  a 
General  Stafif.  Besides  being  the  Navy's  worst  enemy,  he  is 
likewise  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Army,  against  which  he  has 
ceaselessly  intrigued,  with  the  object  of  reducing  our  Regular 
Forces.  He  iqspired  Mr.  Balfour's  lamentable  speech  in  1905 
upon  invasion,  which  he  has  brought  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 
There  is  something  humorous  in  the  coolness  with 
which  "  Chatham,"  in  the  Westminster  Reinav,  sug- 
gests to  the  landed  nobility,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
screaming  out  at  the  very  small  contribution  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  asking  them  to  make  to  the  national 
exchequer,  that  they  should  "  stand  prepared  to  make 
considerable  sacrifices  in  the  public  behalf,"  in  order 
to  restore  the  erstwhile  property  of  the  villagers  and 
yeomanry  in  their  native  land.  He  says  the  land- 
owners and  hereditary  aristocracy  should  promptly 
recognise  their  responsibility  for  the  decay  of  the 
English  village,  and  at  once  proceed  to  restore  the 
riirhts  and  privileges  of  the  peasantry  and  yeomanry. 
His  plan  is  as  follows  : — 

It  might  be  protiiably  suggested  that  they,  the  landowners 
and  hereditary  aristocracy,  should  first  devote  large  sums  to  the 
purpose  of  immigration  (of  agricultural  immigration),  and 
appoint  a  capable  and  responsible  Executive  Committee,  with 
full  powers  and  definite  aim,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  appoint 
agents  and  commissioners  to  travel  throughout  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  even  in  North  Kurope,  if  needs 
be.  in  order  to  induce  small  farmers  and  sturdy  farm  labourers 
to  settle  in  the  English  villages  most  denuded  of  such  material. 
And  to  do  this  effectually  it  would  be  imperative  to  offer  long 
leases  and  good  wages,  and  to  guarantee  the  s.ime.  In  the  next 
place  considerable  sums  should  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
good  and  comfortable  cottages,  with  liberal  garden  privileges 
and  attachments.  Then  also  should  genuine  and  efficient 
educational  privileges  and  advantages  be  assured  the  children  of 
such  immigrants. 

A  nice  little   sequel  this  to  the  campaign  of  the 

dukes  ! 
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VARIOUS  VIEWS  ON  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 
1  iii-.ki.  arc  three  arlicics  on  the  Iriiiian  I'robiem  in 
the  NtntUenth  Century  for  September.  One,  by  Mr. 
Elliot  G.  Colvin,  a  somewhat  belated  reply  to  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Dii^hy's  "  Prosj)erous  India,"  calls  for 
little  remark.  The  others  are  more  notable. 
I. — What  the  British  have  Done. 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Cox,  in  his  paper  on  the  Effects 
of  Briti.sh  Rule  in  India,  prefaces  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  the  beneliis  conferred  upon  India  by  the  British 
(Jovernment  by  a  lurid  picture  of  India  in  the 
past : — 

n,  violence,  murder,  everlasting  wars  widiin,  fre- 
qia;.  .  i-ions  from  withv)Ut.  tyranny  and  oppression  of  all 
kinds,  constitute  the  history  of  India  for  many  centuries  before 
we  gradually  established  the  Pax  Britannica. 

The  contrast  lietwcen  what  preceded  and  what  has  followed 
til.  iiment  of  our  rule  can  only  l>e  described  as  amazing. 

A  i!  of  the  country  has  licen  under  our  sway  for  more 

than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Durin;.^  this  perio<i  once,  and 
once  only,  has  there  l>ecn  war  in  the  territories  over  which  floats 
the  English  flag.  The  ploughman  has  no  longer  to  take  a 
mu.sket  wiih  him  when  he  cultivates  his  field.  What  a  man 
sows,  that  he  knows  that  he  will  l>e  allowed  to  reap  in  peace. 

We  have  covered  the  lands  with  good  roads,  while  Ixjforc  our 
tmie  there  were  no  means  of  communication  excepting  the  great 
rivers.  We  have  created  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  railway 
over  which  third-class  passengers  are  carried  at  a  (arthing  a  mile. 
Steamships  ply  constantly  up  and  down  the  coast  for  the  con- 
veyance of  I  '  nominal  rates.  We  have  instiiulcd  a 
cheap  and  ■  '  anil  telegraphic  service  througliout  the 
length  and  IuckIiIi  of  the  land.  A  letter  can  he  sent  from 
(^uclta  to  Mandalay  for  a  halfpenny,  a  postcard  for  a  farihmg, 
and  a  telegram  for  fourpence.  We  have  built  schools,  colleges, 
and  univcrMtics,  and  diffused  education  by  every  means  in  our 

[)ower.  We  have  laid  out  canals  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  .ind 
nought  th"  of  desert  into  culture.    We  have 

striven  hai  •  and,  if  they  occur,  the  utmost 

effort*  are  cmployisi  lor  tin-  saving  of  life.  We  have  provided 
splendid  supplicsof  pure  water  Uuall  the  great  cilic-s  and  tor  many 
of  the  smaller  ones ;  great  bridges  for  the  use  of  pedestrians 
and  cart  traffic,  as  well  a.s  for  railway  trains,  span  the  t'langcs, 
the  lumn.n,  the  Indus,  and  other  rivers.  Sanitation,  in  spite  of 
pxv  ■■^,   has    received    the    uttv-  •  ■  mion. 

\\. .  _        iries  cover   the    land.     V.i  :i    has 

been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Kxi>rrimcnial  (arms  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  have  been  instituted  in  every 
province.  The  more  important  cities  arc  lit  with  electric  light, 
and  electric  tramcars  run  in  the  streets.  The  land  tax  or  rent 
(the  thing  is  one  and  thf  s;»mc  in  India)  has  Iwen  assev«e<l  at 
motlcrate   ralis.  and   cv.  -wrjcr   knows  ix.iitly  what    he 

ha*  to  pay.      in<i<.-us<-d  nt  on  account   ol   iiiijirovi-monts 

\s  forbidden.  Religious  mtolcrancc  on  the  part  of  any  in 
•lutiioriiy  is  unknown.  In  no  p.art  of  the  world  h'^  --,  •••>" 
greai«r  freedom  to  worship  whatsoever  gods  he  will. 

\Vc  hav'-  '  'iw  for  »i^  '         '  poor,  for  \^mh   .uiu 

black.      T  .  ''»'  'l^c  I  .  are   that   he   may 

possess  and  ciury  amis  \viilK)Ut  a  ln.< 
law  courts  to  l>e  tried  by  a  jury  of  « 
fellow-countrymen.     So    long   «*   «c   are    •• 
integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  administration  ' 
ments  must  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  1; . 
Hi.  i  irativcly  very  few.      Most  •>!  •:■<: 

;,i,  The  whole  of  the    Indi.m   ('i\ 

recruited  in   I^mdon  contains  less  tl 
whom   some   are    Hindo^is   ami    M"  ^ 

worth  Tcmeml)ering  are  that  India  includes  a  territory  equal   i 
all  Kurope.  except  Russia  and  Scandinavia  j  that  nearly  a  thini 
of  this  consists  of  Native  States  possessing  various  degree*  of 
independence;  that    the  '     ion  of   India  i«  thre.    '        '  .  .J 

millions;  and    that    Kn  men,  women    and    > 


number  '.  ■     r  of  a'million.     Indi.i  is  defended   by 

an  arm)  .  for   the  size  of  the  country   in  com- 

parison with  that  of  any  other  civilised  State,  which  is  as  effi- 
cient, well-discipline*!  and  well-l>ehaved  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  police  arc  as  capable  as  European  supervision  can  make 
tbem. 

II. — WtlAT    THE    BrAHMAXS    HAVE    DONE. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  SUarrock,  in  the  same  review, 
writes  on  "  Misconceptions  about  India."  As  the 
Principal  of  two  colleges  in  South  Ind-a  for  sixteen 
years,  and  so  in  touch  with  the  Brahman  and  educated 
classes,  and  also  as  a  missionary  working  among  and 
discussing  the  wants  of  the  Sudra  and  Pariah  classes 
for  nearly  double  that  i)oriod,  he  ought  f"  Vnow  some- 
thing of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sharrock's  main  point — he  has  many  others — 
is  that  the  British  Government  is  the  Government  of 
the  masses  of  India,  and  that  it  is  opi)osed  solely  by 
an  intolerant  oligarchy  of  Brahmans  : — 

The  Brahman  has  seized  and  rcignerl  over  the  w  '.»ry 

from    Himalaya   to   Kumari  (Comorin)  ;  he  hxs  c  ;   the 

million  masses  of  Dravidians  to  acceipt,  at  least  in  name, 
Hinduism  as  their  religion  ;  he  has  utterly  rouTed  and  driven 
out  the  Buddhist  an<l  a;l  other  reformers;  he  has  held  by  the 
mere  claim  of  a  divine  supremacy  the  followers  of  T 
in  hand,  at  arm's  length  ;  he  h.as  carried  the  priiu 
ft  impera  to  a  pilch  that  no  Roman  Emperor  <ver  lirc.iined  nl — 
all  this  and  more  he  has  done  by  iLe  power  o!  (  <-<•  n.!  t'^e 
con.sequent  priestcraft. 

Even  under  our  rule  they  monopolise  most  of  the 
offices  and  privileges  open  to  natives  : — 

Five-sixths  o{  the  gr.idualcs  turned  out  liv  the  ^^adms 
University  are  Brahmans,  while  all  the  rest  ol  y — 

including  Suilras,  Muslims,  and  Christians  t(  .,  ,  :^   .U'.cs 

only  ihc  remaining  one-sixth.  The  Brahman  l)elieves  hims  If 
to  1)C   the  <   I  '  nt  of  Gcxl   on  earth,  he  therefore  s<'es  no 

unfairness  iii  ;  power  purely  to  serve  his  own  interests  ; 

he    sees  no    ii.iitii   in   treating    as   va^-  ^ly  two  i 

million  of  non-Brahman    Hindus,  or  ,   .is  enei 

sixty-t«o  millions  of  Mohammedans ;  and  he  sees  no  injustice 
in  grinding  down  the  fifty  millions  of  outca-^tes  who  are  lower 
than  the  cows  and  dogs,  and  whose  very  shatiow  jmllutes  him. 

The  1'  •  advantage  of  us  1  >    'ised 

Indians  i  y,  but  both  they  ..  ...ire 

just  .IS  "lorcign'as  the  Eii:.;li>h   with  their   iJiiii>u;iiiity.      By 

priestcraft  and  sheer  weight  ol  intc'lect  they  are  the   hereditary 

lords  and  rulers  of  India  ;  .is  undisputed  sovereigns  they   sank 

into  a  d<     ■■     '  ■>        V,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  they 

have  U  <  it  of  their  sleep,  and  they   naturally   resent 

our  prcsti»..c.      1  h<    .'^U'!'  '.  have  nm    yet   as  a  class 

been  touchi-<l,  either.  Ilk  ins,  by  the  electric  shock 

of  contact    with   the    West,  or,    like    the  Fanehamas,   by    the 

startling   revelation  of  equality  in  the  Chrisii.m   brotherhood. 

Their  flay  h.xs  not  yet  dav^iuil,  but  dawn  it  soon  must.  Though 

'  '    '  Is  anl    souls  are  still 

:i  hv  r\  thoiis.ind  little 

i  he)  as    ilu-y  are  ; 

-  fuMv  t  ing   ot   Iniiia 

ich  as  the  world   h.is  never  seen 

■  i>   iM  .li   ..ill  see  again,  except   in   the  neigh- 

'  of  China.   The  Fanchamas  h.ive  l>een  touched 

"v   not  at  ;i"  '  i'ln  ;  but 

;.d  the  11  \  nvKiians 

ow  the  Aivan  lead  either  in  ine  maitcr  of  reli- 


in  in 

the 

V  are 

his 

for 

the 

Mill    begin — an 

t          1  t   H  ..    1 

.if%f  . 

I.,.!....,  ,.,1  ...  ,; 

^ 

by  ■ 

r* 

the 

In  I.  '  <1,  in  the  Atimist  numbers 

of  Lt\  ......  ,  .  :..  ;....iia   writes  oi   the  marriage 

laws,  the  English  character,  and  Aylesbury  prison. 
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"ONLY  THE  SERVANT  OF  GOD." 

The  August  number  of  the  Modern  Rei'iew  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Ripon  by  "  an  Indian 
who  knew  him."  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  genuine 
feeling.  The  writer  says  : — "  Overwhelming  sincerity 
and  childlike  simplicity  were  the  outstanding  impres- 
sion left  on  the  minds  that  came  into  direct  contact 
with  Lord  Ripon." 

The  words  he  uttered  at  the  close  of  his  Vice- 
royalty 'are  recalled: — "The  Indian  people  must 
determine  the  Indian  future,  and  this  alone  has  been 
my  guiding  principle  1  " 

The  concluding  paragraph  must  be  quoted  in 
full .— 

The  sands  had  ahnost  run  out  when  I  met  Lord  Ripon  for 
the  last  time.  He  came  to  see  me  in  a  little  room  where  ^ 
water-colour  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Christ  stood  on  a 
small  easel,  and  formed  the  central  object.  A  fire  burned 
brightly  in  the  grate,  and  outside  the  window  flowed  the 
Thames,  beyond  its  guardian-line  of  leafless  trees.  I  was  not 
at  all  prepared  for  the  effects  of  age,  as  he  came  in,  leaning 
heavily  on  a  stick.  But  neither  could  I  have  foreseen  the 
cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  the  face.  He  was  a  little  deaf, 
and  one  could  say  only  such  things  as  had  meaning  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  light  play  of  life  was  already  past  in  the  case  of 
this  soldier  who  was  waiting  for  his  recall.     There  was  no  ques- 


tion as  to  his  feeling  for  India,  or  his  gladness  to  be  remembered 
there.  He  had  seen  the  ripeness  of  Hindus  for  democratic 
forms  of  government,  and  was  stiil  ready  to  talk  it  over.  He 
looked  anxiously  at  the  future,  and  felt  the  need  of  the  ruler  to 
preserve  order.  Once  only  did  he  forget  the  unassuming  gentle- 
ness of  manner  habitual  to  him.  It  was  when  I  said,  "In  you 
we  feel  that  we  had  a  Viceroy  who  was  neither  Englishman  nor 
Indian,  but  only  the  Servant  of  God!"  "  Yes  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, casting  aside  with  sudden  pleasure  all  fear  of  seeming 
vain,  ^^  that  I  think  men  might  say  of  me  !  I  have  tried  to 
serve  God,  and  Him  alone  !  " 

A  nobler  epitaph  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 


Hindi  Punch.'\  [Bombay. 

Ripon  the  Just. 

Though  dead  he  shall  continue  to  live,  till  history 
endures,  as  India's  great  benefactor. 


FOR  INDIAN   STUDENTS  IN  LONDON. 

The  ninth  number  of  the  5'a:'rt'r<7/' gives  prominence 
to  the  new  organisation  that  has  been  formed  in 
England  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
different  Unions  and  Associations  and  Mejlisses 
already  existing  in  London  and  the  other  University 
towns  and  educational  centres  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  Indian  students  residing 
just  now  in  England.  In  London  alone  there  are 
said  to  be  more  than  five  hundred  Indian  young  men, 
studying  in  the  University  or  for  the  Bar.  They  live 
in  small  groups,  and  are  neither  in  clo.se  touch  with 
the  larger  life  of  their  own  people,  nor  with  that  of  the 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  thrown,  and 
where,  consequently,  they  spend  their  days  in  moral 
and  intellectual  isolation.  To  cope  with  this  the 
India*Office  recently  patronised  Mr.  Arnold's  Com- 
mittee, but  this  Committee,  being  semi-official,  does 
not  attract  the  Indian  youth. 

It  has  become  imperative,  says  the  Swaraj,  there- 
fore, that  something  must  be  done  to  remove  this 
isolation.  Means  must  be  found  to  bring  together 
these  young  men,  not  for  the  furtherance  of  any  parti- 
cular propaganda,  but  simply  for  the  promotion  of 
social  intercourse  and  mutual  knowledge,  and  the 
creation  of  healthy  opinions  on  all  subjects  affecting 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  life  of  the  Indian 
residents  in  this  country.  The  Indian  Reunion  has 
been  organised  for  this  purpose,  and  we  hope  it  will 
receive  that  hearty  support  from  all  sections  of  our 
community  in  these  isles  which  its  broad  objects  justly 
entitle  it  to. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  this  "  Indian 
Reunion." 

In  my  article  on  Mrs.  Barnett  and  the  Garden 
Cities,  which  appeared  last  month,  I  regret  that  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  of 
the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  were  reproduced 
from  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  attractive  publication, 
"  Town  Planning  at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb." 
Those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  led  by  the 
article  in  the  Review  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
Garden  Cities  should  get  the  book  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  book  is  most  artistically  produced. 
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SPAIN'S  SAD   PLIGHT. 
Actual  War  and  Prospective  Revolutiov. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Spain  is  almost  unique,  although  it  i- 
coloured  by  his  stronij  Socialistic  views,  gives  a  very 
characteristic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  with 
the  Moorish  tribes  of  the  Riff  Mountains  in  th- 
English  Rn'inv. 

I. — The  Campai<..n  a«,ainst  the  Moors, 

The  whole  campaign,  according  to  him,  originated 
in  a  complot  by  certain  financiers  to  get  up  a  war  in 
which  they  could  fill  their  pockets : — 

Without  regard  to  the  fact  lliat  the  Riff  is  an  intcgrnl  part  of 
the  same  Kmpirc  that  Spain  by  signin^j  the  Act  of  Algcciras 
had  plcdge<l  herself  to  save,  they  went  to  the  Roghi,  then  a 
rebel  in  the  field,  and  from  him  got  a  concession  to  work  some 
mines  a  mile  or  two  miles  outside  the  Spanish  lines.  The  con- 
cession grantc<I,  the  next  thing  was  to  construct  a  railway  to 
bring  provisions  to  the  mines,  for  to  the  present  day  no  wor.: 
has  reached  the  outside  world  of  any  mineral  being  sent  down 
to  the  coast. 

When,  as  was  inevitable,  four  or  five  Spaniards 
were  killed  by  the  tribes  who  resented  their  invasion 
of  the  Riff  ttrritor>-,  "  instead  of  rc|)resenting  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  (the  potentate  his  (iovcrnmcnt 
had  pledged  itself  to  aid,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions),  Spain  rushed  straight  to 
a   .  '%"    which    was    nothing   but  a  filibusterine 

ex)  1. 

Barcelona,  being  denuded  of  troops,  rose  in  insur- 
rection, which  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  : — 

ji  '  '     '  T  serious  reverse.     Two  or  three  thou- 

sati  ;    -  have  In-en  slain,  the  national  prestige 

has  had  another  blow,  and  for  a  week  the  country  has  been 
vrrgincj  on  relx-llion  while  the  till  '        is  base. 

( )nc  thing  is  ccrt.iin,  Spain  wa:       _  1        •    to  build  up 

her  commerce,  peace  to  heal  oM  wounds,  and  her  best  friends 
would  rather  see  her  lose  the  whole  of  her  ; 
CO.asl  of  Africa,  ni^-l<-  -md  (i>stK-  n>  llwv  nrr. 
a  Mar. 

All  that  she  lost  in  Cuba  .ind  tin-  West  Iixlies  has  Utii  gain 
t'l  her.  llcr  conmirrce  has  improve*!,  her  national  credit  has 
liecomo  nuttc  st.-iblr  '•incc  the  war.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in 
fifty  years,  she  shall  not  once  again  lie  a  fJrcai   Tower,  if  sli 

y^\v  '       '  ■'     '   "        --'  -  of  the  cry  which  has  l.itcl\ 

jm,  town;  "  Spain's  future  1 

in  Spain  I " 

II.— The  Prospects  of  REVonmoN 

Mr.  W.  T.  Goode,  writing  in  the  sam»'  K« 
conccrnini;  the  state  of  feeling  i"  "^i  'i"  r.i...rf<.. 
serious  situation.     He  says  : — 

There  is  widespread  dislike  for  the  royal  family,  though  in 

.  •  .  i  !■..___.      ;    -..  .      : . 

V.\I 

A!; 

and  an 

sions,  t  ,     . 

And,    I  ,   he    is  a    llourlion.      H 

un|«>p"iii,     .';'r/ all  official  nnnounceni< 

•nn  unpopularity  which  is  explicable   when   .Span 

religion,  and  dislike  of  foreigners  arc  taken  into  arrmim.      nn 


thr  M]r^*  inrrn-jitv  of  di'Hkc  \<  r^eTPrd  for  the  Queen-mother, 

■,    as   the   /}wr  damtu'e 

....    um  one  must  go  to  the 

clared  again  and  again,  ofticially,  not 
In  thr       ■    -'    >     -    '  ';   out  to 

lily  the  '  -1  Maria 

(.1.1. 

T.  .stirred,  for  the  rnlMr^  nnf  of  the 

rves  lor  service  in  a  war  wii'>N<?  m'  prc- 

.„  ........  „>,>.!  hardly  on  them.     .\ .  ...v  .^  .  ivisls 

.on  to  marry  during  the  last  few  years  and 
\\x\ 

T  m  the  purl'  of  th**   eonntrv  which   count, 

arc  I 

out  ..:  :       ..  a    .  ,    , 

and  inefficiency  al>ound,  and  under  which  monopolies  llourish. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  country  is,  in  some  r-  '■■•''-. 
desperate  ;    the   poverty   in    which    numbers   e:<1*t    is 


question  ot  t, 

all  the  prcvi..,.      . .:  .- 

lion.     It  is  difticutt  to  imagine  the  issue.     But  the  war  seems  to 

A-  all  the  r       ■        head.     A  sf     '■     "  '   '   '  •  niay 

it  in 


.»•  all  the  r 
ofl'  nn  ■ 


head.     A  sp 
On  the  o- 


iKTror- 


tioned  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous  <■• 
stricken  and  said  :  "  In  that  case  I  thi:...  . 
left  alive  in  .Spain." 

III. —  How  IT  Seems  to  Some  Englishmen. 

The  National  Rnnrui  says  :  — 

It  is  a  Kuropcan  interest  that  Spiin.  as         '  Power 

in  Mnr.irco,  should  achi<-ve  a  short,  sharp,  -; -  victor)-. 

I  warmly  symp.uhiscs  with  the  gallant  young  King  in  his 

oiiiN  uuii-sand  feels  confident  of  his  success. 

In  the  Fortnii^htly  Reviao  Mr.  Garvin  waxes  ecstatic 
over  Spain  and  what  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  calls 
her  filibustering  expedition.     He  declares  :    - 

It  isr 
partly  in    , 
civilisation  in  the  north  ol  Africa,  and  it  is  our  (iuly  to  extend 

to  her  all  the  m  '"'  -" "    in  our  |>ower.     With  less  than 

So.ooo  men,  it  is  lat  any  definite  iinpres.sion  can  be 

'  inconceivable  that  even 


Dr.    1:. 
says : — 
It 


J.    Dillon,    in  the   Contemporary    Ra'uw, 


rni; 


:e  all   ri 
talc  of 
The   > 


■U.   . 

in  vai 


I 


the  conse- 

.n'Mt.     riff  J-X 

iiic  <iinf   \iriic 

.(1I   of  vision  by 

1,  moral  and 


1  tlic   artirlr   on   tiie  Wolf  ].  m,   the 

^  •  •'nil>cr  of  the  /"rr// J/«i// J/..,  .   .  ..  n.is  an 

:  "The  Pag-uit  of  the  Clouds,"  by  Mr. 

.Mian  Phiiiip;  while  an  article,  "Summering  by  Sub- 

■■  y~     "  '  ■   Mr.  J.  Ingram   Bryan,  deals  with 

.Vsaina  in  Japan.      .Mr.  J.  King- 

lanil  writes  on  (irotise-Shooting  in  Scotland  in  "The 

(>ll  of  ■"      " '  Several  short  stories  are  included 

in   iK'-   ' 
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THE  SCANDAL  OF  THE  AGRAM  TRIALS. 

In  our  Marcli  number  we  drew  attention  to  M. 
Victor  Be'rard's  article  on  the  ridiculous  charges  of 
high  treason  brought  against  fifty-three  persons  in 
Croatia  who  were  about  to  be  tried  at  Agram.  In  the 
mid-August  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  M.  Berard 
returns  to  the  question,  and  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  trials  as  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  based  on  the 
reports  of  journalists  who  have  been  present. 

EVIDENCE   AS    ABSURD    AS   THE    CHARGES. 

The  trials  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  charges,  but  the 
result  may  nevertheless  prove  disastrous  to  the 
accused.  The  organisers  admit  that  they  could  only 
take  fifty-three  persons  prisoners  owing  to  lack  of 
room,  but  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
two-and-a-half  millions  of  Serbo-Croatia  is  implicated. 
The  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution  is  George 
Nastitch,  the  author  of  various  pamphlets,  and  chief 
witness  at  Cetigne,  when  King  Peter  was  accused  of 
sending  bombs  to  his  father-in-law.  Prince  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro.  The  evidence  of  the  majority  of 
witnesses  in  the  present  trial  is  hearsay,  and  the 
witnesses  are  illiterate  peasants  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use,  and  who  appear  to  be 
reciting  a  lesson.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  is  not 
allowed  to  make  any  protest,  and  fines  are  imposed 
on  the  slightest  pretext. 

HOW   POLITICAL    PRISONERS    ARE   TREATED. 

Against  the  accused  still  more  rigorous  measures 
nave  been  adopted  The  Croatian  law  ordains  that 
every  prisoner  shall  be  examined  at  once  by  the  judge, 
but  certain  of  the  accused  had  been  eight  months  in 
prison  without  having  been  examined,  and  to  compel 
the  tribunal  to  take  up  their  case  they  resorted  to  a 
hunger  strike.  At  the  end  of  a  ten  days'  fast  ten 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  One  died  as 
soon  as  he  was  admitted,  before  he  had  even  so  much 
as  heard  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
majority  of  the  accused  have  been  about  a  year  in 
prison  and  are  threatened  with  capital  punishment, 
and  yet  the  smallest  beginning  of  a  serious  charge  has 
not  been  made.  They  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
visitors;  books,  newspapers,  paper,  ink,  have  all 
been  taken  away  from  them ;  and  one  day  it 
occurred  to  the  authorities  to  separate  all  the 
prisoners,  and  each  one  was  placed  in  a  cell 
with  a  common  criminal.  During  the  hearing  of 
their  case  punishments  are  showered  upon  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  after  four  months'  hearing 
of  the  case,  Livubomir  Militch,  against  whom  no 
witness  had  said  a  word,  addressed  the  Court.  He 
said  :  "  My  wife  is  dying  in  the  hospital.  You  are 
the  cause  of  her  death.  I  have  been  in  prison  nearly 
a  year,  and  no  one  has  proved  or  even  brought  any 
accusation  againSt  me.'' 

INDIGNATION    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    PRESS. 

Georg  Brandes  is  indignant  with  the  Hungarian 
nation.'  The  trial  at  Agram,  says  Emile  Vander- 
velde,   is  the  greatest  judicial  scandal  of   our   day. 


Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  is  equally  indignant.  If  the 
Serbs  dream  of  a  Great  Servia,  he  writes,  is  that  high 
treason  ?  But  if  such  dreams  are  culpable,  the  men 
and  women  near  the  throne  should  be  the  first  to  be 
accused.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  remembers 
Kossuth  and  who  worked  with  Count  F.  Pulzki  and 
Francis  Newman  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary,  says 
it  would  distress  him  in  his  old  age  to  see  the  Hun- 
garians become  oppressors. 

On  July  19th  the  French  journalists  sent  to  their 
confreres  at  Vienna  and  at  Buda-Pesth  an  appeal, 
begging  them,  in  the  names  of  the  whole  French 
Press,  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Since 
the  Armenian  massacres  no  such  unanimity  of  the 
French  Press  had  ever  been  known.  The  reply, 
however,  was  to  the  eff"ect  that  the  French  Press 
knew  nothing  of  the  case,  and  that  the  Hungarian 
Press  could  do  nothing. 

THE  HORSPOOL  TEST-CASES. 
Mr,  Horspool's  success  in  restoring  the  voice 
of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister  was  chronicled  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Review.  I  have  now  to 
record  a  not  less  signal  success  in  treating  the  voice 
of  an  actress  who  had  to  quit  the  stage  because  of 
the  failure  of  her  vocal  organs.  She  came  to  me.  I 
sent  her  to  Professor  Horspool.  He  brought  her 
back  after  treatment  completely  cured.  At  my 
request  she   wrote  me    the    following  report  of  her 

exoerience  : — ■ 

Rehearsal  Club,  Leicester  Square, 
August  20ih,  lyoy. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead,— My  voice  (as  I  explained  in  my  first  letter) 
was  very  weak  and  became  hoarse  and  strained  after  a  few 
minutes'  use,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  continue  my  work, 
and  my  professional  career  seemed  practically  ended.  Now, 
after  twenty-four  lessons  with  Professor  Horspool,  my  voice  is 
completely  restored,  and  has  acquired  a  clear  musical  ring  it 
never  before  possessed  ;  all  the  hoarseness  and  strain  have  dis- 
appeared, and  I  can  talk  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  fill  the  largest 
theatre  for  any  length  of  time  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
fatigue  or  hoarseness,  and  an  ordinary  cold  or  sore  throat  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference,  as  the  only  effort  I  now  know  is  in 
the  front  of  my  mouth,  and  not  in  my  throat  at  all. 

If  anyone  wishes  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system,  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  them  a  personal  demon- 
stration. 

With  many  grateful  thanks— Sincerely  yours, 

.Molly  .\L  Haydo.v. 


The  Hindustan  Review  is  of  special  value  as  lift- 
ing the  brain-cap  of  India  and  letting  us  see  the 
thoughts  that  are  moving  in  her  educated  minds. 
The".\ugust  number  continues  Dr.  Iqbal's  discussion 
of  Islam  as  a  moral  and  political  ideal,  and  Mr. 
Singh's  exposure  of  the  irregularities  and  perils  of 
American  divorce.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  contributes 
a  most  suggestive  paper  on  the  philosophy  of  Indian 
art.  Mr.  Kincaid's  story  of  an  Indian  Pompadour, 
Mastani,  reminds  us  of  what  woman,  when  specially 
gifted,  will  L-ffect  for  herself,  even  amidst  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  Mr.  S.  H.  Swinny  comments 
on  the  Indian  Reform  Bill  debate. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  TRAINS  FOR  THE  KING. 

Thk  King's  Winnings  on  thk  Turf. 

Fr^s  Miii^azine  devotes  its  first  article  to  an  enthu- 
siastic, almost  devotional,  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Richard  Marsh,  the  trainer  of  the  King's  racehorses. 
The  writer  gives  the  following  details  of  stakes  won 
by  His  Majesty's  horses  since  1893  ; — 

Ykak. 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
189S 
1899 
1900 

Up  to  July  ijlh,  1909,  the  King's  horses  had  won 
£if),oT]  in  1900. 

Mr.  Richard  Marsh  does  not  approve  of  modern 
jockeyship  : — 

He  says  riding  and  tr.iining  h.ive  never  been  the  same  since 
the  Americans  came  over  about  1899,  and  unsettled  everything. 
The  bulchcr-boy-crouch-on-thc-withers  style  of  riding  is,  he 
thinks,  the  curse  of  racing  at  the  pre>ent  time.  It  has  resulted 
in  bad  riding,  foul  riding,  and  in  laming  morc^horses  than  ever 
was  the  case  before  the  Americans  came  over. 

It  was  Mr.  Richard  Marsh  who  gave  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartouui  the  gelding  Democrat  which 
he  has  ridden  as  his  war  charger  in  India  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  command-iti-chief. 


[CUNT.     Year. 

Amount. 

jClli     >90' 

nil 

^,4()«)     I9<J2 

;^«.5»4 

S.;!Si      1903 

3.10S 

26,811;     1904 

1.903 

li;.770     1905 

yoo 

'',  V"'     1906 

2.7S8 

J,  •^.     1907 

2,944 

29.3S5  1  >9o8 

5.490 

THE   DEVICES   OF  CINEMATOGRAPHY. 

Many  spectators,  tall  and  small,  must  have  won- 
dered how  many  of  the  views  on  the  cinematograph- 
screen  could  have  been  originally  photographed, 
purporting  to  represent,  as  they  do,  scenes  at  which 
one  can  hardly  suppose  the  photographer  actually 
present.  In  a  paper  by  .Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  September,  entitled  *'  The 
Canned  Drama,"  are  given  many  amusing  details  of 
the  cunning  devices  by  which  the  scenes  are  pro- 
duced. The  studio  is  a  large  steel  and  concrete 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City,  with  a 
glass  roof  and  sides  that  are  half  glass  too.  Good 
professional  actors  at  that  moment  out  of  engage- 
ments serve  as  models  in  the  got-up  scenes.  He 
describes  the  adventures  of  one  whom  he  names 
Stone,  who  was  to  simulate  sea-sickness  on  a  rolling 
ship  : — 

*'  Now,  .Mr.  .Stone,  you  arc  supposed  to  look  sick,"  said  the 
stage  man.iijcr.  "  And  try  to  appear  unsteady.  Remember 
the  ship's   rolling  '  '■  .Spread    >  '  r' 

more.     Hang  <>n    •  "•g'*'      Anil  \i 

man  at  tlic  i.uncri  .'  lunge  t 

he  says  '  biiiik,'  Im   ,  'lat.     \\ 

away  from  the  port  hole." 

I  still  f.iiled  to  see  how  the  effect   >» 
spile  of  Montgomery  .Stone's  inane 
fectly         '     '  "ir  and   his  agonise<l   \x. 
few    11  and   much    shouting    tli 

"  Ready  wiili  the  sand  back  there  !  "     A  man  Mcni  behiitd  the 


when 
,    jump 

1  be  gaincti,  in 
lut  on  the  per- 

■  .-..itl.         \  J'.rr   .1 


scenery  with  a  pail  of  sand  and  crouched  beneath  the  port  hole. 
Somebody  else  took  hold  o(  a  string  that  was  tied  to  the  leg  of 
a  chair. 

Then  I  saw  how  the  trick  was  done.  The  man  .it  the  camera, 
as  he  turnc<l  the  crank  which  winds  the  film  :i  -luiUer, 

rocked  the  camera  from  si'ie  t.>  ^ide.      Every  n  •    would 

give  it  a  violent  lurch  to  the  left,  yelling  "  Hunk  !  "  and  the 
actor  would  stagger  toward  the  J»cd.  Then  would  follow  a 
lurch  to  the  right,  the  cry  of  *'  D<X)r  ! "  and  the  actor  would 
reel  dizzily  iy  level  floor  to  the  door.   IJctwecn 

times  the  M.  .d   yell  "Sand  !  "  .-uid  a   gush  of 

spray  would  come  through  the  port  hole,  while  the  actor  leaped 
out  of  the  way.  At  one  lurch  the  man  with  the  string  yanked 
the  chair  over,  and  thereafter  he  twitched  it  about  the  floor 
from  time  to  time.  And  when  that  section  of  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  IJarker  "  was  projected  a  few  weeks  later  on  the 
scret-ns  of  m:ii)y  of  the  7,cxx>  mo\ :  *  ,    i. 

it  gave  the  complete  illu-sii>n  of  !• 

a  heavy  sea.  Only  once  or  twice,  the  caretul  observer  n 
have  noticed,  the  suffering  old  gentleaua  staggered  tlx  ^ 
way  to  preserve  his  centre  of  gravity. 


THE  SLAUGHTERINGS  AT  .STRATHFIELDSAYE. , 
Fr\s  Magaziiu  for  September  publishes  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Strathfieldsaye  as  one  of  its  series  of 
"The  Sporting  Estates  of  England."  The  estate, 
granted  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  by  a  grateful 
nation,  is  about  8,000  acres  in  extent,  of  which  fifty 
acres  are  laid  out  in  garden.  Just  outside  the  garden, 
under  a  tree  in  the  paddock,  is  the  grave  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  famous  charger  that  carried  the  Iron  Duke 
at  Waterloo. 

The  following  is  the  butclier's  bill  of  the  sl.iui,'hter- 
ings  that  went  on  at  Strathfieldsaye  under  the  late 
Duke  :— 


Season. 
1885-86      . 
1887-88 
I8S8-89      . 
I8S990      . 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 

i895-</J 
i8o''   -r 

18./;    . 

1898-99 
1899-1900. 


Pheasants.  Partridges.  Hares.     R.^bbils.  Woodcock. 


21S3 
2675 
1851 
1719 
2529 

3«40 

3396 
4918 

S3«5 
494 « 
5709 
6625 
SS80 
S7.«i7 


•  493 
..  678 

•  433 
..  614 

•  378 
..  467 
..  617 
.1019 
..  664 

..IIOO 

.1070 

16S5 

..  651 

•  589 


226 
160 
196 
161 

1S3 
64 

163 
161 
150 
127 

>o3 
108 

57 

95 


33S7 

3077 

371 

5«7 

1070 

2«93 
nil 

5476 
3266 
3476 

6442 
4020 
a823 


10 


o 
12 
1 1 

2 

9 
9 
4 
12 
8 
8 


TotaL 

6880 
5560 
2871 
3<ii9 
475a 
6371 
7209 
11614 

9443 

, ..  ..,2 

i 

1 03 16 

9272 


During    the    last    nine    seasons    under  the  present 


I'lil-'  the  bags  have  been  as  follows  : — 


IOOO-K)I 
I  »l-02 

19^3^ 
1904-0$ 
1905-06 
1906-07 
i«X)7-o8 
1908-^19 


Part- 

rhcjuiitt.  tidies. 

i7S 


5342 
5756 
2372 
2356 
4166 

3729 
4437 
4196 
4682 


35  5 

227 

165 

492 
125 

338 
427 
549 


Hares, 

•  70 
.  98 

•  l^ 
24 

154 

•  76 
.  121 

124 
.  163 


W.....i 
Rabbits,   cock. 

■  9" 

.  164 

50 

54 
.  621 

2441 

•  5^7 

425 

-  490 


5 

5 
I 

II 

.s 

8 

12 

II 


Various. 

•  39 


II 
106 

57 
99 
90 

7S 


6378 
2688 

2013 

5550 
6436 

5590 

5274 

5973 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  THEIR  WIVES. 
Whv  are  thev  Unhappy? 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Centurv  for  September  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"  Matrimony  and  the  Man  of  Letters."  It  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  vexed  question  whether  or  not  men  of 
genius  make  good  husbands.  Mr.  Low  answers  the 
question  in  the  negative — "  they  don't."  He  sug- 
gests various  reasons  why  they  do  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  why  they  ought  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
race  itself.  First,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  great  writer  either  does  not  marry,  or,  if 
he  does  marry,  the  union  turns  out  badly?  In  order 
to  prove  his  case  Mr.  Low  takes  a  list  of  sixty-eight 
distinguished  writers  of  the  English  language.  Of 
these  twenty-five  never  married  at  all ;  of  the 
remaining  forty  -  three,  twenty  were  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, and  twenty-three  were  unfortunate  and  some- 
times disastrous.  He  finds  the  same  result  follow 
from  the  examination  of  the  lives  of  distinguished 
women  of  letters. 

A   LIST   OF    THE    UNHAPPY — 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  his  list.  Unhappy 
marriages  :  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pepys, 
Swift,  Addison,  Sterne,  Boswell,  Burns,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Hazlitt,  Lytton,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Landor,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Rossetti,  FitzGerald. 
Note  that  Mr  Low  includes  among  the  unhappy 
marriages  those  in  which  the  husbands,  like  Boswell 
and  Burns,  were  unfaithful  to  their  wives.  The  wives 
of  Shelley  and  Rossetti  committed  suicide.  The 
wives  of  Southey  and  Thackeray  became  insane. 

— AND    OF    THE    HAPPY. 

The  happily  married  in  the  list  are  as  follows  : 
Bunyan,  Defoe,  Steele,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Moore,  De  Quincey,  Darwin,  Froude,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Kingsley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  William  Morris. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  Mr. 
Low  divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

Scott  is  said  to  have  married  "  not  quite  sympathe- 
tically," Leigh  Hunt  married  "not  quite  happily." 
Sheridan,  who  was  certainly  not  a  model  of  fidelity, 
is  said  to  have  "  married  not  unhappily."  Mr.  Low 
suggests  that  Johnson's  marriage  was  unfortunate 
because  his  friends  and  contemporaries  regarded  it  as 
grotesque.  But,  surely,  what  the  neighbours  say  is 
no  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  marriage. 
Johnson  was  more  than  satisfied  with  his  wife. 

IN    SINGLE    BLESSEDNESS. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Low's  list  of  men  of  letters 
who  did  not  marry  :  Hobbes,  Newton,  Locke,  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Pope,  Prior,  Richardson,  James 
Thomson,  Gray,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Goldsmith, 
Gibbon,  Cowper,  Bentham,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Newman,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert 
Spencer,    Charles    Reade,    James  Thomson   (B.V.), 


and  Walter   Pater.     The  list,  whatever  criticism   may 
be  passed  upon  it,  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive. 

TOO    MUCH    OF    A    GOOD    THING. 

Mr.  Low  raises  the  question  whether  failure  in 
matrimony  is  the  penalty  of  eminence  generally  or 
merely  of  literary  eminence ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  marriages  of  men  of  letters.  He 
puts  forward,  with  some  plausibility,  the  theory  of  a 
friend  of  his,  that  the  explanation  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  see  too  much  of  each  other.  A  literary 
man  lives  in  the  house  all  day,  and,  therefore,  he  and 
his  wife  see  too  much  of  each  other.  If  Mr.  Carlyle 
had  oeen  compelled  to  attend  at  an  office  from  ten 
to  four  o'clock  daily  Mrs.  Carlyle  might  have  been 
a  happier  woman.  People  who  are  always  together 
get  on  each  other's  nerves  in  time ;  a  good  deal  of 
voluntary  short  separation  is  the  best  prescription  for 
avoiding  a  judicial  separation  and  divorce. 

SAFEGUARD    AGAINST   SUPER.MEN. 

Mr.  Low  finds  consolation  in  thinking  that  the 
domestic  unhappiness  in  genius  may  be  a  device  of 
Nature  to  guard  against  the  premature  production  of 
a  race  of  supermen.  A  race  of  geniuses  might  soon 
become  a  race  of  moral  and  intellectual  monsters  ; 
and  monstrosity  cannot  be  perpetuated.  Is  there 
some  unknown  physiological  element  operating  to 
render  genius  so  often  sterile,  so  seldom  capable  of 
sober  connubiality,  so  rarely  crowned  with  the 
common  blessings  that  life  brings  to  meaner  mortals  ? 
Genius,  he  says,  is  not  a  procession  in  which  the 
torch  passes  from  one  swift  runner  to  another,  but  a 
solitary  beacon  streaming  from  the  hills  through  one 
clouded  night,  and  then  flickering  mto  lifeless  ash 
and  cinder. 

The  article  is  very  brilliantly  written,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  what  Sir  Francis  Gallon  says 
about  it. 

The  AfoJern  RtTtnv  for  Augusi,  edited  by  Rama- 
nanda  Chatterjee,  contains  a  jubilant  paper  on  the 
triumph  of  the  Indians  in  Canada,  with  special  allu- 
sion to  Professor  Teja  Singh's  work  among  the  Sikhs. 
It  appears  that  the  Indian  community  in  British 
Columbia,  like  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Ea§t 
End  of  London,  supplies  the  needs  of  its  indigent 
members,  who  in  consequence  do  not  have  to  be 
supported  by  public  charity.  The  variety  of  interests 
that  are  opening  before  the  new  India  may  be 
gathered  from  the  diflferent  topics  touched  on — the 
Swadeshi  and  boycott  movement,  which  are  histori- 
cally treated  ;  the  character  of  Aurangzib  ;  the  relation 
of  India  to  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  ;  bee-keeping  ;  table  glass-blowing  ;  Bengal 
Technical  Institute  ;  modern  education  of  the  Hindu 
woman  ;  the  ancient  dignity  of  an  Indian  farmer's 
life  ;  and  a  sketch  of  Lord  Ripon,  which  is  noticed 
else  where. 
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LIFE  ON  A  LIGHTHOUSE.  duties  into  Uie  llyi^^'  hours.  Painting  and  cleaning 
A  V'jsiT  lo  rm.  Wolf.  is  only  one  item  in  addition  to  their  four  hours  in 
The  place  ot  honour  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazhu  every  twelve  on  watch.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
for  September  has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  L.  storeroom  ;  above  it  is  the  oil-enginc  which  corn- 
Clarke's  accoum  of  his  visit  to  the  "  Wolf."  the  most  pres.cs  the  air  for  blowing  the  horn;  the  floor 
weither-bcatcn and  soliuirv  lij^hthouse  on  our  shores,  above  this  is  the  keepers  home  —  kitchen,  sitting- 
There  are  four  keeper's  of  the  Wolf,  three  being  room  and  rccreation-room  rolled  into  one,  and  the 
always  at  the  rock  and  one  on  shore.  Trinity  House  space  being  about  ten  feet  in  diamcicr ;  on  another 
has  a  depot  and  store  at  Pen/ance,  and  once  a  month  floor  is  the  room  where  the  men  sleep  in  bunks ;  and 
the  keeiJer  from  the  shore,  with  stores  of  food,  oil,  the  highest  room  is  the  service-room,  where  the  man 
coal  etc  is  taken  to  the  rock  to  relieve  another  man  on  watch  .sj.cnds  his  time  casting  a  keen  eye  across 
who'is  brouuht  back  for  his  spell  on  shore.  The  writer  the  water  in  all  directions.  Two  of  the  men  ^  take  it 
tells  us  that'  he  went  twice  to  Penzance  to  join  the  >n  turns  to  prepare  the  meals.  The  keepers  life  i^ 
relief  of  the  Wolf  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  hke  that  of  a  sailor  taking  watches  dav  and  night,  and 
his  article  and  failed  owing  to  the  unsuitable  weather,  when,  in  addition,  the  horn  has  to  be  kept  going 
but  the  third  attempt  this  summer  was  more  fortunate.  all  hands  are  at  the  pump  and  the  men  must  get  food 
At  best   it  appears  to  be  a  most  dangerous  o{>eration  and  sleep  as  best  they  can. 

to  transVer  men  and  stores,  and  sometimes  it  is  quite  Soon  any  fresh  meat  which  the  relief  ship  can  take 

imiHJssible  to  get  anything  to  the  keeijers.    The  Wolf  out  is  exhausted,  and  the  seafaring  diet  of  salted  and 

Rock  is  the  pinnacle  of  a  sunken  reef,  and  its  highest  tinned   foods  and  biscuits,  with  a  little  fish  on  rare 

point  stands  about  seventeen  feet  above  low-water  in  occasions,  has  to   be  relied  on.     A  few  books  and 

spring    tides      It    is   seventeen    miles    distant    from  papers  are  also  taken  out  to  the  lighthou.se  to  while 

Penzanre  and  the  nearest  point  to  it  is  the  Longships  away  the  few  spare  moments  which  tht.  keepers  may 

Lighthouse,  about  eight  miles  away.  have.     For  weeks  at  a  time  the  men  dare  not  leave  the 

HOW  STORES  ARE  TAKEN  OUT.  lighthouse  even  for  a  minute,  but  the  keqx-rs  seem 

,      ,  -  ,  past  all  fear.     In  the  winter  months  fog  and  darkness 

It   was   m    the   early   hours   of  a   grey  summers  ^re  added  to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  the  four  hours  on 

morning   when   the   expedition  slipped   its  moorings  and  eight  off  often  become  eight  on  and  four  off.     In 

and  put  to  sea  with  a  cargo  of  supplies,  and  after  a  ^^^^  ^^  j,,,^^,^^^  ^^^^^  j^  j,^^  medicine   chest  with  a 

quiet  passage  the  Mermaid  came  to  anchor  a  little  y^^^^  ^f  instructions  for  its  use,  and  in  extreme  cases 

over  a  quarter  of  a   mi  e   from  the  lighlhou.sc.      I  he  ^j     ^^,3  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Longships  Lichthouse,  which 

flag  was  flying  on   the  lighthouse   to  tell  the  men  on  ^^„  communicate  with  Pen/ance;         ^ 
the   relief  steamer   that    the   keepers   were  ready  to 

wu:i«  .K^    lo.,^,  ,'^,.1,1    K^  c«„r.  ..,«,.»  DIFFICULTIES    OF    BUILDING   THB    l.lGli  1  HuUiii. 

receive  stores.  W  hue  the  latter  could  be  seen  erect- 
ing a  hoist  on  the  landing,  the  whaler,  a  rather  large  '^'^e  iron  beacon  put  on  the  rock  m  1S40  took  four 
rowin '  boat,  and  a  small.r  cutler  were  being  lowered  years  to  erect,  and  the  cost  up  to  that  time  had  been 
from  the  ship.  The  whaler  started  first.  The  boat  ^it.ooo-  A  metal  mast  was  not  successfully  accom- 
was  rowed  to  a  moor-buov,  floating  some  distance  phshcd  till  1842.  and  again  the  sea  truiniphed  and 
from  the  rock,  and  fastened.  The  men  then  rowed  "^"^'^^"^  '^  oft  in  1844.  1"  the  following  July  a  larger 
down  to  the  dreaded  rock  and  received  a  line  aboard  '"^st,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  crowning  globe 
from  the  keepers  on  the  landing,  and  this  also  was  fo"""  ^^et  in  diameter,  was  erected,  but  in  1848  even 
made  fast,  and  Uie  whaler  secured  fore  and  aft.  this  was  carried  away.  The  next  mast,  nine  inches 
No  time  has  to  be  lost  during  the  relief  '"  diameter,  but  with  a  globe  only  three  feet  in 
operations,  even  on  a  fine  day,  and  at  once  the  tackle  diameter,  successfully  withstood  the  force  of  the  seas 
on  which  men  and  stores,  and,  inridentally,  Mr.  ""^'^  l'>e  construction  of  the  lighthouse. 
Clarke,  had  to  be  hauled  up  from  the  boat  to  the  the  lighthouse  is  135  feei  high. 
level  of  the  landing-siage,  was  lowered  away,  the  The  tower,  110  feet  in  height,  contains  3,296;  tons 
relief  man  going  on  duty  was  drawn  up  first,  and  of  granite.  It  stands  upon  a  platform  of  1,079  tons 
Mr.  Clarke  followed.  So  far  no  life  b  l>een  of  masonry,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  burning 
lost  in  relieving  the  Woll.  From  his  i ,.:.  a  Mr.  a  single  inr  •  ■  -  m  oil  light  of  70,000  candle- 
Clarke  watched  the  rapid  transference  from  the  moored  |x)wer.  To  ;  larer  the  lii^ht  shows  in  alternate 
whaler  of  forty  bags  of  coal,  twenty  drums  of  oil,  flashes  of  red  and  white  at  intervals  of  fifteen  seconds. 

forty  casks  of  water,  chests  of  •      ' 1   '-s  j,,   •  •    r  the  re.  ,1  horn,  blown  by  air  com- 

of  food.     The  whaler  was  .,.  ,,y  p^,    ,_ ..engine,  warns  ships  of  the  dangerous 

the  cutter  which   plied  between  her  and    the  relief  reefs.     From  1861   to  1870  the  Trinity  House  men 

ship.  worked    every   available    minute   in    the    making    of 

the  life  of  the  keepers.  ihc   li  ■' •'     -.e.     An  idea   of  the   difficulties   to    be 

Mr.    Clarke    was     also    enabled     to    get     some  surmc.  nay  be  gained  from  the  far  t  that  in  1862 

insight   into  the    life   of  the    keeix;rs,    and    to   him  only    twenty-two    landings    were   possible    and    only 

it    is    a    marvel    that    they    can    crowd     all    their  eighty-three  hours'  work  put  in. 
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BIRD  MIGRATIONS   OVER   THE   AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS. 

In  the  Atlantic  Alonthly  for  August  appears  an 
article  by  D.  Lange  on  "  The  Great  Tidal  Waves  of 
Bird-Life,"  which  is  not  only  remarkably  interesting, 
but  remarkably  gracefully  written.  Twice  a  year,  he 
says,  a  wave  of  living  birds,  to  the  number  of  pro- 
bably 4,320,000,000,  surges  over  North  America.  In 
autumn,  it  rolls  from  north  to  south ;  in  spring,  from 
south  to  north.  Moreover,  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
northward  bound  or  spring  migration  do  not  reach 
their  northern  home  till  early  June,  and  in  July  the 
advance  guards  of  the  southward-bound  migration 
have  already  left. 

The  figure  of  4,320,000,000  is  arrived  at  by 
allowing  rather  less  than  one  migratory  bird  to  an 
acre ;  and  the  writer  makes  some  other  interesting 
calculations.  For  instance,  taking  the  average  length 
of  a  migratory  bird  to  be  six  inches  (the  length  of  a 
common  sparrow),  and  supposing  this  mighty  host 
could  be  arranged  like  soldiers  on  parade,  a  line  of 
4,090,909  miles  long  would  be  made,  which  is,  of 
course,  much  too  long  for  the  world  to  contain  unless 
it  were  wound  round  and  round  the  globe,  and  then 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  so  long 
a  trail,  for  even  at  the  Equator  it  would  have  to  be 
put  round  163  times  to  be  all  used  up. 

The  distances  covered  by  these  migratory  birds, 
however,  vary  much.  Some  have  their  winter  and 
summer  quarters  at  only  a  few  hundred  miles  distance 
apart ;  others  travel  twice  a  year  from  the  tundras  and 
spruce  forests  of  Alaska  to  the  pampas  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia— 8,000  miles  in  all. 

WHY   THESE    GREAT    MIGRATIONS? 

The  reason  of  these  great  migrations  is  not  yet 
clearly  known.  Originally,  perhaps,  the  birds 
migrated  from  the  north  because  they  could  not  get 
food  enough  there;  now,  however,  many  of  them 
leave  the  north  just  when  their  special  food  is  most 
abundant  there,  which  certainly  seems  very  curious. 
Some  insect-eaters,  in  particular,  start  southward  as 
early  as  July  loth,  when  insects  are  most  abundant. 
And  again,  many  birds  leave  the  south  when  there  is 
plenty  of  food  there,  and  fly  northwards  so  early  that 
often  millions  starve  during  the  cold  snaps  of  the 
northern  spring,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  during 
the  spring  of  1907.     This,  again,  is  very  curious. 

Another  point  not  definitely  ascertained  is  whether 
the  real  home  of  these  migratory  birds  is  in  the 
north,  where  they  invariably  breed ;  or  in  the  south, 
where  they  invariably  live  in  the  northern  winter. 
Not  one  of  these  northern  wanderers  to  the  United 
States  breeds  in  its  genial  winter  home  in  South  and 
Central  America;  but  all  hasten  back  at  a  certain 
time  to  bring  up  their  young  in  the  same  northern 
region  where  they  themselves  were  hatched  out  and 
brought  up.  Moreover,  not  only  do  they  never  breed 
in  South  or  Central  America,  but  they  never  even 
sing  there. 


THE    ROUTES    TAKEN. 

It  is  very  curious,  too,  that  the  birds  do  not  take 
cither  of  the  two  routes  which  man  would,  in  his 
wisdom  or  his  folly,  consider  much  the  best  for  them. 
One  of  these  routes  is  so  natural  that  American 
ornithologists  took  it  for  granted  that  the  migratory 
birds  followed  it,  until  observations  showed  that  they 
never  did  so.  The  route  which  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  take  is  from  Florida  to  Southern  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  which  involves  a  seven  hundred 
mile  flight  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  besides  man;, 
dangers.  The  routes  which  man  would  expect  the 
birds  to  take  are  easy  island-to-island  ones  ;  yet  thes< 
are  deserted,  while  the  Florida  and  Gulf  route  is 
literally  alive  with  birds  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  usually  at  night  that  the  birds  fly,  and  not  by 
day.  Then  there  is  the  "  Bobolink  route,"  with  a 
five  hundred  mile  flight  from  Jamaica  to  South 
America,  which  is  the  route  by  which  the  bobo- 
links chiefly  come,  though  the  other  birds  use 
it  too. 

THE   GOLDEN    PLOVER. 

The  most  globe-trotting  of  all  these  feathered 
globe-trotters  are  certainly  the  golden  plovers,  birds 
no  bigger  than  robins.  Their  summer  home  is  far 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle;  their  winter  home  2,000 
miles  south  of  the  Equator.  They  breed  in  the 
barren  coast  tundras  between  Hudson  Bay  and 
Eehring  Sea,  and  even  sometimes  in  Arctic  islands 
much  further  north  still.  By  August  they  hav<; 
hatched  out  their  broods  and  gone  to  Labrador, 
where  they  fatten  on  crowberries,  of  which  there  are 
quantities  in  the  country.  Then  they  go  south  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  in  favourable  weather,  fly  the 
whole  way  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  America 
(2,400  miles)  without  touching  land,  though  some- 
times they  call  at  the  Bermudas,  and  occasionally  at 
the  Antilles.  In  September  they  have  arrived  in 
Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina,  where  they  remain 
six  months,  "  enjoying  a  long  vacation  after  six 
months  of  hazardous  travel  and  absorbing  lamily 
cares." 

THE    HUMMING-BIRD. 

All  humming-birds  are  tiny,  but  one,  the  rufous 
humming-bird,  scarcely  larger  than  a  bumble-bee, 
makes  its  summer  home  and  builds  its  nest  in 
the  spruce  of.  Alaska,  while  it  spends  the  winter 
among  the  flowers  of  tropical  Mexico.  Every 
year  it  does  two  journeys,  each  of  three  thousand 
miles. 

The  writer  says  that  it  has  lately  been  -proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  birds  possess  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense,  "  the  sense  of  orientation  " — or,  to  use  a 
humbler  phrase,  the  bump  of  locality.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  instance,  that  sea-birds  could  fly  straight 
to  their  home  on  a  lonely  rock  thirty  miles  distant, 
through  a  fog  so  thick  that  everything  at  a  hundred 
yards  oft"  was  absolutely  invisible. 
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GREENLAND  THE  SOLUTION! 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  in  Greenland  was 
to  be  found  the  solution  of  our  Naval  competition 
with  Germany,  of  iht*  Danish  probli-m,  and  of  Cana- 
dian ex[)ansion,  all  in  on<;  ?  Yet  this  is  what  Mr. 
Robert  Stein,  of  the  ^Vashin^ton  Hureau  of  Statistics, 
writing  in  the  Cana./ia/i,  has  discovered  in  that  Arctic 
region.  He  savs  that  the  United  Stales,  including 
AJaska  atul  insular  {wsscssions,  owns  4,340,677  square 
miles  ;  Kurope  covers  3,627,000  square  miles.  By 
acquiring  the  837,740  square  miles  of  Greenland. 
Canada  woukl  increase  her  area  to  4,573,314  square 
miles,  and  would  become  larger  than  either  the 
American  Republic  or  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But 
the  gain  in  area  is  the  least  advantage. 

.\lr.  Stein  prophesies  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  North-West  the  commerce  of  the 
Huilson  Strait  during  thr  summer  months  will  in  ten 
years  not  fall  far  short  of  thai  of  the  Si.  Lawrence. 
This  will  mean  that,  in  making  for  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  steamers  will  have  to  sail  as  clo.se  as  pos- 
sible past  Cajx;  Farewell,  the  south  cape  of  Greenland. 
A  cable  from  Ireland  to  Cape  Farewell,  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson  Strait,  will  soon  become  a  necessity, 
and  (.'anada  would  gain  an  advantage  by  having 
Cape  Farewell  in  her  own  hands.  Nor  is  Greenland 
a  mere  expanse  of  ice.  "The  ice-free  portion  of 
Greenland  under  Danish  control  is  estimated  at  46,740 
square  miles,  an  area  largtr  than  Ireland.  The  ice- 
free  belt  in  east  and  north  Greenland  is  "  probably 
quite  as  extensive."  What  minerals  may  be  there, 
Alaska  suggests.  A  profitable  trade  in  reindeer  skins 
could  be  revived.  South  Greenland  could  be  made 
a  highly  remunerative  game  preserve.  The  whale 
might  be  develojxid  and  preserved.  The  walrus  also 
would  yield  weallh.  With  Us  absolutely  pure  air  and 
water,  and  its  three  to  lour  monlhs  of  perpetual  day- 
light, Greenland  "  is  bound  to  become  the  world's 
greatest  sanatorium."  But  how  is  Canada  to  become 
fwssessed  of  Greenland  ? 

Mr.  Stein  has  a  nice  little  deal  to  suggest.  Den- 
mark does  not  care  for  Greenland,  but  does  very 
much  wish  to  recover  Schleswig  from  Germany. 
Bismarck  and  the  Tan-German  League  expressed  their 
readiness  to  restore  North  Schleswig  to  Denmark  if 
they  obtained  a  substantial  fuU  f>ro  quo  elsewhere. 
So  Mr.  Stein  proposes  that  Great  Britain  should  ofler, 
if  Denmark  would  cede  Greenland  to  Canada,  to  cede 
Walfish  Bay  and  Zaniibar  to  Denmark,  who  would 
pass  them  on  to  Germany,  and  receive  in  exchange 
North  Schleswig.  Mr  Siein  further  pro|>05es  that  the 
United  States,  in  exchange  for  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  should  cede  a  part  of  the  Philippines  to  Den- 
mark.    Thus  argues  Mr.  Stein  : — 

Without  spending  a  cent,  by  simply  expressing  a  wi»h  to  own 
Greenland,  she  can  gain  that  colony,  the  control  of  Baftin  Bay, 
a   nuinopoly  of  its   wh.ilr   fi-'  -  '  '^'f 

Newfoundland,  hasten  the  d-,         ,  .    ,  viclic 

possesions,  ccmcnl   ihc  friendship  between    Britain  and   Den- 
mark, larijely  restore  the  former  cordiality  between  Britain  and 


Ocrmany,  and,  by  thus  lessening  the  naval  competition,  effect  a 
saving  of  millions  in  her  own  Budget  and  in  that  of  the  mother 
country. 

Mirabilf  dictti  !  

THE  JANSSEN  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  the  .August  nutuber  of  the  Connoisseur  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann  writes  on  the  famous  Janssen  or 
Somerset  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  set  before 
the  reader  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Connoisseur.  This  picture,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  portraits  of  the  poet,  says  Mr.  Spielmann,  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  general  public.  It  takes 
precedence,  in  point  of  view  of  quality,  over  the  Ely 
Palace  portrait  and  the  Chandos  portrait.  "The 
picture  presents  to  us  a  very  delicately  and  beauti- 
fully modelled  head  of  the  utmost  sweetness  and 
kindness  of  expression,  and  of  refinement  almost 
effeminate.  It  is  very  skilfully  and  tenderly  painted, 
the  light  is  finely  concentrated  on  the  head  and  on 
the  collar  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  tone  and  value 
to  the  tlesh,  and  the  hamlling  is  so  delicate  that  the 
modelling  of  the  flesh  forms  is  rather  suggested, 
ethereally,  than  obviously  done." 


THE    TOMB   OF   OMAR   KHAYYAM. 

In  Travel  and  E.xfloraiion  Major  P.  M.  Sykes 
describes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  He  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nishapur,  where  ihe  poet  lived.  He 
says  :  — 

Omar  in  his  day  looked  across  the  plain  to  the  main  range, 
distant  six  or  seven  miles,  which,  except  when  covered  with 
snow,  looks  barren  .ind  arid.  If  he  turned  his  eyc>  in  .iiiy  other 
direction  he  saw  level  land,  partly  covered  with  cr.-ps  or  entirely 
brown  and  fallow.  At  no  se.ison  is  there  more  than  a  short- 
livetl  blush  of  green,  and  nowhere,  except  in  the  high-walled 
gardens  or  along  the  watercourses,  do  trees  grow.  In  >liort, 
there  is  no  luxuriance  and  Nature  gives  grudgingly. 

We  had  riilden  over  what  were  once  the  city  wails,  and  were 
apiiro;u:hing  an  enclosure  which  wxs  entered  by  a  gateway,  over 
which  ih.iins  were  hung,  thereby  signifying  that  it  was  a  place 
of  refuge  or  sanctuary.  We  entered  a  pleasant,  formal  Persian 
ganlcn,  with  fruit  trees,  elms  and  rose-bushes  on  Iwth  sides  ;  a 
br'Md  path  ran  up  the  centre  to  the  shrine,  with  a  lank  of  water 
about  half  way.  In  front  of  us  rose  a  domed  building  with  a 
fine  .arch,  su|>ix)rt(-<l  on  both  sides  by  wings.  Inside  the  arch 
were  ver>cs  of  the  Koran  in  bluf  and  white  tiles.  Beyond  was 
the  chamber  in  which  a  tomb,  covered  by  a  green  shawl,  was 
,  ■     place  of  honour  uiidt-r  the  dome.     The  chamber 

„  ,    with   tiles  for   ah'ut    five   feet   from    the  ijround, 

•and  ab*)ve  this  w.»s  pl.istcr  work.      I  did  not  enter  il  ir, 

as  there  is  alw.iv>  a  certain  amount  of  fanatical   let..     .  iiisl 

allowing  Eurojx-ans  to  enter  Shia  shrines. 

The  l>ones  of  Omar  Khayyam,  who,  as  a  Sunni,  is  held  in  dis- 
favour l>v  the  f.in.»tical  in  J'crsia,  do  not,  however,  rest  inside 
,.  ^)  the  eastern    winr,  an  uninscribed 

1  lit.  and  here  Omar  Kh.iyyam  is 
Hined.     V>ni  '  1-  prcsfrvcd  to  lh<-  ji  'ct,  which 

is  that,  as  he  ;  -.       .   ,  mu;  1  their  blossom-  on  him  twice 

a  year  j  in  other  words,  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the 
garden  arc  carried  to  his  grave. 
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THE  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE  CENTENARY. 

The  present  Annus  Mirabilis  includes  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Stuart  Klackie, 
and  in  an  article  in  Great  Thoughts  the  editor 
recalls  how  Blackie  used  to  acclaim  the  year 
1809.  "  It  is  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  the  century," 
he  would  cry,  "  the  year  in  which  more  great  men 
entered  this  world  than  any  other.  It  was  the  birth 
year  of  Gladstone  and  Lincoln,  and  Tennyson  and 
FitzGerald  and  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Poe  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  Darwin  and  Monckton  Milnes — 
and — John  Stuart  Blackie."  In  the  disputes  between 
the  Highland  crofters  and  the  landed  proprietors  on 
whose  property  they  resided,  Blackie  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  crofters. 

In  the  August  number  of  Scotia  there  is  a  poem 
by  J.  H.  on  Professor  Blackie.  The  following  are  the 
first  and  the  last  verses  : — 

Eyes  front ;  head  high  ,  with  streaming  hair  behind  him, — 
A  proud  old  Greek  lo  those  who  merely  met  him  • 
Kind  to  the  marrow  did  his  own  friends  find  him  1 
Can  we  forget  him  ? 

Scholar  and  poet,  critic,  ay,  and  preacher  ! 
Can  any  find  a  healthier  soul  ?  then  let  him  : 
The  earth  is  sick  for  lack  of  such  a  teacher. 
Can  we  forget  him  ? 


"MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE"   NOVELS. 

In  the  Book  Monthly  for  June  several  popular 
writers  discussed  the  Novel  Crisis,  and  in  the  Ausrust 
number  of  the  same  magazine  the  editor  gives  his 
views  on  "  the  glorious  gamble  of  publishing  new 
novels,"  a  propos  of  the  novels  at  cheap  prices  which 
are  to  be  presented  to  us  in  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash,  however,  has  already  issued  a  full- 
length  novel  by  Mr.  Wilham  Le  Queu.x,  at  a  florin 
net.  Messrs.  Nelson  promise  a  series  of  novels  at 
2S.  net,  and  a  third  notable  venture  is  that  of  Mr. 
Heinemann's  library  of  new  fiction  at  prices  according 
to  the  length  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Hal)  Caine's  new 
story,  "  The  White  Prophet,"  appears  in  two  volumes 
at  2S.  net  per  volume,  in  place  of  one  volume  at  6s. 
— that  is  to  say,  with  discount,  4s.  6d.  A  longer  story 
by  Mr.  William  De  Morgan  will  also  be  issued  in  two 
vo  umes  at  3s.  net  per  volume. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  measure  for  measure 
method  of  fixing  the  price  of  a  book,  remarks  the 
writer.  It  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Unit  Library ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  did  not  last  suggests  that  commer- 
cially it  was  not  successful.  In  America,  again,  a 
group  of  novels  was  launched  at  half  a  dollar — novels 
by  well-known  people,  but  they  also  have  been  dis- 
continued. Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  once  tried 
the  experiment  of  issuing  full-length  six-shilling  novels 
at  half-a-crown  net,  but  the  enterprise  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded. 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the 
readers  of  novels  will  continue  to  borrow  them,  even 
though  the  price  be  cut  down  to  a  third.  Yet  he 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lower  you  bring  the 


price  of  a  book  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  the 
public  able  to  afford  it.  The  question  is,  will  that 
public  be  large  enough  to  make  the  cheap  novel  a 
paying  commodity  ?  The  writer  believes  the  six- 
shilling  complete  novel  in  one  volume  will  be  sus- 
tained in  its  position  as  the  book  most  suited  to  the 
circulating  library,  while  the  direct  reading  and 
buying  public  will  find  its  fiction  in  shorter,  cheaper 
novels.  But  however  the  crisis  ends,  there  will  still 
be  a  living  for  the  man  who  can  write  a  good  story, 
for  the  publisher  who  can  find  that  man,  for  the 
library  which  can  circulate  that  book,  and  for  the 
bookseller  who  can  sell  it.  There  will  never  be  a 
day  when  a  good  story  is  not  needed. 


JUVENILE    FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES. 

In  this  Strenuous  age  it  is  essential  for  each 
member  of  the  human  race  to  "  put  a  little  bit  away 
for  a  rainy  day,"  says  E.  Maund,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  paper  on  Juvenile  Friendly  Societies  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  the  Parents'  Review. 

Since  collective  saving  has  taken  the  place  of 
individual  saving,  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
working-class  thrift  show  that  the  workers  own  no  less 
a  sum  than  402j  millions  : — 


P.O.  Savings  Banks 

Building  Societies 

...c 

165?  > 

68 

nillions. 

Trustee  Savings  Banks 

Friendly  Societies        

Co-operative  Societies... 
Trade  Unions , 

59i 
50* 

5i 

Railway  Savings  Banks 
Other  Schemes 

— 

5i 

;^402i  millions. 

The  more  important  of  the  Friendly  Societies  have 
juvenile  branches — which  are  replicas  of  the  adult 
lodges,  yet  separate  organisations.  Sick  benefits  are 
allowed  when  the  youthful  member  commences  work. 
The  small  contribution,  ranging  from  id.  to  3d.  per 
week,  seems  at  first  sight  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  generous  benefits,  yet  in  many  societies  profits  are 
realised.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  member- 
ship generally  ceases  upon  attaining  the  age  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  and  the  contributions  are  there- 
fore not  required  to  provide  for  the  claims  of  future 
years.  Again,  the  healthiest  p>eriod  of  life  is  from  six 
years  of  age  to  twenty-one,  and  during  this  time  sick- 
ness and  mortality  are  at  a  minimum.  Economical 
management  also  has  enabled  these  societies  to 
accumulate  large  surplus  capitals,  and  consequently 
the  members  receive  their  share  of  the  profits  in  the 
form  of  a  bonus.  The  writer  would  like  to  see  the 
juvenile  branches  integral  parts  of  the  parent  societies. 
Also  regret  is  expressed  that  many  of  our  children 
are  still  permitted  to  pay  their  contributions  and  hold 
their  meetings  in  rooms  connected  with  licensed 
premises,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Children's  Charter 
will  lead  to  the  formation  of  branches  in  such  places 
as  schoolrooms. 
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THE  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEER. 

Some  Accouni  ok  a  Ntw  Profesmon. 

Tmk   Am^riciin   A'r:iii('   of   /'  -    publishes   an 

exlrcnicly  interesting  |>ajH;r  cuii  _  ;,;  the  dcvclo[>- 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  improvement  of  the 
art  of  illumination  in  the  United  States.  The  writer 
maintains  that  the  profession  of  tlie  illuminating 
engineer  is  coming  to  the  front.  It  originated  in 
England,  but  it  has  been  develoi>ed  in  America  lo 
such  an  extent  that  the   men  who  are  s'     '  the 

subject  say  that   the  dawn   of  artificial  1  .,  .:  ..  just 
breaking,  and  that  before  another  generation  come 
black  niiiht  will  be  driven  to  the  remote  corners  ol 
the  world. 

NO   NICHX  THERE. 

The  artificial  illumination  of  the  new  union  station 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  the  illuminating  engineer's  work  in  the  country. 
This  station,  which  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
world,  is  lighted  indirectly  by  electricity  after  the 
most  scientific  and  approved  methods.  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  man  and  his  wife  from  .Mil- 
waukee had  occasion  to  sfxind  several  hours  in  this 
station  waiting  for  a  train.  The  husband  was  an 
oflicial  in  an  illuminating  company  and  had  made 
more  or  less  a  study  of  lighting.  After  a  time  the 
wife  went  out  on  the  street  and  did  not  return  for 
some  little  time.  "  I'm  glad  to  get  back  safely, 
John,"  .said  she,  "  for  it's  so  awfully  dark  outside." 

•'  Dark  ?  Why,  no,  it  isn't  dark  yet.  It's  as  light 
as  can  be,"  answered  the  husband. 

N(*r  would  the  husband  believe  it  was  dark  until 
he  went  outdoors  himself  and  looked.  .Much  to  his 
surprise  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch  out  of  doors,  yet  the 
illumination  of  the  station's  interior,  to  ail  appearance, 
had  not  clianged  at  all  in  the  transition  from  day  lo 
night. 

HOW    LIGHT    I.S   AHSORBEU. 

At  present  most  of  the  force  that  is  used  in 
gcnrr.ti  ht  is  wasted  in  beat.     The  glow-worm 

alone  i.  .  -  .secret  of  generating  light  without  h<  .)t  ; 
but  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  utilising  li  . 
than  is  done  at  present ; — 
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THE    LOWER    EYELID. 

One   great    secret   of    the    new    art    is    that    of 
illuminating  by  reflection.     The  writer  says  : — 

T!.    •  ••  ■.      .-  of 


ironi  atxjve,  and  rcscnis  str 

:  ion.     It  is  apparent  that    .;.  ...ess, 

disircs.s  from  white  sand  or  water  is  not  caused  by  the  intensity 

of  the  light  so  much  as  by  the  fact  that  it  is  rcH' 

of  down   and    i«   not   <;iopp«t|    by    the    rath«T   \: 

eyelid.     If  th^  .»uh  goggles  or 

by  blacking  1.  ;, 

POINTS    ABOUT    LIGHTING. 

The  illuminating  engineer  is  called  in  to  remedy 
all  kinds  of  mistakes  in  lighting  which  causes  eye 
trow!  '         ,  for  instance: — 

A  uring  firm  which  employs  the  very  best  of  skilled 

workmen  lound  that  the  men  were  complaining  of  eye  troubles. 
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Aiish's  Mnf^azinf  (all-story)  for  September  contains 
.  '   iiions  by  K.  F.  Hcnson,  Max  Pemherton,  Rider 

h  ,^  1  (a  serial  enliiied  "Queen  iShebas  Ring'"), 
William  Le  Queux,  and  others.     It  is  not  illustrated. 

/•'rys  Afiii^tmnr  for  September  is  a  capital  number, 
f>  "     ■     "  of  intert  sting  stories  and  sketches. 

1  -s  on  "The  King's  Trainer"  and 

•*  Strathfteldsaye,"  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  an 
inti :  r  on  "  Decoys  and  Decoymen."    The 

•irt  I  ;  Kicks   a|>pcars  to    be    one    of    the 

decayin,  >  of  Great  Bnuiu. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE      SOCIOCRATIC     IDEAL. 

Bv  Mr.  Sidnev  Low. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  replies 
\o  Mr.  Ivvan-Miiller's  endeavour  to  relate  Darwinism 
to  politics  in  the  interests  of  extreme  Individualism. 
Against  the  contention  that  the  modern  effort  to  look 
after  the  weaker  members  of  society  is  not  in  conflict 
with  true  Darwinism,  that  "the  struggle  for  life,  with 
all  its  attendant  consequences  of  inequality  and 
poverty,  is  the  mainspring  of  civilisation,"  Mr.  Low 
argues  :— 

We  may  choose  to  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  cosmic  Will  is 
the  ultimate  production  of  the  Superman  ;  but,  even  so,  unre- 
stricted competition  is  not  the  way  to  evolve  supermen.  II  it 
were,  we  ought  to  find  them  in  the  slums  of  some  of  our  great 
cities,  where  competition  works  in  all  its  primitive  fury  among 
masses  of  unskilled  labourers  engaged  in  desperate  conflict  for  a 
bare  subsistence  wage  ;  or  we  might  expect  to  be  on  the  track 
of  the  superwoman  among  the  chain-makers  of  Cradley  Heath, 
the  tailorcsses  and  sweated  home-workers  of  the  East  End,  all 
of  whom  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  practising  those 
"  primary  virtues  "  which  spring  from  want  and  excessive  toil. 
Competition,  however,  has  not  had  this  effect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  any  more  than  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Low  points  out  that  evolution  recognises  the 
serviceableness  of  the  social  instincts,  the  importance 
of  mutual  aid  and  co-operative  association,  as  well  as 
of  competition.  He  points  out  that  what  Nature  by 
long  ages  of  unrestricted  competition  might  effect, 
the  protective  state  will  accomplish  faster  and  more 
mercifully.  It  will  produce  the  desired  results  by 
other  methods  less  ruinous  and  more  effectual : — 

Its  respect  for  individual  liberty  will  be  qualified  by  a  higher 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  individuals  who  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  the  community  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
It  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  tha'  nobody  shall  be  very  rich 
and  nobody  very  poor,  since  both  these  extremes  are  socially 
undesirable  ;  and  that  nobody  shall  be  either  underworked  or 
grossly  overworked. 

To  the  outcry  that  this  is  Socialism,  Mr.  Low- 
replies  :  — 

But  the  Greater  Protection  is  not  Socialism,  except  in  the 
large  general  sense  that  it  opposes  an  extravagant  Individualism. 
I  should  prefer  Mr.  Lester  Ward's  excellent  term  Sociocracy, 
which  is  defined  as  the  scientific  control  of  the  social  forces  by 
the  collective  mind  of  society  for  its  advantage.  Sociocracy, 
while  recognising  natural  inequalities,  would  aim  at  the  aboli- 
tion or  the  levelling-down  of  artificial  inequalities  ;  it  would 
confer  benefits  in  strict  proportion  to  merit,  but  it  would  insist 
on  equality  of  opportunity  as  the  means  of  determining  the 
degree  of  merit.  It  woulii  make  the  State  an  organism,  not  a 
collection  of  individuals  each  free  to  seek  his  own  advantage 
and  advancement  subject  to  certain  legal  and  conventional 
restraints.  Not  the  Cult  of  the  Unfit,  nor  the  Extinction  of  the 
Unfit,  but  the  increase  of  Fitness  by  the  improvement  of  the 
environment,  is  the  Sociocratic  ideal,  the  goal  at  which  the 
Greater  Protection  is  aiming. 


In  the  Swaraj,  No.  9,  Mr.  Chandra  Pal  devotes 
almost  the  whole  number  to  a  discussion  and  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  assassination  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie. 
Sandwiched  in  between  the  articles,  letters,  and 
speeches  dealing  with  Dhingra's  crime  are  a  character 
sketch  of  Mr.  "Surendranath  Banerjee,  an  attack  on 
Anglo-Russian  policy  in  Persia,  and  a  criticism  of 
Mr.  Gokhale's  conservative  utterances  in  India. 


THE  BLOODY  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

In  the  Forum  for  August  Mr.  H.  L.  West  gives  a 
gratifying  account  of  the  success  of  the  efforts  made 
to  suppress  the  rowdy,  firework  cracker  and  bonfire 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  sale 
and  explosion  of  fireworks  on  or  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  now  forbidden  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  many  other  cities,  with  excellent  results.  During 
the  celebration  of  five  national  birthdays,  from  1903 
to  1907  inclusive,  1,153  persons  ^ere  killed  and 
21,520  were  injured.  Of  the  injured,  88  suffered 
total,  and  389  partial,  blindness  ;  308  persons  lost 
arms,  legs  or  hands,  and  1,067  lost  one  or  more 
fingers.  The  following  list  of  casualties  refers  to 
July  4th,  1909  :— 

New  York. —  Five  killed,  197  injured  by  fireworks,  82 
injured  by  pistols,  23  injured  by  cannons,  and  3  injured  by 
torpedoes  ;  also  116  fires  started  by  explosives.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  list  of  victims,  one  of  the  most  prominent  New  York 
papers  remarked  that  New  York  had  broken  all  records  for  a 
safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July. 

Philadelphia. — Five  dead,  3  fatally  injured,  8  seriously 
injured  and  420  painfully  injured  ;  80  fires. 

St.  Louis. — Four  dead,  205  injured. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa. — Four  dead. 

Pittsburg. — One  dead,  295  injured  ;  fire  loss,  $50,000. 

Memphis,  Tens'. — A  crippled  newsboy  burned  to  dtath. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — One  dead,  50  injured. 

Buffalo. — Fifteen  children  injured,  40  fires. 

Boston. — One  hundred  and  ten  persons  injured 

Toledo. — Boy's  left  hand  necessarily  amputated  and  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy  blinded  for  life. 

K.\NSAS  City. — One  death  from  lockjaw. 

Elmir.\,  N.  Y. — Two  deaths  from  lockjaw. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — One  dead  and  a  dozen  persons  injured. 

AN  AQUEDUCT    NINETY-TWO  MILES   LONG. 

In  the  Century  for  September  Mr.  A.  D.  Fiinn  tells 
of  the  making  of  "  the  world's  greatest  aqueduct," 
which  brings  water  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  longest  aqueduct  of  Imperial 
Rome  was  fifty-seven  miles  in  length.  The  Catskill 
Aqueduct  will  be  ninety-two  miles  long.  The  project 
is  described  as  the  greatest  municipal  water  supply 
enterprise  ever  undertaken,  and  as  an  engineering 
work  probably  second  only  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Every  day  New  York  uses  water  which  weighs  about 
eight  times  as  much  as  its  population.  For  every 
person  in  the  city  there  is  required  a  daily  average  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons.  The  new- 
aqueduct  will  bring  into  the  city  five  hundred  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  will  cost  one  hundred  and  .sixty- 
two  million  dollars  (^^32, 000,000),  and  yet  when  the 
aqueduct  is  complete  the  cost  of  water  per  person  will 
be  on  the  average  less  th-an  one  cent  per  day. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  aqueduct  is  that  instead  of 
bridging  valleys  and  ravines,  the  aqueduct  proceeds 
by  what  are  called  syphons,  by  sinking  a  shaft  on 
either  side  below  the  deepest  level  of  the  gorge,  and 
connecting  by  a  conduit  below. 
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THE   ESSENTIAL   UNITY   OF  ALL   RELIGIONS. 

HV    THK    .MaHAKAJA    OK    DURBHANGA. 

Thk  Siddhanta  Dflpikti  of  May,  if,-  ■  -t  to  hand, 
contains    the    inaugural    address    (i  i    by    the 

Maharaja  of  Durbhanga  at  the  of)cning  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  held  in  Calcutta  on 
April  9th. 

THE    INNER    U.NITY   Of    K\.\.   CREEDS. 

The  Maharaja  said  that  all  religions  were  at  one 
in  teaching  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man  : — 

\Vr  iniy  f'i-piite  Bl>oat  ihe  outward  vestures  of  our  faiths, 
l)iir  «hrii  \\i-  .['■•  into  the  innrr  sanctum  santtorum  we  are  all  at 
.ior.       I  hcrr  IS  no  .lis;  •        -  -i  .     i     ,     .    ,;,jj(^  Qf  ,j,g 

spifiiual  lifr,  sw)\  a*  1  .,  jjoodncss, 

^•<:iil(ness,   !  ;)«r4$,  hope, 

jD),  pcair,  ftt  _                                               i   bear  fruit 

in    the   highest   human  character.     Jn  this  realm   we  are   all 
at  one. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  the 
Maharaja  briefly  recapitulated  the  salient  features  of 
various  religions : — 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

In  Zaroastrianism  we  have  an  actual  theological  dualism. 
'!  fter  an  i  le  toil,  goes  to  an 

■s<    in     1  word,    and    deed. 

^  to  «hc  later  avrst.-i,  if  not  pious  he  falls  to  Hell  in 

1  vcr  the  J"'  •■  '^  Mridgc,  and  this  Hell  consists  of  evi! 

I  .  words  '^.  as  well  as  physical  torment.     His 

1  he  .i.v.  11,  on  a  rcjuvcnatcil    e.irth,  through  the 

:y  of  a  .'^nviour  l>om  of  Virfjin.     On  the  works  of 

IkIow  ■■.■^   will    l)e   held    in   Heaven 

^  to  thr  ;:i  the  boolc.     Zoroasirianism 

knows  nothing;  of  the  remission  of  sins,  hut  an  evil  deed  can  be 

.itoned  for  by  a  ijood  one.     The  end  of  all  things  will  Ik:  one 

unlivided  kinj;'lom  of  Co'J  in  Heaven  and  on  earth. 

bi;ddhism. 


In  an' 

'-fiurn,   I 


"\CTummum 
■  scr\'e  wise 
;  not  to  .  '■  honour  to  whom  honour  is 

;•  i»  the  ^ .,.     2.  To  dwell  in  a  pleasant 

1  mi,  to  hare  done  Rood  <lec(ls  in  a  former  birth,  to  have  right 

'  '  '        '*     ■'    >   i»  the  '    .,ing.     3.   Much 

■n,  a  re-  ifT  nnd  plris.int 

I'  •    -  ind 

">"'|"'.    ■  ,  -;     -  -  ..mg 

—this   14   the   greatest    biesMng.     5.  To  give   alms,    and    live 

,;,.?.!»., .itiv.  »■>  ii.  It.  <.n.  \  relative*    t"'  '•■■  i).,.,.u.      1- ,- 1-_ 

:•    6.  T  ■  „n, 


1  .  . 

mcmi>er-.  i>l  tlir  >.ingha,  r^ 
greatest  blrssiii;;.      9     T< 
the  four  grr.it   tnitl)^,  tii> 

1  '■  I         \    minil    1 

iif     ins 

1  .11.   T 

SI  ,  V  walk  ill 

beltconijursi  ini!  i 
thought.. •  ■'■  ■ 


the 


are  the  found-ition 


1  •  1 1  ^  1 1 .  . 


ISI.AM. 


The  word  Islam  implies  pious  miration  and  inbmiMion  In 
the  nivinr  Will.      I  r       " 

all  Mussulmans  ihr  . 
th«t  there  is  but  One  God  ;  M^^nti,  tlw  obwrvancc  of  n*-e  daily 


]'r.i\  rrs 

r 

IK       


'    or  aim    :  <■  fast- 

month   •  ;   fifth, 

to  Mecca  once  in  a  Mussulman's  litrtime.     A  t>elief 
.(^incnt    to   come   is   an  essential    part    ri{  the  creed. 


Hindu    soc'-  - 

-'■■  -^-.ns 

.  iws:   "  I 

■'. 

teaching  men  that  they  oujjht  to  live  their  liv.-,  srrinisly  and 
not  to    w  :i  '  '  F.very   ^!     '         '     ■  .     ■■   nther 

Moslem's  1  ;>  the  pui ,  :,sc  of 

the  great  Mu»»uliiiau  rcngion. 

HINDtnsM, 

Manu,  the  well-known 
institutes,  speaks  of  ten  in 
patience,  self-restraint, 
devotion,  kr<->wledge,  !i  .'  .  ,,; 
ten  cf)'  of  Dharnm.  iJrahmans,  who  siu'ly  tiiesc  ten, 
and  h.iv...^  ^  :!c  over  them,  act  up  to  tlieoi,  attain  a  supreme 
course  of  existence."  Similarly,  Manu  speaks  of  ten  prohibi- 
tions as  follows  :  "  Cov  -,  malice  and  scf.  i- 

tntc  the  threefold  evil  .'.  mind,      Ahu*^, 

biting  and  friv^  •  ,- 

by  the  voice.       -  .», 

and  adaltery  with  anotncr's  wile  are  called  the  threefold  evil 
act  of  the  body."  The  ultimate  good  revealed  through  the 
Hindu  religion  is  the  freedom  of  the  soul  from  the  boiy  to  any- 
thing that  i  -I  ^'h  a  succession  of 
existences  i  .      .  .,c. 

CHRISTIAXITY. 

I  would  now  briefly  refer  to  Christianity.     Jesu^  Christ  liveil 
in  I'ah^^tine  nearly  2,000  years  ago.     Here  we  trc.ii  on  ' 
rical  ijround.    Jous  Christ  lived  to  the  age  of  ihiriv-t!ir<-. 
H'  of  God  and  the   •"  His 

gi'  ■  His  own  counti;  rough 

them  to  the  world,  was  that  God  w.os  not  only  the  t  i.ator,  the 
Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  but  that  above  all  these  He 
was  a  Father  seeking  to  bring  His  human  family  back  to  Him- 


self ill  order  that  tl. 

and  afterwards  in 

up  to  ! 

own  I 

His  own  spin  I 

world  with  th<.  . 


'  Blessed  liic  in  i  '  i, 

.ibove.     Jesns  ( '  .   ,i 

•     11«^  ;   His 

rs  widi  1  ....  i  n-Hh 

men  in  turn  lighted  up  the  then  known 
of  their  Master,  and  so  the  r  '    -  -  of 
Christ   spread    until    we   l>choId    the   Christcndon*  .y. 

Jesus   Chr  '  ,i,t  to 

death  on  1  ,  n   He 

rose  again  uii  ■  no  more  ;  that  Jii>  .-spirit  now 

pervades  all  till   .,    .  tractive  power  of  His  (ross  was 

never  felt  so  much  as  it  is  to-day,  and  that  the  law  of  Hi>  life  of 
sacrificial  love  w.is  maintaine<i  by  simply  doing  '  .  ;!  f  His 
Father  and  in  placim^  implicit  trust   in   Him.     ']  prin- 

C''  '•!  Up  >Mi  caiih  were 

t  .   .1  ot  M.in.     Chris- 

t'  11  the  lorgivcnc&s  01  sins  and  the  sure  hope  of  an 

C"'  f  <I'-:ith. 


to    1 

liXlH 

Italy 


In  MiCiurci  A/ (1^.7 si Hf  the  place  of  honour  is  given 


int  of  his  Antarctic 

.  .  i.ngiand,  1  ranee,  and 

Another  ariiclc  deals  with  "  The  Hest  Way  to 

■  rial   Warfare,"  an  account  of  the  suc- 

•'  ^'; -,  of  the  Canadian  Act  for  the  mainten- 

of  industrial  jx-acc,  now  in  force  for   two  yctars. 
\       :     t)g   to  sutistics,  96  per  cent,    of   threatened 
^^'"^         ""     '  '    '     •  ■  '  ■''•<1  by  the  o[>eration 

"/  '•'  ,    ,    .        .Ill  admirinc:  descrip- 

tion of  Kn^lish  courts  and  methods  of  trial  by  jury, 
which  are  held  up  to  the  United  States  as  well 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  There  are,  it  seems, 
ar  more  judges  in  America  than  here,  and  justice, 
the  writer  thinks,  is  far  less  well  administered. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE    STORY     OF     THE     FALL 

Told  in  Beche  de  Mer  English. 

In  the  Co7itemporary  Rerieio  for  September  ]7ic\i 
London  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  beche  de 
mer  English,  a  South  Sea  variant  of  the  tongue  which 
Shakespeare  spoke,  which  dififers  radically  from  the 
familiar  pigeon  English  : — 

Given  a  number  of  white  traders,  a  wide  area  of  land,  and 
scores  of  savage  languages  and  dialects,  and  the  result  will  he 
that  the  traders  will  manufacture  a  totally  new,  unscientific,  but 
perfectly  adequate  language.  Beche  de  mer  English  was  the 
product  of  conditions  and  circumstances.  Function  precedes 
organ  ;  and  the  need  for  a  universal  Melane^ian  lingo  preceded 
beche  de  mer  English.  Beche  de  mer  was  purely  fortuitous, 
but  it  was  fortuitous  in  the  deterministic  way.  Also,  from  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  need  the  lingo  arose,  beche  de  mer  English 
is  a  splendid  argument  for  the  Esperanto  enthusiasts. 

A  limited  vocalndary  means  that  each  word  shall  be  over- 
worked. Thus,  fella,  in  beche  de  mer,  means  all  that  piccee 
does  and  quite  a  bit  more,  and  is  used  continually  in  every 
possible  connection.     Another  overworked  word  is  belo?ig. 

The  language  being  derived  from  sailors,  it  bears 
traces  of  its  nautical  origin  : — 

The  native  Christian  does  not  think  of  God  calling  for  Adam 
in  'he  Garden  of  Fden  ;  in  the  native's  mind  God  sings  out  for 
Adam. 

J^iiwee  and  catchee  are  practically  the  only  words  which  have 
been  introduced  straight  from  pigeon  English. 

Some  years  ago  large  numbers  of  Solomon  Islanders  were 
recruited  to  labour  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland.  A 
missionary  urged  one  of  the  labourers,  who  was  a  convert,  to 
get  up  and  preach  a  sermon  to  a  shipload  of  Solomon  Islanders 
who  had  just  arrived.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  proceeded  somewhat  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  God  give  'm  this  fella  Eve  along  Adam,  and  He  speak  along  him 
fella  Adam  :  'Close  up  altogether  along  this  fella  garden  belong 
you  two  fella.  One  feila  tree  he  tambo  (taboo)  along  you  alto- 
gether.    This  fella  tree  belong  apple.' 

"  So  Adam  Eve  two  fella  stop  along  garden,  and  they  two 
fella  have  'm  good  time  too  much.  Bimeby,  one  day,  Eve  she 
come  along  Adam,  and  she  speak,  '  More  good  you  me  two  fella 
we  eat  'm  this  fella  'apple.'  Adam  he  speak,  'No,' and  Eve 
she  speak,  '  What  name  you  no  like 'm  me?'  And  Adam  he 
speak,  '  Me  like  'm  you  too  much,  but  me  fright  along  God.' 
And  Eve  she  speak,  'Gammon!  What  name?  God  He  no 
savvee  look  along  us  two  fella  all  'ni  time.  God  big  fella 
marster.  He  gammon  along  you.'  But  Adam  he  speak,  'No.' 
But  Eve  she  talk,  talk,  talk  allee  time,  allee  same  Mary  she 
talk  along  boy  along  Queensland  and  make  'm  trouble  along 
boy.  And  bimeby  Adam  he  tired  too  much,  and  he  speak, 
'All  right.'  So  these  two  fella  they  go  eat  'm.  Whtn  they 
finish  rat  'm,  my  word,  they  fright  like  hell  and  they  go  hide 
along  scrub. 

"  And  God  He  come  walk  about  along  garden,  and  He  sing 
out,  '  Adam  ! '  Adam  he  no  speak.  He  too  much  fright.  My 
word  !  And  God  He  sing  out,  '  Adam  ! '  And  .\dam  he  speak, 
'  \  ou  call  'm  me?'  God  He  speak,  •  Me  call  'm  you  too  much.' 
Adam  he  speak,  '  Me  sleep  strong  fella  too  much.'  And  God 
He  speak,  '  You  been  eat  'm  this  fella  apple.'  Adam  he  speak, 
'No,  me  no  been  eat  'm.'  God  He  speak,  'What  name  you 
gammon  along  me?  ^'uu  been  eat  'm.'  And  Adam  he  speak, 
'  Yes,  me  been  eat'  m.'  " 

"GOD    BIG   FELLA   MARSTER." 

"  And  God  big  fella  marster  He  cross  along  Adam  Eve  two 
fella  too  much,  and  He  speak,  '  You  two  fella  finish  along  me 
altogether.  You  go  catch  'm  bokkis  (box)  belong  you,  and  get 
to  hell  along  scrub.' 

"  So  Adam  Eve  these  two  fella  go  along  scrub.  And  God 
He  make  'm  one  big  fennis  (fence)  all  around  garden  and  He 


put  'm  one  fella  mar«ter  belong  God  along  fennis.  And  He 
give  this  fella  marster  belong  God  one  big  fella  musket,  and  He 
speak,  '  S'pose  you  look  'm  these  two  fella  Adam  Eve,  you 
shoot  'm  plenty  too  much.'  " 


WOMAN   IN   WAR. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Walker  in  CasseWs.  He  does  not  suggest,  as  might 
have  been  expected  after  the  raids  of  the  Suffragettes, 
that  military  women  should  be  embodied  in  regiments 
of  the  line,  or  that  there  .should  be  a  women's  fighting 
wing  of  the  Territorial  Force.  He  only  describes  the 
Imperial  Military  Nursing  Service,  with  its  Regular 
and  Territorial  branches. 

He  quotes  with  eulogy  the  scheme  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Dav  s,  for  concentrating  the  work  of  women  in  aid  of 
a  general  scheme  of  national  army  training.  She 
would  have  each  woman  take  charge  of  a  parish,  and 
see  that  every  house  or  cottage  in  the  village  receives 
a  personal  call  during  the  week,  to  urge  general  train- 
ing for  defence.  He  refers  to  Miss  Haldane's  active 
support  of  the  new  nursing  service.  The  official 
scheme  is  to  divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  areas 
corresponding  with  the  military  commands,  in  each 
of  which  the  Nursing  Service  is  to  arrange  for  (i) 
first  aid  and  transport  work  ;  (2)  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospital  ;  (3)  convalescent  nursing. 

In  this  work  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  being  largely 
employed.  In  mobilisation  for  war  in  case  of  invasion 
the  staff  appointed  comes  together  at  twenty-three 
appointed  places,  where  they  receive  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  work  : — 

The  buildings  selected  are  public  halls,  schools,  institutes, 
and  the  like,  and  the  towns  chosen  are  as  follows  :  Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Plymouth,  Brighton,  Edinbiirgh,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Lincoln, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Portsmouth,  London,  and  Aber- 
deen. 

An  organising  matron  with  a  local  committee  in 
each  centre  is  busy  enrolling  qualified  ladies,  and 
these  women  will  continue  their  ordinary  civil  duties 
until  called  up  for  war  service.  Peace  work  is  volun- 
tary, but  in  war  army  rates  of  payment  will  be  given. 
Thti  whole  work  is  placed  under  a  committee  of 
matrons  and  sisters  of  great  hospitals  and  other 
ladies.  The  Queen  is  President.  An  advanced 
militant  section  of  horsewomen  have  an  outlet  in  the 
.Mounted  Nurses'  Corps,  with  which  Lady  Ernestine 
Hunt  is  connected. 


A  SKETCH  of  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  G.  W.  Truscott,  as  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
appears  in  the  Youn<;  Matt.  The  Lord  Mayor  lays 
great  stress  in  the  interview  on  the  value  of  a  good 
and  thorough  apprenticeship.  He  laments  that  young 
men  want  to  be  masters  now  before  they  know  their 
work  as  subordinates.  In  the  same  number  the 
editor  describes  Lord  Tennyson  as  artist,  Christian, 
and  Whig. 
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A    NEW    CURE    FOR    DISEASE. 

Gai.vano  Cal'ikrisation  of  Nkkvk  Cf.NTRF-S. 

In  the  mid-monthly  .Aunust  number  of  Z^  Ra'ue 

Dr.  Pierre  Honnicr  endeavours  to  set  forth  in  simple 

lanj;uage  the  advantages  of  a  new  method  of  treating 

which  he  has  practised  for  several  years  with 

t. :it  rcsuhs. 

TMK    REMF.OY. 

Dr.  Bonnicr's  method  consists  of  Direct  Action  on 

the  Nerve  Ccnlrcs  hy  galv.mocaulcrisation  of  certain 

parts   of    the   trifacial    nerve    reached    by   the    now: 

behind  the  nerve  of  the  nasal  mucus.     In  beings  of 

such  highly  centralised  physioloi^ical  organisation  as 

man,  everything,  he  explains,  is   controlled   by   the 

nerve  centres,  and  therefore  all  therapeutics  should 

:iim    at   direct   or   indirect    action    on    the    centres 

'    I     '1  with   the   maintenance  of  functional  balance 

ii:  i    -jrj^anic  integrity.     No  treatment  of  any  organ 

can  he  of  any  use  unless  it  acts  directly  or  indirectly 

on  the  nerve  centres  of  that  organ,  that  is  the  nerve 

•^tres    from    which   the  organ   receives    its  vitality 

,    its  activity.       For  the   practice  of   his    system 

Dr.    Bonnier    fmds    the    largest    means    of    access 

to  nerve  centres  in  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  the  most 

livourable   way  of  renrhin.;   it   by  the   nerve   of  the 

:.  1   il  mucus. 

THK    APPLICATION. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  remedy,  he  insists  that 
the  cauterisation  must  be  very  small  and  very  light. 
The  reason  why  sjx^cialists  have  had  so  many  failures 
in  the  nasal  treatment  of  hay-fever  is  that  they  have 
not  taken  into  account  the  diflerent  effects  of  strong 
.\x\<\  very  weak  cauterisation.  Strong  cauterisation 
may  have  the  oi)|K)site  result  from  that  desired, 
md,  he  rej^cats,  the  dose  must  be  infinitesimal.  A 
more  imjMjriant  j)oint  is  to  know  exactly  where  to 
i-auterisc,  where  to  plant  the  needle  to  affect  the 
nerve  centre  rc(]uired.  Noses  vary  greatly,  internally 
as  well  as  externally,  and  in(le[)endently  of  the  shape 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  nose,  the  distribution  of 
the  fibres  of  the  trifacial  nerve  underneath  the  mucus 
v.iric-^  ur<  itly  in  different  individuals.  In  certain 
I  :  r  mure  probably  in  all,  extreme  prudence  is 
I  ry  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.     In  one  the 

.1(1  of  the  treatment  will  be  to  awaken  the  nerve 
<  i  Hire  if  it  is  dormant ;  in  another  to  straighten  it  if 
b<  lU  ;  and  in  another  to  calm  it  if  excited. 

RESULTS. 

.After  giving  some  general  directions  for  guidance, 
the  writer  <   '  itiiber  of  t\ ;       '  which  he 

has  trcaiei;  :iy.     The  <■  lus  cured 

include  dys|Kpsia  and  ga.stric  troubles  of  all  kinds ; 
iicnia,   melancholia,   \v  ;idria  ;  vertit;o  in 

.ill  li-  lorm'-  .-■!,>,,,  !<  .V -iov< ;, .  ..  ,  goitre, epile[>sy, 
neuralgia,  "me,  and    many  more.     In 

one  i)atient  vertigo  was  cured  by  one  cauterisation. 
With    neurasthenics   the    cure  "      -  '    ,    the 

longest  time,  but  out  of  eight  \\\v  .n  ten 

have  required  more  than  ten  caulensitions.      I,asl 


February  a  man  believed  to  be  suffering  from 
i-  !    cancer   was   cured   of    all    pain    by    two 

a,  , :.ons,  and  during  the  last  few  months  he  has 

been  free  from  all  the  .symptoms  of  cancer,  so  that  if 
this  disease  still  exists,  the  general  condition  has 
cea.sed  lo  suffer  from  it.  Dr.  bonnier  says  in  con- 
clusion that  he  has  never  ol)>..rvcd  any  regrettable 
fact  as  a  consequence  of  these  cauterisations,  except 
perhaps  a  passing  ecchymosis  under  the  eye  of  a 
nervous  patient.  The  treatment  is  extremely  easy 
to  practi.se  by  any  doctor  accustomed  to  examine  the 
nose,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  galvano-cautery  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world. 


NO   DEPOPULATION   OF  FRANCE. 

In  an  article  ( Diitriniiteii  to  tlie  />'  '  '"  ue 
UniversfHe  for  .Auj^ust   M.  .AHjcrt  Bonnard  :.  ..ls 

the  Birth-rate  in  France  <i  propos  of  the  statistics  of 
the  movement  of  the  population  in  1908,  published 
in  \\\(t  Journal  Off'nid'oi  June  3rd  last. 

lie  takes  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  subject 
than  is  usually  the  case.  After  noting  that  in  the 
past  year  there  was   r^  1  an  excess  of  46,441 

births  over  the  number  .  '...  .ahs,  and  that  this  figure 
represents  considerable  progress  compared  with  the 
preceding  years,  he  points  out  that  with  these  figures 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said.  In  the 
census  of  1866,  the  last  before  the  Franco-German 
War,  Alsace-Lorraine,  representing  a  piopulation 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half,  was  still  French, 
and  the  population  of  France  was  a  little  over  thirty- 
eight  millions.  At  the  last  censu-;  in  1906,  without 
Alsace  Lorraine,  the  population  of  France  was  over 
th'^"-  -ne  millions.  During  the  same  period  the 
p'  MIS  of  France  outside   Europe  have  become 

twenty  times  as  extensive,  while  the  number  of  her 
subjects  in  the  other  continents  is  fiftd n  times  as 
great,  which  means  that  a  certain  number  of  emicn"ants 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  An  addition  to  the 
population  of  Germany,  such  as  that  of  Al.sacc- 
Lorraine,  must  make  a  great  difference  to  the  German 
figures,  while  the  loss  lo  the  French,  not  only  of  the 
provinces,  but  of  men  in  the  war,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  dcjwpulation  of  France,  therefoi.  ,  i>  not  a 
fact ;  but,  of  all  the  nations  of  I*lurope,  the  population 
of  France  as  a  whole  increases  proportionately  at  the 
slowest  rate.  It  would  Ik*  quite  easy  to  show  that 
the  birth-rate  is  decreasing  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  question  of  deqinerauon  of  the  French 
race,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  the 
force  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  are  exhausted. 


Thf  foil rnal  cf  the  Royal  United  Senuec  Institution 
i."»  iHii  as  a  serial  a  translation  of  the  remark- 

able nair.uive  of  the  Russian  naval  disasters  in  the 
late  war,  written  by  Commander  Semenoff,  entitled 
*'  Rasplata ;  or,  the  Reckoning." 
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••FROM  THE  DEAD  OR  THE  LIVING?"  him   a   copy   of    the    multiplication-table    whenever 
Thk  Latest  Podmorism.  I  venture  upon  the  statement  that  twice  two  make 
Mr.    Frank    Podmore    is    getting   on.       In    his      four.     "  We  don't  know   the  medium   who  received 
'"  Mesmerism     and     Christian    Science "    (Methuen.      a  message    from    E.    M."     But  her  name  has  been 
los.    6d.    net)    he    shows    that    he    is    capable,    for      published,  and  if  Mr.  Podmore  had   not  seen   it,  it 
a   season,    of  admitting   the    reality    of    facts,    such      could    have    been  supplied   to   him    for   the  asking, 
as   the   cures  wrought   by  Christian    Scientists ;  but      "  The   friends    who    saw    E.    M.'s   apparition    after 
if  we   may  predict  the  future   from  the  e.xperience  death " — they  also  are  not  shrouded  in  myster)',  but 
of  the   past,  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  Mr.  being  private  persons  I  did  not  print  their  names  in 
Podmore  goes  back  on  Mrs.  Eddy  as  he  went  back  a  narrative  to  which  the  addition  of  unknown  names 
upon  Spiritualism.     He  is  built  that  way.     It  is  also  would  have  carried  no  weight.     "  We  don't  know  the 
satisfactory  to  see  that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  'ady  of  the  broken  umbrella — unless,  indeed,  she  was 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  needs  some  defence.  identical  with  E.  M.'     There  is,  in  short,  no  limit  to 
That  the  best  way  of  making  the  Psychical  Research  what  Mr.  Podmore  does  not  know.     But  if  he  did  not 
Society  worthy  of  its  title  would  be  the  resignation  of  know  "  the  lady  of  the  broken  umbrella,"  Mr.  Myers 
Mr.  Podmore,  Mr.  Piddington,  and  one  or  two  others  did.     He  had  all  the  particulars  of  the  incident  at  the 
whom  I  need  not  name,  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  time.     He   investigated  it   personally.     He  had  the 
Mr.  Podmore.     Nevertheless  his  article,  "  From  the  lady  of  the   broken  umbrella   down   to  Cambridge 
Dead  or  the  Living  ?"  in  the  new /^;r/';«;^/;/'/y,  may  be  as    his   guest.     He    published   in  the  Proceedings   of 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  grace.     It  is  true  it  is  but  a  the   S.P.R.    his    conviction    that   she    was    a    good 
feeble  sign,  but  we  must  not  break  the  bruised  reed  witness.     And  she  was  not  "  E.  M."     Was  there  ever 
or  quench  the  smoking  flax.     The  article  takes  my  a  more  charming  illustration  of  the  Podmorean  method 
article,  "  How  I  Know  the  Dead  Return,"  as  its  text ;  as  to  how  not  to  find  out  facts  which  are  as  plain  as  a 
but  its  chief  object  is  to  magnify  the  importance  of  pikestaff  and   as    obvious   as    the    nose    upon    your 
the  cross-correspondences  obtained  from  Mr.  Myers  face  ?      "  We    want    to    know "    in    Mr.    Podmore's 
by  the  aid  of  three  automatic  writers.     The  cackling  assertion,    interpreted    by    Mr.    Podmore's    practice, 
of  the  S.P.R.  over  these  correspondences  reminds  us  means — "We  don't  want  to  know.      We  neglect  to 
of  the  hysterical  elation  of  an  old  maid  of  a  hen  when  read  our  own  records,  and  we  refrain   from  asking 
she  has  laid  her  first  egg.     It  is  perhaps  natural,  and,  the    one    person    who    could    tell    us    what    it    is 
as  a  humane  person,  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  super-  we  pretend  we  want  to  know."     This  being  so,  it  is 
Podmore  may  arise  to  prove  that  it  is  but  a  wind  egg  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Podmore  should  pitifully  bleat 
after  all.  a  dozen  times  over  "  We  don't  know,"  "  We  don't 
When  we  turn  to  what  Mr.   Podmore  has  to   say  know."     Of  course  he  does  not  know,  and  he  never 
about  my  article,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  crushed  will  know  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the  present  idiotic 
by  being  told  that  I  have  not  taken  pains  to   lift  my  method  that  is  called  "research"  by  the  S.P.R.,  the  first 
records  above  the  level  of  the  fairy  tale.     But  when  principle  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  never  seeking 
I  find  that  I  have  already  done  almost  everything  that  for  information  where  they  know  it  can  be  found. 
.  Mr.  Podmore  admonishes  me  I  ought  to  have  done.  As   to   the  rest  of  the  article,   it  is  useful  as  an 
I    manage    to    survive ;  for    it    is    Mr.    Podmore's  illustration  of  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  every 
ignorance,  not  my  neglect,  that  is  at  fault.     In  the  conceivable  test  as  to  the  authenticity  of  alleged  com- 
Fortnightly  I  was   writing   not  for    a  committee    of  munications  is  explained  away  and  rejected  as  worth- 
experts,  but  for  the  public  at  large  ;  but  if  Mr.   Pod-  less.     For  Mr.  Podmore,  whose  reason  recoils  from 
more  had  taken  the  ordinary  precaution  of  looking  up  accepting  the  simple  and  obvious  explanation  given 
the  records  of  his  beloved  S.P.R.,  he  would    have  by  all  returning  intelligences  as  to  the  origin  of  their 
found  that  dates,  notes,  and  all  the  other  particulars  communications,  has  taken  to  his  soul,  as  the  diabolut 
which  his  righteous  soul  desiderates   were  supplied  ex  machina,   an  entity   which    he    names  alternately 
by  me  at  the  time  to  no   less  notable  a   Psychical  the  secondary  self,  the  personified  subconsciousness 
Researcher  than  Mr.  F.  W.   H.   Myers.     '"  We  want  the  trance  jx^rsonality,  the  dream-self.     And  this  un- 
to know   this,"    says    Mr.    Podmore  ;    "  we  want  to  canny  monster  he  credits  with  a  lack  of  morals,  an 
know  that."     Well,  if  he  wants  to  know  it  very  much  absence  of  scruple  and  an  abnormal  cunning.     It  is  a 
why  does  he  not  take  the  trouble  of  getting  to  know  ?  supreme  example  of  .Vrt  for  Art's  sake.     .\nd  as  we 
The  materials  have  been    in  the  possession    of  his  have   to   deal   with  an   author   whose   mimicry  is  as 
Society  for  more  than  fifteen  years.    "  We  don't  know  subtle  as  it  is  unscrui)ulous,  arkl  one  who  can  withal 
the    spirit    photographer."      There    is    no   one    so  read  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  sitters,  no  evidence 
ignorant  as  those  who  won't  know.     Does  Mr.  Pod-  either  of  phrasing  memory,  idiosyncrasy  or  even  of 
more  think  that  he  ought  to  receive  a  postcard  every  sealed  letters   is   worth    anything.     "  In    short,    the 
morning   telling    him    that   the    name    and   address  only  evidence  that  can  satisfy  must  consist  in  evidence 
of    the    photographer    was    Mr.     Boursnell,    Upper  of  the    present  activity    of  an  active  and  individual 
Richmond  Road  ?     Really  in  future    when    writing  intelligence." 
for    Mr.    Podmore    it    will    be    necessary    to    send          It  is  well  to  know  that  there  is  some  evidence  that 
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can  satisfy  Mr.  Podmore.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
continuous  activity  of  the  actual  and  individual  intel- 
ligence of  Julia  A.  Ames  is  infinitely  more  abundant, 
continuous,  and  convincing  than  the  evidence  of  the 
more  or  less  chaotic  cross-correspondences  uj)on  which 
the  S.P.R.  lays  such  touching  stress.  The  Bureau  at 
Mowbray  House  is  conducted  under  the  constant 
personal  directicjn  of  Julia  A.  Ames.  She  is  present 
every  morning  in  her  chair  at  the  circle,  is  consulted 
about  every  iniportant  detail  of  business,  and  she 
gives  her  decisions  with  characteristic  serenity  and 
emphasis.  Sometimes  they  arc  taken  by  clair- 
audienls,  sometimes  by  automatic  writing  by  different 
automatists  who  are  proud  to  act  as  her  secretaries. 
And  whether  by  clairaudience  or  by  one  of  three 
or  four  different  secretaries,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  her  messages.  We  are  in  the  constant  presence  of 
the  clear,  practical,  earnest  intelligence  which  twenty 
years  ago  inhabited  the  body  of  Julia  A.  .\mes,  and 
can  have  as  little  doubt  of  her  identity  and  her 
activity  as  the  clerks  in  an  othce  could  have  of  the 
identity  and  activity  of  a  managing  director  who 
directed  the  office  through  a  long-distance  telephone. 


FROM  THE  OCCULT   MAGAZINES. 
I'm:  MvsiKKV  ok  .Vitorts. 
The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  publishes  a  very 
elaborate    re|)ort    by    Professor    Ochoriwicz    of    his 
experiments   with  a  Madame    Stanilaus,  who,  being 
hypnotistrd,  appears  to   produce  a   miniature  of  her- 
self in  the  shajx;  of  a  nude  child,  eighteen  inches  tall, 
only  visible  to  clairvoyants,  through  whose  aid  she  is 
able  to  transport  matter  through  matter  and  perform 
most  of  the  marvels  of  the  seance-room.    This  minia- 
ture astral  of  the  medium  explained  the  mystery  of 
apports  by  saying  that  she  vajwrised  whatever  article 
she    wished    to    transmit    through    matter   and    then 
recondensed  it.     She  added  that  she  could  not  con- 
vey   the    vajxirised    matter    through    any    sul)stance, 
but  only  through  a  crack  oro|)ening  in  that  sulisLincc. 
For   instance,  she  could  vajx)rise  a  lK)ok  and  jwss  it 
through  a  keyhole  or  through  a  crack  in   a  window, 
but  if  there  were  no  keyhole  and  no  crack  the  vapour 
could  not  jKiss,  and  the  apjxjrt  could  not  lake  place. 
She  al.so  stated  in  explanation   of  the  fact  that  metal 
ap|x>rts  are  often  too  hot  to  hold,  that  the  prot:ess  of 
rccondensing  the  va{X)rised  metal  was  so  much  more 
violent  than   that  of  rccondensing   flowers  or  books 
that  much  heat  was  generated.     The  whole  narrative 
is    intensely    interesting,    and    it    will    l>c  well   if  an 
exix;riment  were  made  by   Mr.   Ilailey,  in  Melbourne. 
He  receives  apjwrts  through  the  meshes  of  a  cage. 
Could  he  also  receive  them  if  he  were  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  glass  ca.se  ? 

Thk  Mystkrv  of  Eusapio  Pai.adino. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Fielding, 
Mr.  Baggcley,  and   Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  have 
to  say  about   Mrs.   Finch's    somewhat   startling  sug- 


gestion m  thi-  Anruils  of  Psychical  Science  ^.s  to  how 
Eusapio  I'aladino  convinces  male  investigators  of  the 
reality  of  her  phenomena.  For  Mrs.  Finch,  to  her  own 
triumphant  satisfaction,  asserts  that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  .sex  fascination.  Eusapio  being  a  child  of  nature, 
and  adept  in  all  the  magical  arts  symbolised  by  the 
cestus  of  Venus,  employs  her  skill,  matured  by  vast 
experience,  to  arouse  the  erotic  nature  of  her  male 
investigators  to  such  an  extent  that  they  become 
capable  of  seeing  things  that  do  not  exist,  or  at  least 
become  utterly  incapable  of  accurate  observation.  I 
have  said  many  things  concerning  the  S.P.R.  and 
its  investigators,  but  I  must  draw  the  line  here.  I 
think  the  suggestion  absolutely  monstrous  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  Mrs.  Finch  and  the  serious  journal 
which  she  edits.  Women,  it  is  often  said,  are  cattish 
to  each  other,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  such  an  accu- 
sation as  this  should  be  brought  against  Eusapio  by 
one  of  her  own  sex. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Soul  and  Its  Sheaths. 
In  the  Thcosophist  for  August  Mrs,   Besant   makes 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  .sheaths  of 
the  soul,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  theosophical 
teachings.     She  says  : — 

Wc  m.iy  watch  an  Kfjo  taking  hold  of  a  new  body,  and  see, 
very  swiftly  rc|>catol,  the  .oxinian   cvol  The 

baby  fjrasps  at  everything,  testing  the   ->  irics  his 

own  fijot  to  his  mouth,  bites  it,  cries,  and  only  gradually  recog- 
nises "  Iwljy's  foot."  Presently  "baby"  gives  way  to  baby's 
nanu,  which  l)ccomes  his  label  of  appropriation,  and  later  "I  " 
and  "  nnne  "  show  that  the  Inxly-sheath  is  taken  possession  of, 
and  sharply  marked  olT  from  all  "others."  The  sense-organs 
are  form«^l  slowly  in  evolution,  as  the  Self  stru;;f;lc^  to  ■^cc,  to 
smell,  to  taste,  all  to  yield  clearer  definition  of  ihc  Not-ijelf, 
and  thereby,  by  difference,  of  the  Self.  When  this  is  gained, 
he  begins  to  draw  away  from  the  body,  denying  it,  declaring  : 
"I  am  «<»/This."  lie  uses  a  finer  sheath,  unifies  his  senses, 
and  niakes  a  fivefold  perception,  a  single  organ  i>f  sense  in  a 
subtler  l>ody.  .Vnil  thus  he  withdraws,  step  by  step,  repudiat- 
ing, as  he  withdraws,  bmiy  after  Ixxly  :  "  I  am  »;.vThis."  This 
is  the  Word  of  Tower  which  reduces  the  bodies  to  servants,  as 
the  contrary  assertion  reduced  the  .Self  to  subjection  to  them. 
The  more  we  can  realise  this  in  thought  and  feci  :  "  I  am  not 
this  iKxly.  these  emotions,  these  thoughts,"  the  nearer  do  we 
come  to  .Self-realisation,  the  nearer  to  the  freedom  which  is 
our  birthright. 

Thus  thinking,  we  shall  gradually  feel  ourselves  to  !>«  the 
Life  and  not  the  form,  and  shall  learn  to  repudiate  the  sheaths 
which  once  helped,  but  now  hinder  us,  and  which  arc  but  a  part 
of  the  mechanism,  and  not  our  Self.  Each  sheath  as  a  self 
marks  a  stage  of  growth,  but  it  is  not  the  eternal  Self.  To  find 
that  Ls  to  find  God. 

"Invisirle  Helpers." 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  Invisible 
Heljwrs  and  their  work  will  find  two  or  three  charm- 
ing stories  of  the  benevolent  activity  of  i>er.sons  func- 
tioning outside  their  bodies  during  sleep  in  the  article 
"  In  the  Twilight,"  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Theusophxst. 

The  Story  of  a  VAMPtRE? 

In  the  Ocatlt  Rexiau  for  September,  Dr.  Frani 
Hartmann  publishes  an  authenticated  vampire  story. 
It  seems  that  in  June,  this  year,  a  castle  situated  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  part  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains^ 
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which  had  long  been  uninhabited,  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  populace  because  of  their 
belief  that  the  deaths  of  their  children  were  due  to  the 

nialevolent  activity  of  a  vampire,  the  last  Count  B , 

who  died  in  the  castle.  Dr.  Hartmann  says  that 
from  what  he  has  learned  from  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  journal,  who  personally  investigated  the  castle 
two  years  ago,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  vampire 
whose  visits  were  productive  of  such  misery  was  not 
the  Count,  but  his  beautiful  daughter,  Countess  Elga, 
whose  life  was  of  a  very  scandalous  description,  and 
whose  beautiful  portrait  was  then  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  the  castle. 

At  a  seance  held  in  the  castle  Elga  had  announced 
her  presence,  and  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
one  of  the  company  at  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and  (according  to  Dr.  Hartmann's  friend; 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  door  of  his  room 
opened  and  a  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  youthful  and 
seductive,  entered  the  room.  He  resisted  her  tempta- 
tions, and  after  waiting  an  hour  she  left  him  ;  but  she 
frequently  met  him  afterwards — on  one  occasion 
nearly  scaring  a  servant  girl  to  death.  On  another 
occasion  he  sent  a  policeman  to  meet  her  at  mid- 
night at  a  certain  crossing  of  two  roads.  The  police- 
man went  to  the  spot,  and  the  old-fashioned  carriage 
which  was  preserved  in  the  castle  drove  up,  drawn  by 
two  black  horses.  He  merely  noted  its  arrival,  and 
then  watched  it  drive  on.  Another  friend,  happening 
to  pass  the  graveyard  of  the  village  an  hour  later,  saw 
this  carriage  standing  at  the  entrance.  Two  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  issued  from  the  carriage,  one  of  whom 
threw  a  devilish  and  scornful  glance  at  him  as  she 
entered  the  cemetery.  There  they  were  met  by  a 
well-dressed  man,  who  saluted  the  ladies,  and  said  to 
the  younger,  "  Why,  Miss  Elga,  have  you  returned  so 
soon  ?  " 

It  is  a  weird  story,  but  the  writer  does  not  explain 
how  this  brilliant  and  beautiful  lady,  who  kept  dis- 
reputable appointments  with  mortals  at  midnight, 
affected  the  children  of  peasants  who  visited  the 
castle. 


THE  WANTS  OF  WOMEN. 
What  Should  Women  Learn  at  College? 

Helen  Sayr  Gray,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  August  on  the  Teaching  of  Domestic 
Science  at  Women's  Colleges,  says  : — 

Courses  are  ofifered  in  epistemology  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
langu.ages.  Hours  are  spent  on  the  topography  of  the  Roman 
forum,  determining  just  where  the  rostra  stood,  and  months,  even 
years,  are  devoted  to  theses  on  the  Ereclheum,  the  Particle 
"  hoti,"  the  Position  of  the  Greek  Verb  in  Subordinate  Clauses, 
the  Use  of  Certain  Prepositions  in  Petronius,  the  Ontological 
Implicates  of  Practical  Reason,  an  Epistemological  Study  of 
Presophistic  Philosophy,  Political  Conditions  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Tariff  on  Putty  !  There  is  time  for  all  this,  but  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  spend  any  time  on  the  study  of 
household  science.  Any  schoolgirl  knows  what  verbs  govern 
the  dative,  but  how  many  know  anything  about  the  foods  that 
affect  the  body  ?    Let  women  take  up  as  much  else  as  they  like 


and  as  they  can  :  but,  whatever  pursuit  they  engage  in,  thej 
should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  To  quote 
Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  "  The  first  duty  of  a  woman,  as  a 
citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  housekeeper." 

Why  A.mericans  are  not  Suffrageties. 

In  the  same  Review  Mrs.  Gilbert  Jones,  founder 
of  the  League  for  the  Civic  Education  of  Women, 
and  the  leading  woman  opponent  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  says  that  woman's  suffrage  makes 
no  progress  in  America.     Why  ? — 

The  thorough  reform  in  the  laws  regarding  women  is  one 
impediment  ;  the  great  respect  which  the  American  man  has 
for  the  American  woman  is  another.  In  no  other  country  and 
in  no  other  time  has  woman  been  held  in  such  high  estimation 
as  she  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  to-day.  The  American 
woman  of  to-day,  the  average  woman,  \s  further  in  advance  of 
the  average  woman  of  other  countries  than  is  any  other  class 
of  our  population,  and  all  this  without  the  ballot.  So  where  is 
the  practical  injustice  in  not  granting  women  the  vote  7 

What  South  African  Wo.men  Want 
Mrs.  Solly  contributes  an  excellent  paper  to  the 
August  number  of  The  State,  setting  forth  special 
reasons  why  women  need  the  vote  in  South  .Africa. 
Women  are  civil  servants  in  three  if  not  four  South 
African  colonies.  Fifty  years  ago  the  law  interfered 
little  if  at  all  with  the  home-keeping  woman  ;  now 
she  is  harassed  and  harried  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which  she  has  no 
voice  : — 

A  writer  in  the  A/ricatt  Monthly  recently  said  that  women 
in  this  country  were  mainly  interested  (to  judge  by  Parlia- 
mentary petitions)  in  three  questions  :  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
consent,  the  abolition  cf  the  CD.  Act  (this  applies  only  to 
Cape  Colony),  and  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic.  May  I 
point  out  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  feminine  in  these 
requests,  but  that  all  and  more  has  been  already  achieved  in 
older  and  more  civilised  countries  by  men  alone.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  poor 
girl's  honour  is  protected  as  long  as  the  rich  girl's  property  ;  in 
other  words,  till  she  is  twenty-one.  This  is  more  than  we  have 
asked  here  ;  but  we  believe  such  a  law  would  reduce  the 
appalling  number  of  bastard  births  in  this  country.  In  the 
matter  of  the  CD.  Act  we  ask  for  repeal  of  Acts  long  since 
abandoned  in  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  condemned  as 
useless  in  Italy  by  the  medical  administrator  thereof  (Santo- 
liquido),  largely  abandoned  in  France,  whence  they  started, 
never  tried  in  America,  and  recently  abolished  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Madagascar  by  the  Governor,  himself  a 
distinguished  authority  on  the  diseases  concerned  (M.  Augag- 
neur).  In  the  question  of  control  and  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic  women  remember  Lord  Rosebcry's  warning  to  the 
English  people:  "If  you  do  not  strangle  this  traiiic  it  will 
strangle  you."  If  they  ask  for  prohibition  they  ask  for  what 
the  men  of  the  flourishing  State  of  Maine  (U.S.A.)  have  already 
achieved.  If  they  ask  for  control  they  ask  for  wliat  the  men  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  of  Switzerland  and  New  Zealand  already 
have  got.  In  each  instance  the  petitions  show  only  that  the 
women  in  this  country  are  abreast  with  the  best  social  spirit  > 
the  world.  

In   an  article  entitled  "  The    Year    9    in   Tyrol, 
which  appears  in  Westermann  for  September,  Dr.  O.  1: . 
Luchner  tells  once  more  the  story  of  Andreas  Hofer 
and  his  patriotic  resistance  to  the  French  and  to  the 
Bavarians  in  1809. 
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MUSIC   AND   ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 
Charlks  Weslkv,  Comi'uskr. 

Mr.  Cf.orc.?.  Rrnson"  has  an  article  in  the  C'«- 
noisseur  for  August  on  Wesley  Souvenirs — musical 
manuscripts  and  autogra{)hs.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  were  the  second  and  third  sons  of  a  family 
of  sixteen.  The  whole  family  seems  to  have  been 
musical  and  imbued  with  a  love  of  poetry  to  a  large 
<l<'i;rcc.  That  Charles  Wcsltjy  was  the  author  of 
many  hymns  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  he  published  a  selection  of  hymns  of 
which  he  was  also  the  composer.  They  were, 
"  Throned  in  Thine  essential  glory,"  "  Oh  for  new 
strength  to  praise  the  Lord,"  "  In  Christ  my  treasure's 
all  contained,"  "  If  Death  my  friends  and  me  divide" 
(the  fourth  verse  of  which  is  the  familiar  "  Were 
the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine "),  etc.  Charles 
Wesley's  sons,  Charles  and  Samuel,  and  his  grand- 
son, Samuel  Sebastian,  were  all  organists  and 
composers,  the  last-named,  son  of  Samuel,  being  the 
most  eminent 

A  Famous  Hunting  Song. 

A  month  or  two  ago  we  referred  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Ford, 
active  organist  for  sixty  years  at  Carlisle  Cathedral. 
\i  the  same  cathedral  .Mr.  William  Metcalfe,  who 
died  recently,  was  fifty  years  a  lay-clerk,  as  well  as 
conductor  for  forty-six  years  of  the  Carlisle  Choral 
Society.  The  Musical  Times  for  August,  which  con- 
tains some  notes  on  Mr.  Metcalfe,  reminds  us  that 
his  name  is  widely  known  by  his  arrangement  of  the 
old  Cumberland  hunting  song,  "  D'Ye  Ken  John 
Peel?"  written  by  John  Woodcock  (Iraves.  John 
I'eel,  the  hero  of  the  song,  was  no  mythical  person,  as 
many  have  supfXDsed,  but  a  devoKrd  Cumberland 
fellside  huntsman,  who  made  a  runaway  marriage  at 
(Iretna  (ireen.  Graves,  the  author  of  the  song,  was  a 
friend  of  Peel's.  He  emigrated  to  the  .\nlij>odes  and 
died  in  New  2Uuiland  or  Tasmania.  The  song  is 
understood  to  have  been  written  to  an  old  rant  calle<l 
*'  Bonnie  .\nnie,"  but  it  is  Mr.  Metcalfe's  .setting 
which  is  in.separably  as-scKiated  with  it.  The  gt-rm  of 
the  old  tune,  said  .Mr.  Metcalfe,  may  undoubtedly  be 
traced  to  '*  lionnie  .Annie,"  but  in  his  composition 
he  has  made  the  version  that  was  first  m  common 
use  the  refnun  or  chorus,  and  has  altered  the  last 
lines. 

SotrrHWKI.L    MiNMKR. 

The  enthusiastic  writer  in  the  MusUal  Ttmfs  on 
English  Cathctlrals  and  I'heir  Music  deals  with 
Southwell  Minster  in  the  August  number.  What 
shall  be  said  of  this  beautiful  building  ?  One  has 
only  to  behold  the  Norman  nave  and  transepts  in 
order  to  realise  their  majestic  strength  and  solidity, 
or  lift  up  one's  eyes  in  the  Early  English  choir  to 
gaze  upon  a  thing  of  pure  beauty,  he  says.     No  one 


will  question  the  beauty  of  the  three  ancient  door- 
ways, and  most  picturesque  are  the  half-restored  ruins 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  the  palace  of 
former  .Archbishops  of  York.  There  is  a  curious 
pifce  of  sculpture  over  the  door  in  the  north  transept 
leading  to  the  Ijclfry.  In  the  centre  is  an  angel 
subduing  a  figure  on  the  right  resembling  an  impos- 
sible bird  ;  and  on  the  left  is  a  headless  man  sub- 
duing what  appears  to  l)e  a  lion  or  a  leopard, 
with  a  smaller  animal  represented  above,  its 
forefeet  resting  on  the  larger  one's  head. 
What  do  the  figures  symbolise  ?  Three  answers 
have  been  given  :  (i)  "  Under  the  protection  of  the 
lamb,  Daniel  was  able  to  overcome  the  lion  and 
Michael  the  devil;"  (2)  "David  rescuin:;  the  lamb 
from  the  lion  ;"  and  (3)  "  Thou  shalt  tread  u[K)n  the 
lion  and  adder ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou   trample  under  feet." 

The  choir-srreen  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Enclnnd. 
An  interestmg  feature  of  the  choir  is  that  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  are  combined  in  one  stage,  a  combina- 
tion unique  in  an  English  cathedral.  \  supremely 
beautiful  feature  of  the  chancel  is  the  sedilia,  etc.,  with 
five  seats  instead  of  the  usual  number  three,  another 
unique  feature  of  Southwell.  But  the  glory  of  the 
Cathedral  is  its  Chapter  House — a  dream  of  perfect 
loveliness.  Octagonal  in  shaj)e,  it  shares  with  York 
the  distinction  of  lacking  the  central  pillar  which  sui> 
ports  the  vaulting  of  the  roof. 

"  Love  Among  the  Ruins." 

According  to  G.  F.  Watts,  no  artist  who  has  lived 
at  any  time  has  united  in  himself  so  many  gifts  of 
the  highest  order  as  did  Burne-Jones — imagination, 
design,  drawing,  colour,  and  manipulation.  Yet  to 
his  own  standard  he  fell  short  in  accomplishment, 
and  said  three  hundred  years  were  needeii  to  attain 
maturity  in  art.  A  writer  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
.August,  however,  thinks  the  world  is  richer  for  Burne- 
Jones's  work,  and  considers  that  the  bt.-st  memorial 
of  a  supreme  artist.  In  reference  to  "  Love  Among 
the  Ruins,"  the  same  writer  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
great  works  of  Burne-Jones,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a 
combination  of  those  qualities  which  drew  from  Watts 
so  high  an  estimate  of  the  painter's  worth.  "  It  is  a 
romantic  thing,  charged  with  the  inspiration  of 
legend.  The  lovers  meet  amid  the  ruins  of  a  city, 
and  find  consolation  for  the  jwst  and  hope  for  the 
future  in  each  other's  presence.  The  fallen  columns, 
over  which  grow  the  wild  rose  brambles  beloved  by 
the  painter,  represent  the  shattered  splendours  of  the 
past,  and  the  figures  of  the  man  and  woman  symbolise 
the  never-failing  power  of  restoration  in  human  love 
and  symjuihy.  Life  and  progress  spring  up  from  all 
disa.siers  if  companionship  is  perfect."  The  original 
picture  was  [uinted  in  water-colours,  and  was  exhi- 
bited in  1R73,  but  in  1803  it  was  destroyed  in  Paris 
by  the  surfaee  being  washed  over  with  some  prepara- 
tion. The  later  version  in  the  McCulloch  collection 
is  painted  in  oils,  and  was  finished  in  1894. 
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FOUL-MOUTHEDNKSS,    NO   DOUBT    .    .    .    BUT    WHOSE? 

An  invaluable  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
country  by  tlie  Duke  of  Westminster  in  prosecuting 
that  foul-mouthed  tub-thumper  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  has  charged  the  Duke  with  "  black- 
mail."— Mr.  Leo  Maxse,  in  the  National  Review. 

tl^  tf.  tn. 

"  THE   DOMINION  OF  AFRIKANDERDOM  "  ESTABLISHED. 

The  war  has  not  made  the  Union,  but  it  has  made 
Dutch  mastery  within  the  Union.  If  Lord  Milner 
had  looked  before  he  leaped  ten  years  ago  he  would 
have  recognised  that  the  surest  way  to  render  certain 
for  the  future  that  "  dominion  of  Afrikanderdom " 
which  he  hated,  was  to  convert  the  two  Republics  by 
force  into  two  self-governing  British  Colonies. — Mr. 
J.  A.  HoBSON,  in  the  English  Review. 

*  :«c  * 

A   CURIOUS    NON    SEQUITUR. 

There  is  only  one  religion  which  seems  stronger 
than  the  racial  movement,  and  that  is  the  Moham- 
medan. Negro  and  Caucasian,  Arab  and  Indian,  not 
only  are  friends,  but  actually  intermarry  with  free- 
dom under  the  aegis  of  that  remarkable  faith.  In 
Christian  lands  no  such  power  of  surmounting  racial 
distinction  is  to  be  observed.  Christianity  may 
undermine  national  barriers,  but  it  does  not  generally 
overcome  racial  repugnance.  .  .  .  This  age  of 
racial  transition  is  the  age  of  the  Church's  great 
testing  and  opportunity.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
Armageddon  is  to  acclaim  Calvary. — H.  Newton 
Marshall,  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

tf.  -t^  if 

HOME   RULE    IN    COLONIAL    DEFENCE. 

Whatever  language  is  used  to  describe  this  new 
movement  of  Imperial  defence,  it  is  virtually  one 
more  step  towards  complete  national  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  For  not  only  will  the 
consciousness  of  the  assumption  of  this  task  of  self- 
defence  feed  with  new  vigour  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
it  will  entail  the  further  power  of  full  control  over 
foreign  relations.  This  has  already  been  virtually 
admitted  in  the  case  of  Canada,  now  entitled  to  a 
determinant  voice  in  all  treaties  or  other  engagements 
in  which  her  interests  are  especially  involved.  The 
extension  of  this  right  to  the  other  colonial  nations 
may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Home  rule  in 
national  defence  thus  established  reduces  the  Imperial 
connection  to  its  thinnest  terms. — Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson, 
in  the  English  Review. 

MOHAMMED   AN    APOSTLE    OF    PEACE. 

The  Holy  Prophet  heartily  desired  peace.  If  he 
fought  with  his  enemies,  he  did  so  against  his  will  and 
under  compulsion.  Every  sensible  man  can  easily 
see  that  it  was  peace  and  not  war  that  was  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  Islam.     In  a  time  of  peace  he 


could  easily  preach  his  religion  and  have  converts, 
but  he  could  not  do  so  in  time  of  war.  Sword  might 
compel  some  other  people  to  embrace  Islam,  but  the 
haughty  Arabs  were  the  la.st  people  to  be  made  to 
submit  to  Islam  by  the  dint  of  sword.  .Sword,  if 
drawn  to  force  Arabs  to  accept  a  religion,  would  have 
served  only  as  a  check  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  rather 
than  an  inducement.  The  Holy  Prophet,  may  peace 
and  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  him,  knew  the 
power  of  his  religion,  and  he  was  confident  that  if 
Islam  was  allowed  to  have  its  way,  its  conquests 
would  be  greater  than  any  that  could  be  achieved  by 
sword,  hence  his  earnest  desire  for  peace. — The  Review 
of  Religions,  July. 

*         *         * 

THE    SECRET   OF    INDIAN    GREATNESS. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  Indian  greatness  ? 
Not  a  dogma  or  a  book ;  but  the  great  open  secret 
that  all  knowledge  and  all  truth  are  absolute  and 
infinite,  waiting  not  to  be  created,  but  to  be  found  ; 
the  secret  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  intuition,  the 
method  of  direct  perception,  over  the  intellect,  a  mere 
organ  of  discrimination.  There  is  about  us  a  store- 
house of  the  As- Yet- Unknown,  infinite  and  inexhaus- 
tible ;  but  to  this  wisdom,  access  by  intellectual 
means  is  impossible.  The  intuition  that  reaches  to 
it  we  call  Imagination  and  Genius.  The  reality  of 
such  perception  is  witnessed  too  by  every  man  within 
himself  upon  rare  occasions  and  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  both  the  vision  of  the  artist  and  the  imagination 
of  the  natural  philosopher.  The  highest  aim  of 
Indian  art  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Divine.  Burne- 
Jones,  almost  alone  amongst  artists  of  the  modern 
West,  seems  to  have  understood  art  as  we  in  India 
understand  it. — Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  in  the  Hindus- 
tan Review. 

*      3«C      « 

NEW  VIEW  OF  PHONOGRAPH  AND  ORGAN. 

A  charming  paper  in  Harpers  by  Holman  Day 
tells  many  a  quaint  story  of  the  queer  folk  of  the 
Maine  coast.  These  people,  living  in  unfrequented 
dells  amidst  the  seaside  resorts  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
are  strangely  out  of  touch  with  modern  civilisation. 
This  is  how  one  of  them,  "  old  Six-fingered  Simp- 
son," explained  the  phonograph  and  the  parlour 
organ,  which  he  saw  at  the  house  of  a  fishing  lad 
who  had  come  into  the  possession  of  wealth  which  he 
was  spending  furiously  : — 

The  new  Midas  of  the  co;ist  had  a  phonograph,  and  he  wa-s 
willing  to  amaze  Simpson.  Hut  .Simpson  was  not  am.\ze<i.  He 
listened,  walke<l  round  the  contrivance,  and  declared  th.it  some 
one  hidden  ilown-cellar  was  making  the  noise  that  came  through 
the  horn.  He  listened  to  the  parlour  organ  without  comment. 
But  when  he  rejoined  his  son,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  at 
the  shore,  afraid  to  venture  among  those  devil  gimcracks,  he 
said  : 

"  The  most  of  it  didn't  amount  to  much.  But  you  ought  to 
have  seen  the  critter  in   the  parlour.       His   woman   set   down 
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'«»!#  of  it,  and  it  showed  its  teeth  to  her,  and  she  cuii 
them  teeth  and  tro<l  on  its  tail,  and  it  growled  and  wlm 
•avajje  enough,  now,  I  tell  ye  I  " 

*  *  ♦ 

HOW   ADMIRAL    ALEXEIKFF    LOST    PORT    ARTHUR. 

I-rom  l)i<cinhcr,  1899,  the  moment  at  which 
Admiral  Akxcicff  arrived  at  Port  Arthur,  the  defeat 
of  our  squadron  was  being  prepared.  .MexeiefiT 
turned  our  .ships  into  floaliiin  barracks,  and  stilled  in 
the  crews  every  particle  of  enterprise,  of  initiative. 
The  power  which  this  man  wielded  was  great,  and 
subject  to  no  control  whatever.  He  used  it  to  force 
upon  men,  who  in  action  later  on  proved  themselves 
to  be  both  brave  and  able,  the  conviction  that  it  was 
quite  useless  even  to  attempt  to  influence  any  of  his 
decisions— nay,  more,  that  to  hold  views  differing 
from  his  was  a  crime.  This  hypnotic  state  lasted  for 
many  years. — From  "The  Reckoning,"  in  \.\\c  Journal 
tf  tfu  Royal  United  Servicf  Institution,  August. 

*  ♦         * 

ODDITIES    IN   TASTE    FOR    FRUIT. 

The  English  market  is  "  set  in  its  ways  "  regarding 
the  colour  of  its  food-stuffs.  It  demands  that  its 
canned  salmon  shall  be  red,  although  a  white  salmon 
is  often  firmer  and  better  flavoured.  England  says 
that  its  dessert  apples  must  be  rosy  red,  and,  oddly 
enough,  insists  that  a  white-flcshcd  peach  is  better 
than  the  yellow,  a  ilicium  in  which  Philadelphia  and 
other  American  cities  concur.  On  the  other  hand. 
New  York  says  that  its  jx-ach  must  have  yellow  flesh, 
and  this  is  the  standard  that  Toronto  epicures  have 
adopted.  Which  all  goes  to  prove — that  you  never 
can  tell.  It  was  in  returning  thanks  for  brandied 
pcach<:s  from  an  Ontario  grocer  at  Thanksgiving  time 
that  the  appreciative  parson  said  from  the  pulpit  :  "  1 
wish  publicly  at  this  time  to  thank  Brother  Smithers 
for  his  generous  present  of  brandied  i>eaches.  I 
appreciate  the  jxiaches  and  thank  him  for  these,  but  I 
more  particularly  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  sent." — i\.  I).  CA.MEKt)N,  in  Canadian  Afai^azine. 

«         «         « 

CAI.VIN    THE    LAWYER. 

In  the  North  American  Krt'inv  for  August,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Minton  lays  great  stress  ujxjn  the  fact  that 
John  Calvin, 

whom  kcnaii  railed  "  the  most  Chrittian  man  of  \m  century," 
WM  only  a  pale,  frail  layman  of  Geneva,  without  a  tiara  and 
Without  a  crown.  Al'  '  Sir  William  Hamilton  vay» : 
'M-xoking    merely    to    ;  inp    .ind    ahility,    (Talvin    waa 

^H^etior  to  nil  moirrn,  •,  •  ,  j  idin 

peal  divine  was  only  a  .  er  of 

honour  or  of  dishonour  attache*  to  hi*  nan  ,:.cl 

and   lil>eral    prolevuon   of   the   law.     C'.i. ^..i:i   is 

Calvin  the  lawyer  transferring  hi»  thought  from  the  sphere  of 
hum.Aii  \\\\y        ■  "'    •      ■   ■'      divine.      Unlike   :'    '      '  •  r 

grc.it  juii-;  ^   of  Holland,  h.  ,, 

(ioQ  of  God  \%  tUitt  ut  judge  lather  iltan  that  of  |;ovemu(. 

«  «  « 

OLIVER    WEiNDRI.l.    HOLMF^,    PATHOLOGIST. 

The  August  issue  of  the  Bookman  is  an  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  numlicr.     In  an  article  on  Pathology 


and  Poetry,  Dr.  Stephen  Paget  reminds  us  of  an  essay 
first  published  by  Holmes  in  1843  in  an  obscure 
medical  journal,  and  reissued  in  1855  and  brought 
fully  before  the  medical  profession,  and  which  finally 
came  to  Pasteur.  'The  pamphlet  was  the  origin  of  a 
great  cohtroversy  between  Holmes  and  the  .'^cribe8 
and  Pharisees  of  his  profession.  Holmes  was  a  great 
teacher  of  anatomy  as  well  as  a  great  man  of  letters, 
and,  adds  Dr.  Paget,  it  is  worse  than  idle  now  to  wish 
that  Holmes  had  given  himself  entirely  to  pathology. 
-Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  writes  on  Holmes  the  "Autocrat" 
and  poet.  Holmes's  work,  he  says,  has  tonic  (jualities, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  much  of  his  prose  or 
poetry  without  feeling  the  brighter  and  the  better  for 
it — brighter  in  spirit,  and  therefore  better  able  to  go 
on  with  the  day's  work. 

1^         If.        tf. 

A    FRIENDSHIP    OK    GEORGE    SAND'S. 

M.  Samuel  Rocheblave  contributes  to  the  August 
numbers  of  the  Re^'ue  des  Deux  Mondes  an  article  on 
George  Sand  and  Her  letters  to  Charles  Poncy,  a 
working  mason,  who,  in  1842,  published  a  small 
volume  of  jx)ems.  In  the  preface  it  was  stated  that 
the  writer  was  a  very  young  working  man,  living  at 
Toulon.  Immediately  (ieorge  Sand  wrote  to  him, 
and  thus  began  a  correspondence  and  a  friendship 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  her  life,  namely,  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years.  The  son  of  a  builder,  Poncy 
already  at  the  age  of  nine  assisted  the  masons  at 
their  work.  With  scarcely  any  schooling,  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  reading  which  he  was  able  to  indulge 
among  the  bouquinistes  of  the  quay.  The  family 
doctor  discovered  his  talent  for  writing  verse,  and 
helped  him  to  get  his  first  poems  published.  He 
married  a  young  girl  called  Dtfsire'e,  whose  praises  he 
had  sung  in  verse,  and  the  whole  romantic  story  did 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  (ieorge  Sand.  She  encouraged 
the  poet  to  give  of  his  best  in  his  work,  and  became 
his  literary  mentor.  .Altogether  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  of  George  Satid's  letters  to  him  are  extant, 
the  last  written  two  months  before  her  death.  These 
letters,  said  Poncy,  were  the  poem  of  his  life. 

^^         ^^         ^^ 

TMKinVINO   STONES    AT   A   TIGER. 

Tiger-shooting  in  Central  India  is  the  subject  of  an 
exciting  pajK'r  in  Cornhill  by  Colonel  .\lgernon 
Durant.  He  tells  how  stone-throwing  is  not  without 
its  uses  in  hunting  the  fiercest  of  game : — 

At   the   first   sound  tli.   '  .lke<l  out  and  up  the  opposite 

bonk,  and  lell  to  .1  i;rnrr  •,-.    As  he  lay  motionless  one 

of  ''  I'iss  to  me.Tstire  him  ;    but 

Id-  ;   ic  I  was  sure  he  was  dead, 

and  inMsteil  on  v.meonc  throwing  stones  at  him  first.  A  large 
Ktonc  hii  t;  '•  -i  •-r,  who  got  up  .and  lurched  rather  than  charged 
in  our  with  the  s.iv.iL;e  coughing  grunt — you  cannot 

exactly  -i'  i  it  as  a  ro.ir— which  a  tij^er  makes  when  charg- 
ing. Tli>  t.  u  .  -mother  i^wneral  fusill.idc  as  he  dipped  into  the 
'  "  lined   suspense  a.s  to  whether  he 

>  the  middle  of  us.      He  had  had 
enough,  however. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Cricketers  will  turn  with  special  interest  to  Sir 
Home  Gordon's  "  Lessons  of  the  Test  Matches," 
about  which  he  speaks  with  no  lack  of  strong 
emphasis. 

THEN    "  ABANDON    CRICKET    FOR    MARHLES." 

He  is  especially  severe  upon  the  selectors,  and 
especially  upon  such  selectors  as  selected  them- 
selves for  the  national  team.  He  says,  "  If  the 
wretched  exhibition  of  nerves  and  irresolution  shown 
at  Lord's,  at  Leeds,'and  at  Manchester,  by  men  whose 
names  are  household  words,  is  not  a  passing  phase, 
then  the  sooner  we  abandon  cricket  for  marbles  the 
better."  He  insists  on  the  increasing  value  of  left- 
handed  cricketers.  The  immediate  mission  of  im- 
portant cricket  is,  he  says,  the  development  of  new 
blood :  "  The  Have-Beens  must  be  shelved  and  the 
Will-Bes  found.  To-morrow  will  produce  as  good 
cricketers  as  yesterday,  better  than  the  elders  in  the 
forefront  to-day,  always  provided  the  newcomers  are 
brought  forward  on  common-sense  lines." 

TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS   WITHOUT   A    HOLIDAY 

Lord  Kitchener  in  India  is  the  subject  of  sustained 
eulogy  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  says  that  no  labour 
of  Lord  Kitchener's  life  can  more  justly  or  more 
abundantly  earn  the  "  Well  done  !  "  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  work  of  much-needed  military  reform  which 
he  has  steadily  prosecuted  in  India.  For  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the  bye.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  enjoyed  no  sort  of  holiday. 

THREE    IMPS.    LEADING   TO   A    FOURTH. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  disagrees  with  recent  writers 
who  think  the  Party  system  the  essence  of  our  consti- 
tution. He  urges  that  Conservatives  should  not 
content  themselves  with  the  merely  defensive  policy 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  should  insist  on  a  line  of 
action  dependent  on  the  three  cardinal  points  of 
Imperial  preference,  Imperial  defence  and  Imperial 
representation,  and  so  leading  to  Imperial  federation. 
They  should  revive  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tion initiated  by  Pitt,  Canning  and  Huskisson,  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  commercial  individualism  which 
Cobden  introduced. 

HOW  TO  CHECKMATE  GERMANY. 

Lord  Alan  Percy,  writing  on  the  role  of  a  national 
army,  is  much  more  moderate  in  his  demands  than 
many  advocates  of  compulsory  service.  He  says  that 
from  150,000  to  200,000  men,  to  be  landed  either  in 
Belgium  or  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  balance  of  i>ower 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  By  the  balance 
of  power  he  means  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  the  integrity  of  France.  In  the  event 
of  war  between  Germany  and  France,  the  force  named 


would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Germans  taking  the 
otherwise  easiest  line  of  advance  through  Belgium. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ives  gives  a  vivacious  picture  of 
George  Borrow  in  Russia  and  his  printing  of  the 
Manchu  Scriptures.  M.  C.  humorously  describes, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Sinner  Against  Light,"  how  the 
fads  of  modern  co-education  make  men  content  with 
the  ancient  methods  of  our  public  schools.  George 
Hookman  writes  on  the  Shakespearean  Problem,  and 
confesses  himself  in  an  intermediate  state  of  doubt. 
Yet  he  is  confident  that  either  Bacon  was  the 
author  of  the  plays  or  that  he  had  some  undisclosed 
association  with  the  author. 


The  State. 
The  State  of  Capetown  for  August  publishes  a 
paper  by  Sir  Lewis  Michell  on  the  Native  Franchise. 
He  maintains  that  the  natives  have  got  more  than 
they  had  any  reason  to  hope  for  in  the  Act  of  Union. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt  suggests  that  the  future  capital  of 
South  Africa  should  be  built  at  Frauenfeld,  midway 
between  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  Mrs.  Solly's 
admirable  paper  on  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women 
in  South  Africa  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Mudie 
Thomson  writes  an  elaborate  illustrated  paper  on 
"  Art  in  South  Africa,"  and  Mr.  L.  Wilner  pleads  for 
a  South  African  paper  currency. 


The  Millgate  Monthly. 
Writing  in  the  Millgate  Monthly  for  August,  E.  F, 
Denton  Leech  gives  an  account  of  the  Home  for 
Women  built  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  to  provide 
decent  lodgings  for  women,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
dosshouse.  The  printed  rules  of  the  institution  include 
"  No  smoking  allowed  " — that  is,  inside  the  building, 
for  though  the  house  is  for  women  only,  nearly  all  the 
women  smoke,  favouring  short  clay  pipes  that  can 
easily  be  concealed.  There  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  beds,  and  usually  every  bed  is  occupied.  The 
majority  are  regular  residents  of  many  years  who  pay 
"  aforehanded  week's  rent."  One  old  dame  has  for 
thirty  years  occupied  an  old-fashioned  wooden  bunk, 
and  nothing  will  persuade  her  to  change  it  for  a  w^ire- 
wove  spring  mattress.  The  institution  is  now  a  finan- 
cial success,  paying  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  If  an 
habituee  is  absent  for  a  time,  perhaps  in  gaol,  she 
explains  that  she  has  travelled. 


A  writer  in  Britanma  on  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde 

calls  up  an  amusing  incident  from  the  ancient  story  of 

the  line.     He  says  : — 

At  Kilkenny  Cx'itlc  may  l>e  seen  a  "monumental"  Irish  bull 
in  the  form  of  a  tombstone  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  former 
reLiiner  of  the  Ormonde  family.  The  stone  bears  the  truly 
Hiliernian  inscription  :  "  Erected  by  John  Toole  in  memory  oi 
his  Posterity." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  Contemporary — 
interests  ecclesiastical,  theological,  historical,  literary 
and  sociological — are  well  to  the  fore  in  the  Septem- 
ber number.  One  or  two  japers  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

ROMA — KT    PR/KTEREA    NIHIL. 

"Granvelle"  indulges  in  an  attack  against  the 
present  policy  of  the  Vatican  all  along  the  line.  The 
idea  which  the  Vatican  now  enforces  is,  he  says,  not 
that  of  religion  or  the  Catholic  idea  ;  it  is  strictly  the 
Roman  idea.     The  writer  describes  it  thus  : — 

Rome,  Ihc  hrart  an'l  brain  of  the  Church,  will  impose  upon 
ihe  whole  world  her  philoso|)hy,  her  culture,  her  science  ;  she 
will  fix  the  canons  of  all  doctrines,  to  which  Catholics,  teachers 
and  tau^jht,  ou^ht  strictly  to  conform.  Authority,  in  order  to 
remain  victorious,  has  only  to  extend  its  domain  and  multiply 
il«  instruments  of  domin.ition.  It  is  asked  to  accommfxlate 
iiself  to  the  new  modern  conilitions  ;  but  it  is  to  dominate  them 
»nd  to  govern  them. 

Instead  of  any  reform  of  the  Curia,  all  power  is 
being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  I'ajxil  secre- 
t.iriat.  The  writer  says  that  of  the  five  Cardinals 
who  were  on  the  Biblical  Commission,  two  only — 
Ram{)olla  and  Segna — can  read  (ireek;  one  only, 
( Cardinal  .Segna,  knows  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  From  a  work  by  Father  Lepicier,  recently 
written  for  the  use  of  students,  quotations  are  given 
insisting  that  heretics  should  be  punished  by  death, 
and  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  put  them  to 
death. 

A    REMGIOUS   CVCI.ONE    ASTRAY    IN    INDIA. 

Spiritual  forces  in  India  form  the  subject  of  a 
study,  picturesque  as  well  as  profound,  by  the  Rev. 
N.  McNicol.     He  says  : — 

The  combination  of  Indian  religious  intensity  with  Western 
-■  icnce  and  Western  fxililics  is  prcxiucing  in  sonic  cases  a 
chemical  product  .as  explo.,ivc  and  :us  dangerous  as  picric  acid. 
During  the  .Monsoon  season  in  the  Ar.xbian  Sea  one  sometimes 
hears  of  what  may  be  descril>ed  as  a  stray  cyclone  that  has 
broken  hxise  frcMn  its  moorings  and  may  descend  at  any  moment 
apon  the  land,  bringing  destruction  with  it.  Something  similar 
Mems  to  lie  happening  in  regard  to  the  cyclonic  religious 
p.a<wion  that  is  p.irl  of  the  fundantcnlal  nature  of  the  Indian 
jH'ople.  Silent,  dormant  ;is  it  a[)j>ears  in  have  l>ecn  for  so  long, 
it  has  l)cgun  to  awake  .ag:iin,  and,  dirrcte<l  to  temporal  ami 
unmoral  ends,  is  pronng  an  evil  and  a  desolating  force. 

Most  ominous  is  the  ap|)<.'aranre  of  what  is  called 
"  Matripiija,"  the  worship  of  the  Mother,  a  passion  of 
surrender  to  the  service  of  India.  The  writer  hojies 
that  these  fermentations  are  but  a  prelude  to  the 
atloption  of  Christianity. 

HOW    WEST    ANl>    EAST    NEED    EACH    OTHER. 

E.  M.  Caillard  insists  that  the  place  of  .subjective 
science  in  Christianity  should  be  more  recognised. 
For  the  tlevelopment  of  the  unique  possibilities  of 
the  Christian  faith — 

the  combined  characteristics  of  Kasl  and  Wesrt  arc  neelcd — the 
spiritual  i>assion  and   insight  of  the  1'l.a.st,  l!.  ity 

and  activity  of  the  West — lor  they  arc  mo  .y, 

the  great    Ixnly  of  the  human  race,  .and   nciili>r  .   lo  the 

other,  "  I  have  no  nee<l  of  thee  "...   What  h  r*^og. 

nised,  and  what  Christianity  as  Christ  taught  and  exemplified  it 


does  recognise,  is  that  in  the  universe,  as  we  know  it.  facts  need 
souls  and  ideals  need  bcxlies,  and  if  we  strive  to  divorce  the 
one  from  the  other  we  shall  never  get  more  than  a  travesty  of 
either. 

WHO    TI;RNED    back    the    MOSLEM  f 

The  rejiulse  of  the  Saracens  from  Eurojx;  was,  Mr. 
E.  .-\.  Foord  insists  in  a  graphic  piece  of  historical 
writing,  the  work  not  so  much  of  Cliarles  .Martel  a& 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  718.  The  invasion  of  Caul  was 
made  by  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  main  fight- 
ing force  of  the  Caliphate,  and  cannot  l>e  compared 
with  the  tremendous  assaults  on  the  Roman  East 
which  were  rcfxilled  by  Constantine  IV.  and  Leo  IH. 

AN    UNDI.SCOVERED    FRENCH    WRITER. 

Mr.  Edmund  (iosse  introduces  to  English  readers 
the  writings  of  M.  .Vndre  (iide.     Of  him  he  says  : — 

He  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  master.  In 
Germany,  in  Inly,  he  h.as  a  wide  vogue,  especially  in  the 
former.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  his  name  is  alraow 
unknown  in  Kngland.  This  is  the  more  extr.aorlinary  Ixrcause, 
as  I  hope  to  suggest,  his  mind  is  more  closely  attuned  lu  Eng- 
lish ideas,  or  what  once  were  English  ideas,  than  that  of  any 
other  living  writer  of  France.  ...  In  the  writings  of  M.  Gide 
it  is,  I  think,  not  too  fantastic  to  discover  what  the  importance 
of  a   Huguenot    training  can  be  in  the  dcv. "  .fvi 

which  hiis  wholly  delivered  itself  from  the  II  c. 

THE    DRItT   TOWARDS    AR.MAGEDDON. 

Mr.  H.  Newton  Marshall,  in  a  thoughtful  [laper  on 
Empires  and  Races,  says  : — 

The  present  international  situation  is  not  a  mere  \-ariant  in 
the  age-long  clianges  of  civilised  jieoples.  It  is  the  emergence 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  many  isolated  ravines  up  which  it 
hasl>ccn  painfully  toiling,  upon  the  broad  plateau  on  which  men 
can  see  and  meet  one  another.  It  is  the  era  of  racial  conuct. 
Not  only  is  the  present  era  one  of  racial  contoct.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  it  is  also  an  era  of  nation.il  fusion.  As  a  Canadian 
put  it  to  the  present  writer  the  other  day,  if  in  any  given  locality 
there  be  forty  men,  two  o{  whom  are  British  and  the  rest  of  a 
dozen  various  white  nationalities,  in  a  few  years'  time  those 
British,  retaining  .all  their  original  characteristics,  will  have 
made  Britishers  of  the  other  thirty-eight  ! 

Hut  there  is  reaction  and  racial  antagonism  and 
Imperial  collision  : — 

The  whole  of  Asia  is  in  the  throes  of  re-birth.  At  last  we 
may  see  these  three— the  yellow  race,  the  Indian  race,  and  the 
Arab-Persian  Mohanimedan  race.  .•Xnd  all  that  is  making  for 
the  .Vrmagtnldon. 

Mrs.  Bosancjuet  uses  material  supplied  to  the  Poor 
I^w  Commission  to  show  the  general  prevalence  of 
poverty  to  concentrate  in  certain  districts.  She  thinks 
that  dispersal  is  the  only  complete  remedy. 


The  English  Review. 
The  Enj^lish  Rcvictv  for  September  opens  with 
some  weird  "  modern  poetry,"  and  closes  with  an 
enthusiastic  review  of  the  extraordinary  epic  |x>ems 
of  Mr.  Doughty.  The  frontispiece  is  a  brutal,  almost 
villainous,  caricature  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
important  jvapctrs  on  Spain  and  South  .Vfrica  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  Review  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  fiction,  with  the  exception  of  a  more  or 
less  hostile  notice  of  William  James's  "  Tkiralism  " 
and  a  curious  jxiper  by  M.  E.  Robinson  entitled 
"  Voutli  for  Tcacliers." 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 
There  is  much  variety  of  contemporary  interest  in 
the  September  articles.     Some    of  these  have  been 
separately  noticed. 

CHINA    AS    CONSTABLE   OF   THE   WORLD'S   PEACE. 

Mr,  Archibald  Colquhoun  describes  China  in 
transformation.  He  reports  that  the  Confucian  and 
Buddhist  temples  are  being  turned  into  village  schools. 
The  reform  in  China,  he  predicts,  will  come  from 
below.  The  only  real  statesman  in  sight  is  Yuan, 
who  is  at  present  in  disgrace.  Most  striking  is  the 
prediction  he  quotes  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  that  a 
militant  China  will  be  a  force  making  for  peace — that 
she  will,  in  fact,  dictate  peace  : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  no  more  fighting  !  "  The 
millennium  has  seldom  been  presented  in  a  more  fantastic  light 
than  that  of  an  armed,  efficient  China  dictating  peace  to 
quarrelsome  Europe  and  America.  For  practical  purposes  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  remember  that  in  the  near  future  China 
will  have  a  fighting  force  of  no  mean  size  or  ability,  and  that 
she  will  use  it  to  hold  her  own,  if  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
what  she  has  lost.  Her  people  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  force  behind  the  law. 

HORACE   WALPOLE   ON    A    SUPREME   NAVV. 

Norman  Pearson  brings  to  light  some  neglected 
aspects,  mostly  of  a  favourable  kind,  of  Horace 
Walpole,  and  among  other  things  quotes  a  letter  to 
Lady  Ossory,  of  January  8th,  1780,  in  which  Walpole 
wrote  : — 

My  first  object  in  politics  is  to  demolish  the  French  Marine. 
My  Whig  blood  cannot  bear  to  part  with  a  drop  of  the  Empire 
of  the  ocean.  Like  the  Romans,  I  would  have  Rome  domineer 
over  the  world  and  be  free  at  home.  The  old  man  in  me  is 
sensible  there  is  little  equity  in  this,  and  that  a  good  patriot  is 
a  bad  citizen  of  the  world  ;  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  the 
world  is  constituted,  would  be  the  most  useless  animal  in 
creation. 

PLEA  FOR  AN  IMPERIAL  GENERAL  STAFF. 

Lieut.-Col.  Pollock  urges  that  the  strategic  policy 
of  Pitt,  using  Army  and  Navy  as  one  two-edged 
sword,  should  now  and  henceforth  constitute  our 
ideal.     He  suggests  that : — 

With  a  view  to  co-ordinating  the  Naval  and  Military  elements 
of  National  and  Imperial  strategy,  officers  selected  from  a 
General  Staff  of  the  Navy  yet  to  be  created,  and  from  the 
already  existing  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  should  form,  as  it 
were,  an  enlarged  Secretariat  of  the  British  Defence  Committee, 
and  as  such  be,  ex  o^cio,  the  advisers  also  of  the  proposed 
Council  of  Imperial  Defence. 

SOUTH  Africa's  openings  for  young  men. 

C.  de  Thierry,  writing  on  this  subject,  suggests  to 
single  young  men  with  capital  from  a  few  hundreds 
upwards,  that  the  great  need  of  South  Africa  to-day  is 
an  enterprising  agricultural  class,  dairying,  grazing, 
horticulture,  tea,  coffee,  cotton  and  sugar  planting 
being  merely  in  their  infancy.  The  fruit  growing 
started  by  Rhodes  has  a  good  chance  in  the  London 
market.  Pigs,  ostriches,  tobacco,  cotton  and  viticul- 
ture are  also  promising.  Of  skilled  labour  the 
engineer  is  most  needed. 

"why  i  am  not  a  christian." 

Mr,  P.  Vencata  Rao,  who  was  born  and  bred  a 
Hindu,  with  a  Western  education,  and  still  adhering 


to  the  caste  of  Hinduism,  declares  he  is  not  a 
Christian  because  he  cannot  accept  the  Christian 
valuation  of  their  sacred  books,  which  he  finds,  both 
in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  full  of  legendary  matter. 
Darwin,  he  considers,  has  shown  the  Christian  creed 
to  be  inherently  incredible.  To  this  Dr.  Fairbairn 
answers  under  the  unfortunate  title,  "  Why  I  am  a 
Christian."  It  is  really  a  reply  to  the  Hindu's  article, 
and  would  be  better  entitled  "  Why  1  am  not  a 
Hindu."  For  the  general  reader  will  opine  that  if 
this  pa{)er  gives  the  reasons  why  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  a 
Christian,  the  grounds  are,  to  say  the  least,  insuffi- 
cient.    The  two  papers  are  a  pair  of  negatives. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon  glorifies  Charles  Saunders, 
Wolfe's  colleague,  whose  heroism  has  been  somewhat 
overlooked. 


Cassell's. 
CasselFs  for  September  is  a  very  readable  number. 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen  tells  a  stirring  story  of  the  Bengal 
Pilot  Service.  The  Animals'  Hospital  is  sketched, 
and  we  are  told  how  horses,  dogs,  and  birds  behave 
as  patients.  Mr.  E.  Angus  tells  of  the  new  trans- 
continental railway  in  Canada,  which  is  to  cost  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars.  He  expects  that 
the  development  of  the  Canadian  West  over  the 
next  twenty-five  years  will  outrun  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Western  States  in  the  past  fifty, 
York  Hopewell  discu.sses  the  question,  "  Do  Games 
Influence  Looks?"  and  illustrates  the  happy  effect  on 
appearance  which  athletics  provide  by  portraits  of 
eminent  players,  men  and  women.  The  pictures  of 
the  new  Nurses'  Corps  are  a  feature  of  the  month. 


The  Westminster  Review. 
There  are  some  interesting  papers  in  the 
September  number.  Three  have  been  noticed  else- 
where. A  Unionist,  "  Mugwump,"  states  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Unionist  Party  being  committed  to  oppose 
the  land  taxes  contained  in  the  present  Budget. 
Gerda  B.  Jacobi  describes  Swedenborg  as  early  in 
his  career  a  genius,  and  later  as  a  madman.  His 
scientific  contributions  are  due  to  his  genius,  his  reli- 
gious to  his  madness.  Lieutenant  Walter  Johnson 
advocates  fatalism  on  grounds  of  religion,  philosophy 
and  human  happiness.  An  old  Rationalist,  formerly 
Wesleyan  minister,  begins  an  outline  of  his  career. 
G.  B.  Lissenden  puts  the  case  of  the  masses  for  the 
restriction  of  population. 

Any  system  of  acquiring  property  not  based  on 
labour  cannot  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
For  the  only  thing  that  is  worthy  of  reward  is  work. 
It  is  a  sound  principle  of  statecraft  as  well  as  of 
morality  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  As 
President  Hyde  has  well  said  in  his  excellent  little 
book  on  "  Practical  Ethics,"  "  An  able-bodied  man 
who  does  not  contribute  to  the  world  at  least  as  much 
as  he  takes  out  of  it  is  a  beggar  and  a  thief." — F,  S. 
Hoff.man,  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
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THE  WORLD'S   WORK. 
The  vSeptember  number  is  what  one  might  term  a 
quietly    readable    magazine,    without    any    specially 
sensational  novelty, 

THE    world's    fourth    GREAT    OIL-FIKLD. 

Mr.  Perceval   Landon   describes   the   oil-fields  of 
Persia,   which  takes    its    place   with  those  of  Baku, 
Burma,  and  the  .Standard  Oil  Company.     The  fields 
at   Meiden-i-Naftun  are   130  miles  from  the  nearest 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  pipe-line  to. reach 
the  sea  would  have  to  be  180  miles  in  length.     Tiie 
heat  is  ferocious.     The  average  shade-heat  at  noon- 
tide  all    through    August  ranged  between   126   and 
128  degrees.     The  staff  working  the  mines,  during 
these  hot  weeks,  live  in  caves  that  they  have  cut  for 
themselves  in  the  mountain-side.     These  wells  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  W.  K.  D'Arcy.     He  spent  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  before  finding  oil.       At   last 
in   May,  1908,  at  a  depth  of  about   1,200  feet,  the 
underground  lake  of  mineral  oil  was  reached,  and  the 
first  rush  of  black  ;naphtha  spouted  up  in  a  fountain 
80    feet    high  above    the  mouth  of  the  hole.     The 
average  depth  of  a  Canadian    or  American   oil-well 
is  about  500  feet,  of  a  Burmese  spring  between  600 
and  700  feet.     The  district  is  on  the  fabled  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.     The  natives  are  propitiated  by 
free  medical  advice,  free  medicine,  and  free  surgical 
operations.     A  newly-healed  patient  will  sometimes 
offer  as  fee  one  of  his  daughters  !     A  new  Johannes- 
burg is  expected  to  rise  at  this  spot. 

f,  AT    ;^400,000    A    MILE. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  describes  what  he  calls  the 
costliest  railway  in  Europe — thirty  miles  long,  con- 
necting Gastein  in  Salzburg  with  Spittal  on  the  Drave, 
and  costing  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  line  goes 
switchbacking  over  the  mountains,  and  pierces  the 
great  Tauern  Tunnel,  5i  miles  long.  The  line  drops 
from  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  to  one 
thousand  feet,  and  the  descent  is  for  the  most  part 
accomplished  by  a  large  S  loop  covering  nearly  4  J 
miles.  Thanks  to  this  line,  the  journey  from  Munich 
to  Trieste  is  reduced  from  twenty-three  to  twelve 
hours.  The  line  will  open  up  many  of  the  beauty 
spots  in  the  Tyrol. 

DIRIGIHLE    VERSUS    AEROPLANE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot,  describing  the  unprecedented 
development  in  artificial  flight,  gives  the  jireference 
to  the  monoi)lane  over  the  biplane,  and  contrasts  the 
respective  merits  of  the  dirigil)le  and  the  aeroplane  in 
war.  The  aeroplane  is  swifter,  but  the  dirigible  can 
rise  perpendicularly  to  any  height  by  throwing  out 
ballast,  and  from  the  higher  coign  of  vantage  can  the 
better  destroy  the  aeroplane  below.  The  aeroplane 
can  only  ascend  by  tacking,  and  slowly. 

"  A    GOOD    INVEST.MENT  !  " 

Mr.  Roland  Belfort  points  out  the  advantage  of 
insurance  for  a  young  man  as  a  marriageable  asset. 
He  adds  : — 

I  hope,  however,   that  .ill  married  women  ilo  not  "  think  so 


financially  "  as  the  widow  who  sent  this  "  card  of  thanks  "  to 
an  insurance  company  :  "  .\pril  29.  My  husband  took  out  an 
accident  policy  with  your  company,  and  in  less  than  a  month  he 
W.1S  accidentally  dr<>wnc<l.      /  consider  it  a  good  investment.''^ 

There  are  illuminative  pictures  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exhibition  at  Seattle,  of  which  the 
motto  is  "  The  truth  is  good  enough."  Mr.  .Mex- 
ander  Irvine  gives  "  an  unconventional  autobiography 
describing  his  career  from  the  bottom  up." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
Sevkral   of    the    most    important   pa[)ers   in    the 
September  issue  have  been  separately  noticed, 

TWO    PHASES  OF    THE    LAND    QUESTION. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mond,  M.P.,  defends  the  increment  tax 
as  being  neither  foreign  nor  colonial,  merely  abori- 
ginal British.  He  traces  the  land  tax  back  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  rejoices  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  opened  the  land  question,  for 
it  will  enable  the  Tariff  Reformers  to  lay  greater 
stress  upon  their  remedy  for  agricultural  depression. 
He  states  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Unionist  Tariff 
Reformer  to  plant  a  million,  or  five  million,  peasant 
proprietors  u|X>ii  the  soil. 

"  HB    parochial    MAJESTY." 

This  is  the  titte  given  in  bitter  jest  to  the  parish 
priest  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  P.  I).  Kenny,  who  finds  in 
clericalism  the  primary  hindrance  to  progress.  The 
priest  is  set  forth  as  demoralising  the  child  and 
terrorising  the  adult,  as  making  the  teachers  but  the 
supporters  and  creatures  of  the  Church,  the  school 
but  the  nursery  for  more  abject  victims.  And  all 
these  cruelties,  organised  and  practised  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  are  supported  and  subsidised  by  the 
British  Government  in  order  to  prevent  "  an  increase 
in  crime  "  ! 

THE    <MOD    POINTS    OF   THE    IX)NI>ONER. 

Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge  dwells  with  evident  affection 
on  the  virtues  of  the  Londoner — his  courtesy  ;  hi4 
increasing  abstinence  from  disturbances  ;  his  growing 
tempcrateness  ;  hii  improved  language  ;  his  alertness 
of  retort ;  hia  readiness  to  amend  manners,  if  only  the 
right  blend  of  persuasion  and  firmness  be  used  ;  his 
innocuous  Bank  Holidays  (Mr.  Ridge  re[)udiates  the 
conventional  idea  of  'Appy  'Ampstead,  in  the  light  of 
his  own  observation) ;  his  pride  in  tlowers,  and, 
where  possible,  a  garden  of  his  own  ;  his  eagerness 
as  a  collector  of  occurrences  ;  his  love  of  sport  ;  and 
his  enjoyment  of  ojxjn-air  oratory,  especially  if  highly 
seasoned. 

OTHER    ARTICLF.S. 

M.  Andr^  Beaunier  discusses  contemporary  French 
art  in  his  own  language,  remarking  upon  the  pro- 
digious abundance  of  contemporary  production, 
and  the  extraordinary  disorder  of  that  production. 
Mrs.  Barran  tells  again  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
George  Junior  Repnblic.  Mr.  Vincent  Heward 
gives  an  account  of  Halley's  Comet,  and  predicts  that 
it  will  jirobably  be  near  enough  to  the  sun  to  be  seen 
at  the  time  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  8th  of  May,  1910. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Rmiew  for  August  is  fair 
average,  no  more.  I  notice  elsewhere  Dr.  Dillon's 
prediction  of  a  strong  monarchical  Government  in 
Russia,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  utterance 
in  the  number. 

A    COLLEGE    NEWSPAPER. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  describes  how  the  students 
in  Cornell  University  edit  and  publish  every  day  an 
«ight-page  newspaper  all  their  own,  entitled  the 
Cornell  Daily  Sun.     He  says  : — 

The  board  is  composed  of  ten  students— an  editor-in-chief,  a 
business  manager  and  an  assistant  business  manager,  two  Seniors 
who  edit,  two  Juniors  who  edit,  a  managing  editor  and  two 
Sophomore  reporters.  The  bulk  of  all  the  work,  both  news- 
gathering  and  business,  is^done  by  "competitors,"  younger 
students  who  are  trying  to  get  on  the  board.  They  are  paid 
nothing.  Some  twenty-five  Freshmen  compete  each  fall  and 
about  as  many  more  in  the  spring.  But  one  student  is  selected 
from  each  competition,  and  the  two  become  the  new  members 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Another  reporter  is  chosen  in  the  fall  of 
the  Soohomore  year.  The  managing  editor  is  chosen  from  the 
three  reporters— the  two  who  are  on  the  board  and  the  success- 
ful competitor  of  the  Sophomore  class.  He  is  judged  on 
ability  in  editing,  reporting,  original  ideas,  editorials,  and  oa 
personality. 

The  experiment  is  much  more  successful  in  teach- 
ing journalism  than  any  professorship  that  could  be 
founded  for  that  purpose. 

SOCIALISTS   AT   CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  P.  S.  Grant  describes  how  in  his  church, 
or  rather  in  his  Parish  House,  in  New  York,  they 
hold  Sunday  evening  discussions  on  Socialism.  He 
says : — 

DurincT  the  last  two  years  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  in 
New  vSrk,  has  been  holding  Sunday-evening  services  for 
workin<^-men.  The  preacher  has  been  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine, 
once  a  working-man  himself,  now  a  member  of  labour  unions 
and  of  the  Socialist  Party.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  m 
church,  which  lasts  an  hour,  there  is  an  after-meeting  in  tbe 
adjoining  Parish  House,  which  is  addressed  by  some  expert- 
like the  chairman  of  a  commission,  a  college  professor  a  philan- 
thropist, a  socialistic  leader,  a  man  of  letters,  or  the  head  of  a 
city  department.  After  the  address  there  are  questions  and 
short  speeches  from  the  audience.  This  meeting  lasts  from 
q  until  II  p.m.  A  third  of  the  audience  are  Hebrews,  or,  at 
any  rate,  ire  not  natives  of  the  United  States  ;  a  half  are 
Socialists;  for  in  dealing  with  working-men  I  soon  learned 
that  the  most  alert  and  interested,  the  most  curious  to  hear  and 
question,  are  the  Socialists.  While  no  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  was  for  a  moment  contemplated  or  permuted  yet, 
to  my  surprise,  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  supposed  them- 
selves hostile  to  religion,  experienced  in  the  course  of  these 
meetings  almost  an  emotional  conversion  to  a  more  peacclui 
and  spiritual  view. 

DR.    OLIVER    W.    HOLMES    ON    THE    LAST    THINGS. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  appreciative  article  on  the 

,    Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Mr.  ^V.  G.  Ballan- 

tine  quotes  the  following  characteristic  remark  on  the 

last  things  made  by   Dr.    Holmes   to  Mrs.  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe : — 

Pity  I  feel  as  if  that  would  be  all  that  would  be  left  of  me 
if  live  but  a  few  years  longer.  To  you  I  suppose  sin  is  he 
mys  ery-to  me  suffering  is.     I  trust  that  Love  will  pro^e  the 


solution  of  both,  .  .  .  Educational  suffering  I  can  to  a  certain 
extent  understand.  But  the  great  solid  mass  of  daily  anguish 
which  the  sun  looks  upon— and  looks  away  from,  as  if  he  could 
not  bear  it— antedating  man,  including  everything  that  has  a 
nerve  in  it — that  I  can  do  nothing  with. 

IS    A    COMET   A    DUST-CLOUD? 

Mr.   R.  B.   Larkin,   of  Lick  Observatory,  gossips 
pleasantly  about  the  coming  comet.     He  says  :— 

The  head  of  the  comet,  according  to  the  best  present  know- 
ledge, is  not  a  solid  body,  but  rather  a  great  swarm  of  meteoric 
particles,  not  in  close  contact,  moving  along  together,  and  with 
the  power  of  emitung  light.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  size  of  these  particles.  Some  hold  them  to  be  boulders 
of  various  sizes— ».^.,  meteorids  similar  to  those  which  fall  upon 
the  earth  and  in  inconceivaljle  numbers.  Others  believe  the 
particles  to  be  smaller,  so  that  a  comet  may  be  styled  a  "  gravel 
bank  "  ;  others  have  called  it  a  "  dust-clou<i."  But  in  any  case 
the  head  is  not  a  rigid  body,  and  its  mass  or  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  great  dimensions  is  very-  small.  If  a  comet  were  of 
great  mass  it  would  l>e  sure  materially  to  influence  the  move- 
ments of  planets  near  which  it  might  pass.  But  this  does  not 
occur.  After  a  comet  hxs  swung  round  the  sun  and  starts  on 
its  outward  journey,  it  moves  tail  first.  Whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  comet's  motion,  the  tail  always  points  away 
from  the  sun.  This  is  caused  by  bombardment  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  editor  gossips  on  Lilith,  the  first  Suffragette, 
and  Snakes.  Mr,  C,  A.  Conant,  defending  the  new 
American  law  on  Corporations,  says  :  "  The  new  plan 
for  taxing  net  earnings  bears  as  lightly  as  possible 
upon  the  corporations  by  permitting  the  acceptance 
of  their  own  sworn  statements  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  fraud.  Investigation  by  Govern- 
ment agents  is  authorised  only  where  reasonable  cause 
of  suspicion  arises."  The  London  correspondent  very 
properly  scourges  the  Labour  Party  for  the  ignorance 
and  hectoring  arrogance  displayed  by  its  recent 
manifesto  against  the  T.sar. 


Cornhill. 
About  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  September 
Cornhill  there  gathers  a  sense  of  melancholy.     It  was 
written  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent  just  before  his  death, 
and  now  appears  over  his  proper  name,  instead  of 
the  assumed  name  which  he  had  intended.     It  is  the 
loving  tribute  of  a  loyal  son  to  Winchester  College  in 
the  seventies.     The  writer  says,  "  Unless  I  am  funda- 
mentally mistaken,  the  greatest  blessing  enjoyed  by 
every  scholar    of   Winchester    College,  intellectually 
and  as  a  rule  morally,  was  that  of  association  with 
his  fellows."     Marcus   Dimsdale  contributes  a  most 
readable  though  somewhat  whimsical  paper  on  Eng- 
lish village  names.     Mr.  Kenneth  Bell  sings  the  dirge 
of  English   architecture.     ^Vith  the  death  of  W'ren, 
he  says,  architecture  began  its  old  age,  and  now  it  has 
become  the   slave    of   fashion,  an  anarchy  of  taste 
having  succeeded  a  long  reign  of  tradition.     He  adds, 
"  to  write  the  history  of  nineteenth  century  architec- 
ture would  require  an  optimist  of  strong  convictions." 
Papers  on  tiger-shooting  and  clipping  the  verbal  cur- 
rency have  been  separately  mentioned. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

In  Ciudad  de  Dios  P.  Teodoro  Rodriguez  com- 
mences a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title  of 
"Social  Studies."  the  first  of  which  is  on  Produc- 
tion. He  defines  an  economic  production  as  any- 
thing that  satisfies  a  human  want  or  necessity.  The 
three  great  producing  agencies  are  nature,  labour,  and 
capital.  He  maintains  that  capital  is  a  producing 
agency,  despite  the  ideas  of  certain  economists  on  the 
subject,  even  although  it  may  arise  from  nature  and 
labour,  and  he  likens  it  to  lime,  which,  although  pro- 
ceeding from  oxygen  and  calcium,  is  nevertheless 
recognised  as  a  distinct  substance. 

Nuestro  Tiempo  contains  a  continuation  of  the 
article  on  the  Theatre  in  the  Philippines,  in  which 
W.  E.  Retana  controverts  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  Barrantes,  a  writer  on  this  same  subject. 
According  to  Barrantes  the  first  theatrical  performance 
was  a  comedy  represented  in  the  church  on  July  5th, 
1637  ;  it  was  about  the  conquest  of  Mindanao,  and 
historically  true.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that 
this  was  the  first  comedy,  but  not  the  first  play.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  play  was  written  by  the  Jesuits 
and  acted  by  their  pupils,  and  up  to  that  date  the 
theatre  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Loyola. 

Another  contribution  to  this  issue  consists  of  an 
Open  Letter  on  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  con- 
cerning causes  of  Spanish  decadence.  The  writer 
does  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  disunion  of 
the  people  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes,  and  he 
points  out  that  Austria  is  prosperous,  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  its  people  are  united.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  that  too  little  importance  is  attached 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Spain,  at  the  time  of 
her  glory,  were  disinclined  for  work  ;  they  believed 
in  the  possession  of  money,  but  they  did  not  realise 
that  they  must  work  to  obtain  it,  so  they  tried  to 
obtain  it  by  the  use  of  the  sword.  They  failed  to 
underst.ind  that  such  a  method  of  obtaining  money 
cannot  be  lasting.  At  the  present  time  the  Spanish 
people  are  talking  too  much  and  working  too  little. 

La  Lectura  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  early  days  of  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits  have  practically  converted  his 
birthplace  into  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  Jesuits,  they  have 
erected  an  imposing  sanctuary  next  to  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  (which  still  exists),  and  their  great 
college  is  also  to  be  found  on  this  spot.  "  National 
Education  "  again  comes  up  for  treatment,  and  we 
gather  from  this  article  that  although  everybody 
realises  that  reforms  are  necessary,  nobody  seems 
to  know  exactly  how  to  effect  them.  A  short  article 
deals  with  the  Theatre  in  Asturias,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Pedro  Grana,  a  distinguished  actor,  is 
very  anxious  to  have  a  theatre  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  plays  in  the  Asturian  tongue,  and  by 
Asturian  artistes. 

The  most  attractive  article  in  Espaha  Moderna  is 
that  on  the  Cathedral  at  Seville.     It   is  the  largest 


Gothic  church  in  existence,  and,  after  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  largest  Christian  church  in  the  world.  If  we 
take  four  great  cathedrals  in  four  great  countries — St. 
Paul's  in  London,  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  the  Cathedral 
at  Cologne,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Seville — we  find  that 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Cologne  Cathedral  are  devoid  of 
life,  that  life  has  practically  disappeared  from  Notre 
Dame,  but  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  full  of  anima- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it ;  it  is 
not  so  neat  and  orderly  in  the  interior  as  the  othtrr 
three,  but  this  lack  of  neatness  does  not  detract  from 
it.  There  is  always  something  going  on,  and  althouglj 
there  are  eighteen  altars  in  addition  to  the  principal 
one,  yet  these  are  not  sufficient  The  visitor  to 
Seville  at  Easter  time  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
cathedral  because,  apart  from  his  desire  to  see  it, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for  life  centres, 
round  it  during  Eastertide. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME. 
The  Country  Home  for  August  contains  a  great 
many  charming  illustrations  of  country  homes — of 
St.  Catherine's  Court,  Bath,  with  which  the  opening 
article  deals ;  and  of  Levens  Hall,  Westmorland^ 
showing  the  famous  topiary  gardens. 

HOW   SO.ME   COMMON     PLANTS    GAINED   THEIR   NAMES. 

Mr.  G.  Clarke  Nuttall  writes  of  "  Plant  .Aspects 
and  Plant  Names,"  showing  by  illustrations  of  flowers 
taken  in  particular  positions  how  in  those  {X)sitions 
they  really  do  look  like  the  popular  name  given  them. 
No  flower  has  more  aspects,  and  consequently  more 
names,  than  the  monkshood :  it  is  called  "  blue 
rocket,"  "  bearsfoot "  (because  of  the  shape  of  its 
leaves),  "  helmet  flower"  (one  petal  looked  at  from  a 
certain  aspect  being  shaped  just  like  a  helmet), 
"Grannie's  nightcap."  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  "  Venus's 
chariot  drawn  by  two  doves."  Placing  the  flower  in 
a  certain  position,  one  sees  at  once  how  this  last  name 
was  given.  The  wild  arum  also  has  a  great  many 
names ;  so  have  the  little  wild  geranium  and  the 
great  mullein.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  some 
of  these  popular  names  are  not  difficult  to  discover ; 
those  for  others,  however,  are  "  wropt "  in  a  good 
deal  of  mystery.     This  is  an  interesting  little  article. 


The  spirit  that  revels  in  the  Homeric  narrative  of 
a  duel  between  two  heroes,  and  that  delights  in  the 
single  combats  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  apjiarently 
finds  its  expression  in  America  in  gloatin;^  over  th« 
bloodless  battle  between  the  great  kings  of  finance. 
So,  in  the  Amerioin  Afa^azine  for  September,  .Mr. 
G.H.  Cushing  tells  the  story  of  the  ten  years'  struggle 
for  the  railroad  supremacy  of  the  West  between  Hill 
and  Harriman.  And  just  as  the  epic  or  romantic 
chronicler  describes  the  doughty  blows  inflicted  by 
either  combatant,  so  does  the  modem  magazine 
writer.  "  Hill's  is  the  success  of  brain,  Harrimaa's 
of  money  and  organisation.'" 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 
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THE   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

The  Nuova  Atitologia  appears  to  be  launching  out 
into  more  lavish  illustrations.  Seekers  after  the 
untrodden  by-ways  of  Italy  should  certainly  be 
tempted  to  explore  the  Abruzzi  in  a  motor  after 
studying  the  numerous  photos  reproduced  for  Gio- 
vanni Cena's  article  describing  a  week's  tour  through 
that  province.  E.  Calvi  writes  on  Roman  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  gives  many  interesting  details 
of  family  life,  from  which  we  gather  that  a  deep  abyss 
separated  the  matron  and  the  courtesan,  and  that 
current  ideas  concerning  the  women  of  the  Renais- 
sance mainly  refer  to  the  latter.  Unmarried  girls  of 
good  family  lived  at  that  period  lives  of  the  strictest 
seclusion.  Another  gossipy  article,  fully  illustrated, 
deals  with  the  fashion  for  rebuses,  of  which  the  origin 
may  be  traced  back  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  and  was  largely 
indulged  in  at  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  whence  it 
spread  to  France  and  England.  Among  more  solid 
articles  may  be  noted  R.  Paulucci  di  Calboli's  sym- 
pathetic analysis  of  Jean  Finot's  "  Science  du  Bon- 
heur,"  and  a  highly  eulogistic  article  on  Professor 
Edward  Carpenter  and  his  'Art  of  Creation,"  by  A. 
Cervesato. 

From  the  pen  of  Sofia  Bisi  Albini  La  Lettura 
publishes  a  charming  article,  which  is  practically  an 
interview  with  Queen  Elena  of  Italy.  The  Queen, 
we  are  told,  is  absorbed  not  only  in  her  own  nursery, 
but  in  all  children  ;  and  she  explained  quite  simply 
to  her  interviewer  that  in  her  home  in  Montenegro 
she  had  to  help  '  o  look  after  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  so  she  had  much  practice  as  a  nurse 
before  she  had  children  of  her  own.  These  she 
brings  up  to  a  thoroughly  simple,  healthy,  out-of-door 
iife,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  with  numerous  snap- 
shots of  the  royal  children  riding  their  ponies  and 
digging  in  the  sands. 

in  the  Rasst\s^na  Contemporanea  G  A.  Sartorio 
begins  a  series  of  articles  intended  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  the  art  of  mural  painting  is  purely  of 
Italian  origin,  and  that  Teutonic  decorative  art,  where 
it  has  attained  any  measure  of  beauty,  as  among  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelites,  has  been  derived  from 
Italian  sources.  It  is  in  Gothic  architecture,  he 
declares,  that  the  idealism  of  the  Northern  nations 
finds  its  highest  expression.  To  Italy  is  due  hori- 
zontal architecture  with  its  "  noble  open  spaces  repre- 
senting thought  and  liberty  of  spirit."  The  deputy, 
E.  Marangoni,  deplores  the  slow  progress  made  in 
Italy  by  trades  unionism,  or  syndicalism,  as  it  is  called 
there.  In  spite,  he  says,  of  the  brilliant  advocacy  of 
such  men  as  G.  Labriola  and  E.  Leone  its  main 
principles  have  been  largely  lost  sight  of  amid  contro- 
versies and  personalities. 

In  proof  of  the  wide  interest  taken  nowadays  on 
the  Continent  in  English  religious  life,  we  may  draw 
attention  to  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  "  The 
Christian  Churches  in  England,"  which  opens  in  the 
July  Rassegna  Nazionale.     The  first  article  deals  with 


the  Church  of  England,  and  contains  much  detailed 
and  accurate  information  concerning  its  organisation, 
customs,  religious  communities,  etc.  Under  the  title 
"  Am  I  a  Catholic  ?  "  Fr.  Tyrrell's  "  Medievalism  "  is 
criticised  somewhat  severely  by  L.  Salvatorelli,  who 
describes  the  author  as  "  a  noble  soul,  if  not  always 
a  profound  thinker."  On  the  ever-debated  question 
of  Catholic  participation  in  political  life  in  Italy,  G. 
Donati  declares  himself  against  the  formation  of  a 
professedly  Catholic  party,  but  wholly  favourable  to 
the  widest  participation  of  Catholics  in  the  public  life 
of  the  country.  By  what  right,  he  asks,  should  they 
be  excluded?  He  asserts  his  belief  in  the  widespread 
revival  of  religious  sentiment  at  the  present  time 
throughout  the  peninsula. 


BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

In  "  Musings  without  Method  "  .Mr.  .Masterman  is 
chastised  on  account  of  his  book  on  "  The  Condition 
of  England,' '  having  read  which,  says  the  writer,  "  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Mr. 
Masterman  lacks  all  the  qualities  which  the  craft  of 
government  demands."  A  large  part  of  the  magazine, 
however,  is  occupied  with  travel  articles — on  the 
Golf  Links  of  Peshawur,  on  .'.Amritsar,  by  Edmund 
Candler,  and  on  Old  Irish  Travel,  the  chief  dis- 
comfort of  which,  I  should  say,  was  that,  at  any  rate 
for  a  man,  it  was  dit'ticult  to  avoid  drinking  like  a 
fish,  whether  one  wanted  to  do  so  or  not ;  and  also 
that  the  Irish  as  hosts  were  really  too  hospitable, 
quite  embarrassingly  so  at  times.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  travel  papers  is  that  on  "Some 
Mexican  Volcanoes,"  one  being  Orizaba,  the  first 
ascent  of  which  by  Englishmen  is  described. 

Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  writing  on  political  assassina- 
tion in  India,  of  course  a  proposal  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie's 
assassination,  thinks  that  the  ofifcial  statement  that 
the  act  was  the  isolated  one  of  a  fanatic  is  correct, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  p<*op!es  of  India 
know  that  British  rule  has  been  and  is  a  blessing   to 
India.     The  act,  however,  has  called  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  Indian  student  in   Britain,  and,  as  the 
writer  points   out,    "It   is   most  deplorable  that   the 
effect   of  education    in    this   country,    purchased    at 
enormous    cost    of   money    and    sacrifice  by   Indian 
parents,   should  often  be  only  disastrous  to  Indian 
students."     No  efforts,  he  says,  should  be  spared  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things.     It  would  be  worth  while 
to  make  a  great  cftbrt  to  provide  proper  education  in 
India,  to  found  a  college  in  the  best  climate  in  Bengal, 
where  a  thoroughly  sound  education  could  be  obtained. 
Many  Indian  parents  are  willing  to  contribute  to  such 
a  college.     Indians  ought  not  to  have  to  leave  India, 
for  instance,  to  acquire  the  status  of  barristers  before 
the  Indian  Courts. 


The  principal  articles  in  the  SuriJay  at  Home  are 
upon  Sir  J.  Compton  Rickett  and  on  the  Music  of 
Sir  Edward  Elgar. 
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THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 
The  most  atlraclivc  cunlribution  to  the  current 
issue  of  De  Gids  is  that  on  Russian  Popular  Epic 
Poetry  and  Songs.  There  is  no  lengthy  epic  poem 
in  Russian  ;  there  are  one  or  two  with  about  one 
thousand  Hnes,  but  mostly  they  do  not  exceed  two 
hundred,  and  some  are  very  short.  These  poems 
are  sung  by  the  people  and  relate  the  doings  of  cer- 
tain persons,  some  historical,  others  mythical.  They 
are  but  little  known  ;  if  they  were  propagated  they 
would  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  people 
of  Western  nations.  It  is  recorded  of  one  traveller 
that  he  went  about  to  listen  from  .sheer  curiosity,  but 
ultimately  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  wrote  down 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  songs,  sung  to  him  by 
seventy  different  persons. 

The  trade  of  the  old  Frisians  during  the  Mero- 
vingian and  Carlovingian  dynasties  is  described. 
These  old  traders  roamed  over  the  oceans  in  their 
sailing  vessels  at  a  time  when  the  Danish  fighters 
held  to  vessels  that  had  to  be  rowed,  and  they  did  a 
huge  carrying  trade  ;  they  had  a  special  quarter  at 
Mayence,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  were  celebrated 
everywhere.  That  was  before  England  considered  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  Navigation  Act  to  deal  a  blow  at 
the  Dutch  carrying  trade,  so  we  can  appreciate  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  on  the  high  seas  and  how  long  it 
lasted.  Another  article  is  a  critique  of  a  German 
book  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  from  which  it 
appears  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  materialistic  evolution. 

Elsa'ier  has  some  illustrations  of  modem  Norse 
furniture  and  house  decoration,  showing  various 
quaint  tajiestry,  jugs,  wood-carving,  embroidery,  and 
so  forth.  This  month's  sketch  of  an  artist  concerns 
Odilon  Redon  ;  some  of  his  pictures  are  reproduced, 
all  interesting,  some  weird.  Some  Dutch  Historical 
Caricatures  also  deserve  mention,  although  they  may 
not  be  readily  appreciated  by  other  than  Dutch 
readers. 

The  present  condition  of  Djambi  and  Central 
Sumatra  generally  is  ably  dealt  with  by  a  writer  in 
Onze  Eeuw.  For  many  years  the  Dutch  conquerors 
had  to  contend  with  the  hostility  of  the  Sultan's  party, 
although  most  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  the  usual  conflicts  occurred,  and  finally  (during 
the  last  decade)  the  hostile  party  was  overcome  and 
its  leaders  were  killed  or  died.  Holland  was  bound 
to  maintain  her  position  as  a  Colonial  Power  and 
not  allow  herself  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  by  being 
set  at  defiance.  There  is  a  translation  of  Ch.iucer's 
*'  Prioress's  Tale  and  its  Prologue,"  with  a  most  in- 
teresting introduction,  containing  many  references  to 
Englisli  authorities  and  several  quotations.  Chaucer 
was  known  by  name  to  most  l")utchmen  long  ago  ;  in 
fact,  in  a  description  of  Westminster  Abbey,  written 
by  a  Dutch  visitor  in  1666,  reference  is  made  to  his 
having  been  buried  there  ;  but  not  enough  is  known 
of  his  works.  The  Ariter  reminds  us  that  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  the  publication  was  commenced  ot 


a  modernised  version  of  Chaucer's  work,  and  he 
quotes  the  words  in  which  Walter  Savage  Landor 
declined  to  assist  in  the  modernisation,  and  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  original.  Only  one  volume  of 
the  modernised  version  was  issued. 


SCIENCE  PROGRESS. 
Scietice  Progress  for  July  contains  matter  of  varying 
interest.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  "  Oxford 
on  the  Upper  Grade,"  one  more  effort  to  get  the 
semblance  of  reform  admitted  for  trial,  but  the 
last  article,  "  The  Organisms  of  the  Soil,"  suggests 
real  movement  and  progress.  Mr.  Schwarz  points 
out  that — 

To  Liebig  and  the  early  investigators  of  the  soil,  the  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition  which  obviously  take  place  in  it  were 
the  results  of  purely  chemical  action.  But  the  more  the  soil 
was  investigate*!,  the  more  this  explanation  became  untenable. 
There  was  discovered  in  it  a  teeming  race  of  animals,  as  well  as 
of  plants,  of  an  order  different  from  those  which  live  upon  the 
outer  surface  ;  a  race  of  minute  organisms  distinguishe<i  in 
essential  characters  from  the  larger  forms  which  have  been 
thought  to  \yt  the  only  tenants  of  the  glolx'.  In  these 
dwarfs  the  living  substance  of  those  which  had  their  being 
in  Archrean  times  is  alive  to-day.  Brought  into  existence 
to  destroy,  to  break  up  the  rocks  of  the  primitive  earth,  to 
prey  upon  everything  that  came  within  their  reach,  many 
of  them,  when  the  earth  became  peopled  with  the  higher 
animals  and  overgrown  with  the  plants  for  which  their  aativities 
had  prepared  the  way,  turned  upon  these  usurpers  and  sought 
their  annihilation.  These  microscopic  beings  of  the  under- 
ground world  are  the  bacteria,  moulds,  fungi,  blue-green  algae, 
myxomycetes,  and  the  host  of  dreaded  germs  which  plague  us, 
our  cattle  and  our  crops. 

The  main  work  of  these  organisms,  however,  is  not  to  cause 
disease  in  the  higher  animals  and  plants.  The  soil  is  not 
primarily  a  medium  on  which  to  grow  trees  and  herbs,  but  is 
the  domain  in  which  bacteria  and  other  lowly  forms  of  life  exert 
their  activity  ;  the  higher  plants  exist  by  virtue  of  these)  just  as 
animals  live  by  virtue  of  the  herbage. 

After  enumerating  the  many  diverse  ways  in  which 
these  organisms  effect  their  purpose,  the  writer  follows 
the  conclusions  now  familiar  to  readers  of  this 
Revikw  : — 

Bacteria  have  been  studied  principally  from  the  standpoint  of 
disease  in  man  and  animals,  but  recently  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists h.is  been  directed  to  the  nitrifying  organisms.  The 
first  step  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  accompanied 
by  certain  flagellate  cells  called  Nitrosomonas,  belonging  pro- 
Ixibly  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  minute 
rod-like  bacteria  called  Nitrobacteria,  which  oxidise  the  product 
of  the  former  into  nitrates.  These  latter  live  principally,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  should  be  described  as  having  beeft 
dclectcil  living,  in  the  root  nodules  of  clover,  peas,  and  similar 
leguminos.t;,  and  have  been  called  Rhitobium  leguminosum  ;  they 
•are  occasionally  found  on  the  roots  of  forest  trees,  and  it  is  now 
rccognisetl  that  bacteria  with  similar  functions  live  free  in  the 
soil.  Another  nitrifying  organism  is  the  Aiotohiuter  ihrnococcut, 
which  lives  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  causes  leaf  mould  to  be  so- 
rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds. 

The  author  avoids  the  dry-as-dust  method  affected 
by  many  scientists,  and  is  happy  in  possessing  at\ 
epigrammatic  style  which  rivets  the  attention,  as  in 
his  concluding  sentence  : — "  It  is  to  the  soil  that  we 
should  look  as  the  seat  of  the  origin  of  organic  life„ 
not  the  sea." 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  tJie  reader  7vill  fi?id  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 

periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Mo?ith. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 

Agriculture,  Land  : 

The    Decline    of  the    English  Village,  by  Chatham, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Man  of  Science  and  the  Man  on  the  Land,  by 
Home  Counties,  "  World's  Work,"  Sept. 

Armies  : 

The  Role  of  a  National  Army,  by  Lord  Alan  Percy, 

"  National  Rev,"  Sept. 
The   Territorial    Force,  by    Lord  Monkswell,   "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Men  behind  the  Territorials,  by  H,  Longhurst, 

''  World's  Work,"  Sept. 
The  Imperial  General  Staff,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Pollock, 

'*  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
Arm.y  Administration,  by  Col.  G.  K.  Scott  Moncrieff, 

"  Blackwood,"  Sept. 
Fallacies  of  the  Doctrine  of  Compulsory  Service,  by 

Master  Mariner,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Officers  in  the  French  Army,  by  Capt.  XXX.,  "  Rev. 

de  Paris,"  Aug.  i. 
The  Russian  Army,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Aug.  i. 
The  Russian  Army  and  the  Western  Frontier  of  the 

Empire,  "  Correspondant,"  Aug.  25. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 
The  Wings  of  War,  by  H.  F.   Wyatt,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Sept. 
The  Command  of  the  Air,  by  F.  A.  Talbot,  "  World's 

Work,"  Sept. 
Mechanical  Flight,  by  C.  Derennes,  "  Grande  Rev, 

Aug.  10. 

Catholic  Church : 

Roman   Imperialism,  by  Granvelle,   "  Grande   Rev, 
Aug.  25,  and  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 

Children  : 

The  George  Junior  Republic,  by  Mrs.  Barran,     Nme- 
teenth  Cent,"  Sept. 

Electoral  :  •       ,      i    t^ 

Socialism  and  Proportional  Representation,  by  J.  K. 
MacDonald,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Sept. 

Emigration  : 

South  Africa  for  Young  Men,  by  C.  de  Thierry,     I  ort- 
nightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
Evolution :  t.  .  ,      • 

The  Revelation  of  Evolution,  by  P.  Lowell,     Atlantic 

Mthly,"  Aug. 
The  Problem  of  Evolution,  "  Month,"  Sept. 
Darwinism  and  Politics,  by  Sidney  Low,  "  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  Sept. 
Finance  : 
A  Mugwump  on  the  Budget,  by  Flavius,    Westminster 

Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Increment  Tax,  by  A.  Mond,  "  Nineteenth  Cent, 

Sept. 
Land  Taxes,  by  Unionist,  "  Westminster  Rev,    Sept. 
The  Land,  the  People,  and  the  General  Election,  by 

J.  E.  Barker,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
The   Budget   and  the   Peers,  by  Frederic   Harrison, 

"  Positivist  Rev,"  Sept. 
Ten-Shilling  Notes,  by  Lord  Desborough,     Financial 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Sept. 


Gambling,  Betting  : 

The  Fallacy  of  Gambling,  by  Sir  H.  Maxim,  "  Pear- 
son,"  Sept. 

Housing  Problems  : 

Berlin    Housing   Reform    and   the    Central    Kitchen* 
Movement,  by  Dr.  H.  Beck,  "  International,"  Aug. 

Insurance  for  the  Young  Man,  by  R.  Belfort,  "  World's 
Work,"  Sept. 

Ireland : 

The  Irish   Problem,    by  H.    Marchand,   "Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  August  16. 
His   Parochial   Majesty,   by  P.    D.    Kenny,   '^Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Sept. 

Labour  Problems  : 

Labour   Exchanges,   by  G.  A.  Parry,  "Westminster 

Rev,"  Sept. 
The   Best   Way   to   prevent    Industrial   Warfare,   by 

C.  W.  Eliot,  "  McClure,"  Sept. 

Law : 

Demoralisation  of  the  Law,  by  Ignotus,  "Westminster 

Rev,"  Sept. 
Efficiency     of     English     Courts,     by    Jesse     Macy, 

"  McClure,"  Sept. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

Rating  of  Land,  by  Expert,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  Sept. 
Municipal   Socialism   in    Germany,   by    E.   Fischer, 

"  International,"  Aug. 

Nsivics  z 

Our  "'  Lost "  Naval  Supremacy,  by  A.  S.  Hurd,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Sept. 
The  German  Navy  and   England,  by  German  Naval 

Expert,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  German  Merchant  Marine,  by  E.  Maxey,  "Forum," 

Aug. 
The  French  Navy  : 

Humbert,  C,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Aug.  10. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Aug.  i. 
Submarines   in   the    French    Navy,  by    Lieut.   XXX, 

"Rev.  de  Paris,"  Aug.  15. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Navy,  by  Commander  Davm, 

"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Aug.  16. 

Parliamentary,  etc.  : 

Parliamentary  Government  and  the  Empire,  by  W.  J. 

Courthope,  "  National  Rev,"  Sept. 
Darwinism  and  Politics,  by  Sidney  Low,  "  Fortnightly 
Rev,"  Sept. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

Public  Assistance  in  England,  by  M.   Bellom,  "  Nou- 
velle Rev,"  Aug.  I. 
The  Local  Distribution  of  Poverty,  by  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Police  of  London,  by  W.  McAdoo,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 

Sept. 
Population  Questions  : 

Racial   Suicide,   by  G.  B.  Lissenden,   "Westminster 

Rev,"  Sept. 
Poverty  and   Population,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Birth-Rate  in  France,  by  A.  Bonnard,   "  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,"  Aug. 
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Race  Problems  : 

Empires  .md    Races,  by  Dr.   N.   H.    Marshall,  "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  .Sept. 
Railway    Co-operation,    by    W.   R.   Lawson,  "  Financial 

Rev.  of  Revs,''  .Sept. 
Social  Questions,  Miscellaneous  : 

The    Passinj,'   df   I'riv.ite    Charity,  by  J.   A.   Hobson, 

"  International,"  Auy. 
Socialists    and    Catholics,  b}'   Ktienne   Lamy,  "  Cor- 

rcspondant,"  Au^.  25. 
Social  Settlements,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlin,  "  Scribner," 

Sept. 
The  Clergy  and  Social  Work,  by  P.,  "  Month,"  Sept. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Beer   and  the   Citv    Liquor    Problem   in  America,   by 
G.  K.  Turner,  "  McCIure,"  Sept. 
Vivisection : 

Kthics  of  Vivisection,  by  Hon.  S.  Coleridge,  "  New 
Ireland  Rev,"  Sept. 
Women  : 

The     Woman     Movement    in      England,    by    Adele 

Schreiber.  "  Nord  und  Sud,"  -\ug. 
The    Girl  and  the  Vote,  by  H.  G.  Turnbull,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Sept. 
Woman  Suffrage  in   Norway,  by  Gina   Krog,  "  Inter- 
national," Aug. 
Impediments  to  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  E. 
Jones,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Aug. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

Peace  Movement  and  International  Affairs  : 

Causes    of    Some    Recent    International    Crises,    by 
.Austriacus,  "  International,"  Aug. 
Africa  : 

Spain  and  Morocco  : 

Demanche,  G.,  on,  "  Rev.  Franqaise,"  Aug. 
Kann,  R.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Aug.  i. 
Maisonave  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Aug.  16. 
The   Riff,  by  G.  Saint-Yves,  *' Correspondant,"'  Aug. 

25. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa,  by  Sir  C.  Kinloch-C ooke, 

"  Flmpirc  Rev,"  .Sept. 
South  Africa  as  an  Imperial  Asset,  by  J.  A.   Hobson, 
"  English  Rev,"  Sept. 
Antarctic  Exploration  : 

Nearest  the  South  Pole,  by  Lieut.  .Shacklcton,  "  Pear- 
son "  and  **  McClure,"  Sept. 
Australia  : 

Politics  in  Australia,  by  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne,  "  Empire 

Rev,"  Sei)l. 
Australia      Then     and     Now,     by     Capt.      Walther, 
"  Dcutsclu-  Rundschau,"  August. 
Austria-Hungary : 

Baron  Achrenthal   and   M.    Isvolskv,  by  Vox  Viatoris, 
"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
China : 

China  in  Transformation,  by  A.  Colquhoun,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Sept. 
Why  China  sleeps,  by  Lieut.    L.   A.  Gotten,  "  Arena," 
.August. 
Croatia  : 

The  Trials  at  Agram,  by   Victor    Berard,  "  Rev.  de 
Paris,"  August  15. 
Cuba,  by  Sir  H.  Johnston,  "  McClurc,"  Sept. 
Denmark  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  L.  Paul- Dubois, 

"  Rev.  dcs  Deux  Mondes,"  .Vug.  I. 
France  : 

The  Year  in  France,  by  S.  Dewey,  "Atlantic  Mthly," 
Aug. 


The   Budget   of   1910,  by  A.   E.  Gauthier,   "  Grande 

Rev,"'  Aug.  10. 
The  Desertion  of  the  Country  ;  Symposium.  "  Rdforme 

.Sociale,"  Aug. 
Back  to  the  Land»  by  G.  Choisy,  "  La  Revue,"  Aug.  i. 
Germany  : 

Nine  Years  of  German   Policy,  by  G.  Gaulis,  "Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,"  -A^ug.  i. 
Prince  Bulow's  Retirement  and   Its   Influence  on   the 

International   Situation,  by  Rudolf  Graf  Waldburg, 

"  Deutsche  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  German  Hegemony  of  Europe,  by  A.   R.   Colqu- 
houn, "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  Question  of  Alsace,  by  H.   Lichtenberger,  "  Rev. 

de  Paris,"  Aug.  15. 
A  High  School  for  Politics  and   Press,  by   Dr.  von 

Jagemann,  "  Deutsche  Revue,"  Aug. 
Greenland  : 

Canada  and  Greenland,  by  R.  Stein,  "  Canadian  Mag," 

Aug. 
India  : 

British  Rule  in  India  : 

Colvin,  E.  C,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 

Cox,  Sir  E.  C,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
Lord    Kitchener    in    India,    by    Sir    George    Arthur, 

"  National  Rev."  Sept. 
India  for  the  Hindus,  by  A.   Davin,  "Rev.   des  Deux 

Mondes,"  Aug.  i. 
Misconceptions  about  the  Unrest,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Shar- 

rock,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Sept. 
Hinduism    and    Unrest    in    India,  by  F.    H.  Barrow, 

"  Empire  Rev,"  Sept. 
Political   Assassination    in    India,   by    Sir   A.    H.    L. 

F"raser,  "  Blackwood,"  Sept. 
Crime  in   India,  by  A.   Raffalovich,  "  Nouvelle   Rev,* 

Aug.  15. 
The  Origin  of  Hindu  Anarchy,  by  A.  Mater,  "  Rev.  dc 

Paris,"  Aug.  i. 
Spiritual    Forces    in    India,    by    Rev.    N.    MacNicol, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Indo-China  : 

The    Fiscal    R<5gime    in    Indo-China,   by    Tonlcinesc, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Aug.  i  and  15. 

Persia  : 

Triumph  of  the  Revolution,  by  .\rdistan,  "  Rev.  Fran- 
qaise,"  Aui,. 

Russia  : 

Baron  Aehrcnthal  and   M.  Isvolskv,  by  Vox  Viatoris, 
"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Sept. 
Spain  : 

The   Troubles  in  Catalonia,  by  A.  Mar\-aud,  "  Ques- 
tions Diplomaticjues,"  Aug.  16. 
To-day  in   Madrid,  by  W.  T.  Goode,  "  English   Rev," 

Sept. 
Spain's    Future  is  in   Spain,  by   R.  B.  Cunninghame 
(iraham,  "  English  Rev,"  Sept. 
Turkey : 

Europe    and    Turkey,    by    J.    Dorobantz,   "  Questions 
Diploin.itiqucs,"  Aug.  i. 

United  States  : 

Mode  of  Electing  Senators,  by  G.  R.  Bishop, "  Forum," 

Aug. 
The  Initiative  and  Primary-  Nominations,  by  H.  M. 

Campbell,  "  North  .Xmer.  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  New  Corporation  Tax,  by  C.  A.  Conant,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Aug. 
The    New    York    Police  in    Politics,    by    Gen.    T.    A. 

Bingham,  "  Century,"  Sept. 
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MUST    JOHN    BULL    BE    PONTIUS    PILATE? 

Needs    be   or   Not,    He   is    To-day/'    vide    the    Message   of   **  The    White    Prophet."* 


The  E\angeli.st  of  the  Twentieth  Century  pro- 
ceeds with  steady  step  along  his  self-chosen  path. 
After  the  new  \ersiou  of  the  Prodigal  Son  comes 
the  latest  revelation  as  to  Pontius  Pilate.  •'  The 
White  Prophet"  is  a  kind  of  melodramatic  fan- 
tasia, in  which  we  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  grotes<]ue 
caricature.  Lord  Cromer  magnified  and  transmog- 
rified into  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Mahdi  ma.squerad- 
ing  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  Hall  Caine  playing 
with  his  accustomed  success  the  part  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  But  Mr.  Hall  Caine  may  perhaps  be 
more  correctly  regarded  as  being  himself  the  Great 
White  Prophet  of  the  West.  In  this  book,  and  in 
the  various  articles  whereby  he  has  delivered  his 
message  to  the  world,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  preaches  a 
Jehad  of  his  own  invention,  to  which  the  world  is 
bidden  to  take  due  heed. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  more  successful  as  a  melo- 
dramatist  than  he  is  likely  to  be  as  a  prophet.  "  The 
White  Prophet  " — meaning  thereby  the  boK>k  of  that 
name  —is  a  sensational  story  with  f)lenty  of  incident. 
It  has  an  impossible  plot  audaciou.sly  conceived  and 
ingeniously  worked  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense  to  the  end,  with  the  inevitable  seasoning  of 
salacious  suggestion — inevitable  from  an  attempt  to 
represent  the  subtle  conquest  of  the  chastity  of  a 
Moslem  Messiah  by  first  one  and  then  another  beau- 
tiful virgin  whom  he  had  married  with  intent  to 
respect  her  maiden  estate:  The  .style  is  Hall  Cain- 
esque — that  is  to  say,  somewhat  florid,  occasionally 
lurid,  the  dialogues  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  monologues 
cut  into  lengths,  and  printed  almost  at  random 
after  this,  that,  or  the  other  proper  name;  the  effect 
sometimes  recalls  a  dim  memory  of  the  heroic  efforts 
of  artists  on  the  Embankment  to  earn  a  copper  by 
thrilling  the  soul  of  the  passer-by  with  his  pictures 
of  love  and  heroism  done  in  brilliant-coloured  chalk 
upon  the  pavement. 

Interwoven  with  this  melodrama  of  the  escape  of 
the  radiant  maiden  heroine  with  unsullied  honour 
from  the  Messiah's  tent,  into  which  she  had  intro- 
duced herself  as  his  wife  for  purposes  of  avenging 
a  crime  that  had  never  been  committed,  we  have 
descriptions  of  Kgvpt  and  the  Soudan,  which  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  has  visited  for  the  purpose ;  more  or 
less  decently  disguised  sketches  of  living  men  and 
women  who  are  or  were  at  Cairo  and  Khartoum. 
and  innumerable  j^olitical  and  religious  dissertations 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  Manx  Master. 
But  as  if  to  confuse  us  utterly  as  to  the  true  import 


*  "  The  White  Prophet,"  by  Hall  Cain*. 
Heinemann.     4s.) 
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of  the  message  of  our  Great  White  Prophet,  Mr 
Hall  Caine  has  written  a  diametrically  opposit 
message,  without  the  accessories  of  threatened  vii 
ginities,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Britis 
Weekly.  Let  us  consider  in  turn  "  The  Whii' 
Prophet  "  of  the  East,  the  story;  ami,  secondly,  it 
autiior,  tlie  White  Prophet  of  the  West,  his  messag< 

1.     THE  STORY  OE  THE  BOOK. 
Helena   Graves,     the    heroine    of     "  The   Whit- 
Prophet,"  is  the  only  child  of  General  Graves,  a 
the    time   of   the   story    Commander   of   the    Britis 
forces  in  Egypt.     Her  mother  was  the  daughter  o: 
a   Jewish  merchant  in   Madras,   a   woman  of  stron^ 
character  and  great  l:)eauty,  but  of  little  principle 
who,  after  bearing  Helena  to  her  lord  in  India,  no 
sooner  came  to  England  than  she  succumbed" to  the 
o.ciiuies  of  .he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  a 
nobleman,  a    bachelor,    a    sport.sman,  a    breeder  of 
racehorses,  and  a  member  of  the  Government.     Who 
was  the  woman  who  could  withstand  such  a  combi- 
nation ?     Not  Helena's  mother,  certainly,  with  the 
result  that  Helena's  father  flung  the  nobleman  on 
the  ground  an<J  trampled  on  him  in   ungovernable 
rage,    contracting    for    himself    thereby    first    brain 
fever     and    then    heart  di-sease.      Xjpow    the    latter 
corollary  of  Madame  Graves's  infidelity  hangs  the 
tale.   Helena  had  nursed  her  father  back  into  sanity, 
and  as  ^  reward  for  her  devotion  Lord  Cromer — I 
Ix'g    his    pardon — Ix)rd    Nuneham,    apix)inted     her 
father  to  the  command  of  the  British  army  of  occu- 
|)ation  in  Egypt.     This  may  appear  a  somewhat  odd 
reason    for  military   promotion,   but  the  Great   Pro- 
consul said  to  himself:   "  This  girl  has  the  blood  of 
the  great  women  of  the  Bible,  the  Deborahs,  who 
were   mothers   in    Israel,    aye,    and   the   Jaels    who 
avenged  her.''     Therefore,  her  papa,  in  whose  veins 
ran  none  of  the  blood  of  the  Chosen  Race,  was  sent 
out  to  Cairo  to  command  the  British  Army  in  Egypt. 
No  sooner  was  he  installed   in  his  palace  than  he 
had  a  fit,  and  the  medical  ofiicer  at  once  diagnosed 
heart  disease.    If  this  fact  has  been  rej^orted  to  the 
War  Ofiice  Helena's  father  might  have  been  retired 
at  once.     But  the  medical  officer  and  Helena,  with 
the    blood    of    the    Cho.sen    Race    in    her    veins, 
covenanted  together    to  conceal    this    fateful    secret 
from  the  authorities  and  from  all  the    rest  of  the 
world.      But   Helena  was  warned,  as  also  was  her 
father,   that   anv   undue  excitement,   any  over-exer- 
tion,  any  outburst  of  anger  even,   might  be  fatal. 
Therefore   the  story   begins   with  everything  ready 
for  the  inevitable  crisis.     The  heroine's  father,  with 
this  charged  mine  of  explosives  in  his  vitals  ready  to 
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go  off  the  moment  he  got  into  a  rage;  the  heroine, 
Deborah  amJ  Jael  :ind  ICsther  reincarnate,  with  the 
secret  of  her  father's  incurable  malady  shared  only 
Ijy  the  medical  officer,  the  two  of  them  in  the  big 
palace  it  Cairo,  with  a  reincarnation  of  General 
Gordon  as  Helena's  lover  in  the  offing — it  is  not  sur- 
I)rising  that  by  the  208th  page  of  the  first  volume 
the  body  of  the  General  has  Ijeen  committed  to  the 
grave.  By  that  time  everything  had  lx?en  projK'rly 
tangled  up  in  order  that  the  deft  Hall  Caine  may 
disentangle  the  skein  in  order  to  amuse  and  excite 
his  readers.  For  although  the  General  had  tiled  of 
heart  disease,  caused  by  a  furious  paroxysm  of 
rage,  which  had  led  him  to  try  to  kill  his  intended 
son-in-law,  compelling  that  unlucky  individual  to 
seize  him  by  the  throat  and  fling  him  to  the  ground, 
the  marks  of  his  fingers  on  the  dead  man's  throat 
had  led  Helena  to  Ijelieve  tjiat  he  had  l)een  mur- 
dered by  Ishmael  Ameer,  the  Mahdi  crossed  with 
the  Christ,  whose  matrimonial  misadventures  are 
subsequently  to  be  detailed.  In  reality  the  tell-tale 
finger-prints,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  third  finger, 
were  destined  hereafter  to  reveal  to  Helena  the  fatal 
truth  that  if  anyone  had  killed  her  father  it  was  her 
lover,  not  the  White  Pro[)het,  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried in  order  to  lietray  to  his  doom.  Hence  the  coil 
out  of  which  Helena  is  to  \)e  extricated  as  Ix'st  Hall 
Caine  can. 

Kut  it  is  time  to  let  Mr.  H.ill  Caine  intro(luc<'  his 
heroine -the  new  Judith  of  modern  Egypt:  "Her 
name  was  Helena,  and  she  was  a  fine,  handsome 
girl  in  the  early  twenties,  with  coal-black  hair,  very 
dark  eyes,  a  speaking  face,  and  a  smile  like  eternal 
.sunshine,  well-grown,  splendidly  de\eloped,  and 
carrying  herself  in  fxrrfect  ef|ui|)oise  with  natural 
grace  and  a  certain  swing  when  she  walked,"  and 
fiosse.ssing  a  fa<nilty  withal  of  blushing  u|>-  to  tlu' 
roots  of  her  black  hair,  prcxlucing  an  arrangement 
in  black  and  red  that  must  have  been  irresistil>le. 
To  her  enters  the  hero.  Colonel  Gordon  Ix>rd,  the 
only  .son  of  the  Great  Proconsul  (whom  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  provided  for  this  purju^we  with  an  Ameri- 
can wife  with  "  Mayflower"  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
the  name  and  something  of  t'^.-  <l.  i>  u-t.r  ..f  r,..r,l.,n 
of  Khartoum) :  — 

Ho  woe  one  nf  tlie  youiiifost  coKhioIh  in  tlie  Hritish  Arm>  . 
lieiiiK  four-and-thirty.  of  more  than  medinin  hclirlit.  witli 
rriup  brown  linir.  nnd  eyes  of  the  fliokerinif.  irteeMike  blue 
that  is  oominon  nmontr  enthu»iai!iti<'  nature**,  esiieciallj* 
when  they  are  poldiors— a  nuui  of  unniiat'ikablc  Tu;isculi- 
nity,  yet  wltli  that  vasne  HUi;(reRtion  of  Uie  woman  al>out 
him  which    ie   rtometimett   seen    in    a,   manly    face. 

No  wonder  that  the  woman  soul  in  Helena  leaped 
out  to  him  when  they  met,  and  his  man  soul  leai)ed 
out  to  her  and  they  l^ecame  engaged  in  three  weeks, 
."snd  were  soon  to  be  married,  when  the  advent  of  the 
White  Prophet,  Ishmael  Ameer,  i>ostponed  for  the 
whole  two  volumes  the  consummation  of  their  love. 
The  White  Prophet  in  question  is  olniouslv  a 
character  suggested  by  the  career  of  the  Mahdi. 
"  Ishmael  Ameer  was  the  son  of  a  Libyan  carpenter 


■uid  boat-builder  wiiu,  bhoiliy  Lk-Ioic  uie  «i.i).>  <.'! 
the  .Mahdi,  had  removed  with  his  family  to  Khar- 
toum. His  earliest  memory  was  of  the  .solitary 
figure  of  the  great  white  Pasha."  When  he  was 
seven  years  old  Gordon  was  killed,  and  he  lived 
through  the  carnage  that  followed.  He  studied  at 
El  Azhar,  became  a  doctor  learned  in  tiie  law,  was 
expelled  for  rei>roving  the  Grand  Cadi  for  his  im- 
morality, and  .settled  on  an  island  far  up  the  Nile, 
where  he  became  famous  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  reformation  of  Islam.  The  British 
Government  proinptly  sent  troops  .igainst  this 
prophet  of  the  desert,  being  determined  to  ni[)  the 
new  Mahdi  in  the  bud.  Being  brought  to  Khar- 
toum, he  was  impri-soned  in  a  com|)ound,  where  the 
siieikhs  and  judges  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  "  de- 
vised a  .scheme  to  wean  him  from  his  asceticism,  and 
so  destroy  the  movement  by  destroying  the  man. 
The  s<-heme  was  an  old  one,  the  wiles  of  a  wom.tn, 
and  they  knew  the  very  woman  for  the  ]iur|>oM.'. 
This  was  a  girl  named  Adila,  a  Copt,  t>iil\  twenty 
vears  of  age,  and  by  no  me.Mis  a  voluptuous 
creature,  but  a  little  winsome  thing,  very  swe»t  and 
feminine,  always  freshly  clad,  and  walking  bare- 
foot on  the  hot  sand  with  an  erect  confidence  that 
was  l»eautifiil  to  see." 

.She  had  <'.scaped  intact  from  the  Khalifa's  harem, 
but  she  willingly  consentetl  to  be  married  to  the  de- 
lirious prisoner  in  chains,  in  order  th.it  she  might 
nurse  him  b.ick  into  health.  He  was  at  fir>t  \ery 
grateful ;  but  and  here  comes  the  story  of  the  first 
temptation : 

Then  a   new  net  of  emotions  took   p      ■  "f  liim.  and 

wifli  retiirnintr  strenptli    lie   l>eKan   t-o  i    with    fresh 

eye>8.  He  loved  to  look  at  h*r  poft.  round  form,  and  he 
found  the  air  of  hw  gloomy  prison  full  of  perfume  and 
li»;lit  a«  •'he  walke<l  with  her  l«eautiful  •rcct  J>cartnK  nnd 
snulinu  blue  even  about  hi.**  l)ed.  Hit4iert<>  »he  li.id  .■•iept 
on  a  mattres.-  which  she  had  laid  out  on  the  irT'nind  by 
MiP  side  of  iiit<  aiisrcrib.  but  now  he  wished  to  chantrc 
I)lac«».  and  when  notliintf  would  .ivail  her  ti  do  no.  he 
would  streitch  out  his  arm  at  iiitrht  until  their  hands 
met  and  clnniK-d.  :iinl  thiw  linked  together  tln'\  would  fill 
asleep. 

But  often  ho  wonlil  .iwakc  in  the  darkiit~?<.  tfi  l>eiiii; 
able  t.o  .«l€ep  for  thinkinir  of  her.  and,  finding  one  night 
that  «lie   vTAn  awake   too.   he  Kiid    in   a   treuuilous   voice— 

■"Will   you   not  come  on  to  the  angerib.  Adila?" 

"Should  1?"  xhe  whispered,  nud  she  did. 

.\{  this  point  the  Great  White  Prophet  diM-reetly 
draws  th«'  veil.  The  result  was,  first,  the  immediate 
liU'ration  of  the  fallen  ascetic,  and,  secondly,  the 
nine  months'  bal>y  girl,  whose  advent  proved  fatal 
(o  her  mother,  tshmnel  .\mtx^r.  vowing  to  devote 
him.self  to  )>er|x*tual  w ido\verhiX)d.  l»egan  anew  the 
preaching  of  the  Reformation  of  Islam  at  Alex- 
andri.i. 

This  introduces  us  to  l,<ir(l  N'unehnm,  the  Great 
Pnxonsul.  who.  whether  Mr.  Hall  Caine  intended 
it  or  not,  every  reader  will  identify  with  Lord 
Cromer.      Tx>rd   Nuncham   was  — 

a  medium-«»i8ed  yet  ma«pive  person,  witli  a  stern  jaw  nnd 
steady  grey  eyes,  behind  which  the  cool  brain  was  plainly 
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packed  in  ice— a  man  of  iron  who  liad  clearly  i)aB8e<l 
through  the  pathway  of  life  with  a  firm,  high  step  .  .  .  No 
Kniperor  or  Tsar  or  Kinf?  was  ever  more  powerful,  no 
Pope  more  infallible;  hut  it'  his  rule  was  hard  it  was 
also  just,  and  for  Bome  years  yet  E^'ypt  wa.s  well  trovernoti. 
I  •'When  a  fish  goes  bad,"  the  Arabs  say,  "  i«5  it  first  at  the 
head  or  at  the  tail?"  As  Lord  Nunehani  prow  old  his 
health  tjegaii  to  fail,  and  he  had  to  fall  hack  on  the  we;ik- 
ling*'.  who  were  only  fit  to  carry  out  his  will.  Then  an  un- 
aertone  of  inunnurinE:  was  heard  in  Egypt.  The  Ciovt-ni- 
uient  was  the  same,  yet  it  w  is  altogether  different. 
I  The  glowing  fire  of  the  EnRlishman's  fame  began  Ut  turn 
'to  ashes,  and  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  nuin's  hand  ap- 
peared in  the  sky.  His  advisers  complained  to  him  of 
friction  with  their  Ministers;  his  insiiectors.  returning  from 
tourd  in  the  country,  gave  him  reports  of  scant  courtesy 
at  the  hands  of  natives,  and  to  account  for  their  lailure.s 
they  worked  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  vast  racial  and 
religious  conspiracy. 

And  so,  after  sini.ster  etforts  to  punish  the  whole  i>e<)ple 
for  the  exce.sses  of  their  journali.-^ts  by  enlarging  the 
British  Army  and  mnking  the  country  pay  the  expen.so. 
he  found  a  mean.s  to  pa.ss  a  new  Pre.^s  law.  to  promulgate 
it  by  help  of  the  Prime  Minister,  now  Regent  in  the  Khe- 
dive's place,  and  to  suppress  every  native  newspajHir  in 
Egypt  in  one  day.  By  that  blow  the  Egyptians  were  stag- 
gered into  silence,  the  British  officials  went  about  with 
8Uand-off  manners  and  airs  of  conscious  triumph,  and 
Lord  Nunehani  himself,  mistaking  violence  for  ix)wcr. 
tliought  he  was  master  of  Egypt  once  more. 

But  low.  very  low  on  the  horizon,  a.  new  planet  now  rose 
in  the  firnuunent. 

This  was    th(^    White    Prophet,     Islimat-l   AiiK't-r. 
wlio   was   now   beginning  to  troulile  Alexaihh-ia    as 
Jesus   troubled   Jerusalem.      I.ord    Nuneham   deter- 
mined to  smash  the  m-w   Mahdi.   and  entrusted  thr 
task  to  his  son  and  heir,  the  idolised  Colonel  Gor- 
don  Lord.       But    he    reckoned    without   his    ho.st. 
Colonel   Gordon   Lord,     instead    of    smashing    the 
White  Prophet,  discovers  in  him  the  "  real  type  of 
the    Aral)    out    of    the    desert,    uncorrui)ted    by    the 
cities,  a 'man  of  peace,  perhaps,  but  full  of  rlea(11y 
t^re    and    dauntless    energy,"  and    reports    to  (  airo 
that  "  Ishmael  Ameer  is  one  of  the  tlame  bearers  ot 
the  world  ;  let  who  will  put  him  down,  T  wdl  not. 
Hence  ructions  -culminating  in  a  violent  scene  with 
His  father,  his  General,  and  his  l^trotb.ed,  m  which 
General  Graves,  after  ordering  his  future  son-in-law 
to  .seize  Ishmael,  who  had  come  to  Cairo,  and  close 
El  Azhar,  tears  Colonel  Lord's  decorations  f rom  hi.s 
breast,  snaps  his  sword  across  his  knee    and  orders 
him  into  arrest.     Helena,  of  cour.se,  is  forbidden  to 
marrv  a  traitor,  and  the  closing  of  El  A/har  is  en- 
trusted to  another  officer,  whom,  while  111  the  execu- 
tion of    his    duty.   Helena's    lover    treats    in    this 
fa.shion  :  — 

With  the  spring  of  a  tiger  he  leapt  up  to  ^f^^^-''^";''''; 
laid  hold  of  him  by  the  collar  of  his  khak.  jacket,  drau- 
ged  him  from  the  saddle,  and  flung  him  headlong  on  tic 
ground,  and  .stamped  on  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  po,sonous 
snake. 

The  men    are    separated.      Gordon    Lord  is  now 
doublv   compromised.      Not   only   has   he   disolx>yed 
or<lers,  but  he  has  assaulted  a  British  officer  in  com- 
mand of  troops  on  active  service.     Before  the  f.na 
scene  he  had  gone  back  to  have  it  out,  in  words  at 


K^ast.  wit'n  General  Grares,  the  father  of  Helena, 
who  had  just  before  endured  a  most  trymg  visit  from 
Ishmael  Ameer,  whose  freedom  of  access  to  the 
Comm..nder-in-Chief  is  only  exceeded  by  the  free- 
dom ..f  si>€H^ch  which  he  uses  at  the  interview.  It  JS 
amazing  th.it  thi-  White  Prophet  did  not  bring  on  an 
attack  of  the  heart  in  General  Graves.  But  that  was 
reserved  for  Colonel  Gordcn  I>or.l.  who.  after  a 
violent  scene  with  Helena's  father,  an<l  to  save  his 
lif.-  flings  the  old  General  to  the  ground,  where  he 
•  lies  (HI  the  spot.  C;ordon  Ivord,  who  knew  nothing 
<,f  the  General's  heart  trouble,  thinks  he  has  kille<l 
his  friend  and  l^nefactor.  He  flies,  and  in  his  flight 
n  aches  El  Azhar,  where  he  [)eri><-trat.-<  ''-  t,  .-r.s.i 
assault  on  the  Colonel  in  command. 

The  story  is  now  in  full  swing.     The  heroine,  in 
dfspair  at  the  loss  of  her  lover  and  the  death  of  her 
f  itlier    is  swept  off"  her  U-eX  bv  the  discovery  of  the 
fuver  marks  on   her   father's  throat.      She  belie%es 
th't  thev  are  the  fingers  of  the  White  Prophet    and 
vows  to  avenge  herself  upon  the  man  who  kille<l  her 
father.     Off"  she  goes  to  Khartoum,  i)assing  herself 
off  as  a  Ranee  from  Tndia  who  wi.shes  to  be  of  use 
to  the  Prophet.     To  regularise  the  rK>sltion  he  sug- 
gests  she    should    marrv   him   pro   forma-for,    of 
Tours.-    he  would  never,  never  touch  another  woman 
after  the  late  lamented  Adila.     Helena,  aspiring  10 
i,e  another  Judith,  consents.     Ishmael  has  organised 
1  vist    scheme   of    passive    resistance  and  the  non- 
i^avment  of  taxes  as  a  protest  against  the  closing  of 
El'  Azhar.     She  f>e«^omes  privv  to  all  the  details  of 
the  conspiracv.      With   devilish   ingenuity   she   sug- 
gests to  her  husband  that  he  should  go  to  Cairo  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  a  jnlgrimage  to  pr^w-laim 
the  coming  of  the  Promise.1  One.  and  then.  wlK>n  he 
his  acceixed  her  proposal,    she  betrays  the   whole 
scheme  to  the  Proconsul.      Her  conscience  revolts. 
but  she  stifles    it    by    the    constantly    rene.ite<l  cry. 
"  This  man  killed  mv  father  !"     Meantu«o  the  man 
who  had  really  killed  her  father,  her  lover,  comes 
to  Khartoum  .lisguised  as  a  B.^1ouin.  and  is  intro- 
ducxl  by  th.-  White  Pro]ihet  to  his  wife.    Tableau  . 
It  would  har.lly  l>e  fair  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  give 
away  the  contents  of  the  second  volume,  which  teBs 
how  Ishmael  Ameer  began  to  make  love  to  his  v-    • 
Helena,  how  .she  es.-apes  from  his  amorous  advai 
in<l    how   everything   ends   happily— in  a  way    not 
more  ludicrously  imiv>ssible   than    is    the    case    in 
most  melo.lramas.     I  do  not  tell  the  secret  of  how 
the  almost  imi-issible  situation  is  saved,  because  the 
best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr    Hall  Caine  extric.ntes  his  hero  and  heroine  from 
the  predicaments   in    which   he  has  involved   them. 
Readers  must  find  that  out  for  themselves  by  follo>»'- 
ing  the  author's  panoramic  melodrama  to  its  close. 

'l^ord  V       '     n  is  no  doubt  meant  to  be  a  study  of 
a  type  r  in  a  sketch  of  any  particular  Pro- 

consiii.  But  it  was  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  fortune  to  have 
lord  Cromer  constantly  before  his  mind's  eye  when 
he  was  writing  ''-^  ^-^-'V      Hence  nine  men  out  of 
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ten  will  say  Nuneham  is  Cromer.  That,  however,  is 
but  a  small  matter.  What  is  not  a  small  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  speaks  with  so  uncertain  a 
voice.  In  his  fiction  the  reader  imagines  that  he  pas- 
sionately condemns  the  worse  than  Pontius  Pilate 
policy  of  Lord  Nuneham.  In  his  supplementary 
serious  contributions  to  the  press  he  appears  as  his 
apologist  and  advocate.     But  of  that  more  anon. 

II.— MR.    HALL  CAINE    AS    PROPHET: 
WHITE  AND   FALSE. 

The  net  impression  left  by  "  The  ^Vhite 
Prophet,"  the  book,  is,  that  what  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
obviously  regards  as  the  conventional  official  concep- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  religious  teachers 
in  the  East  is  detestable,  unsound,  and  altogether 
to  be  reprobated.  His  sympathies,  we  take  it,  are 
entirely  with  Colonel  Gordon  Lord,  and  against  the 
Cadi-dictated  policy  of  the  Proconsul.  And  so  far 
as  the  book  leaves  this  impression  on  the  mind  it 
makes  for  righteousness,  and  "The  White  Prophet," 
the  book,  is  a  true  prophet.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
book  published  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  the  author, 
indites  a  series  of  articles  for  the  dailv  and  weekly 
press,  in  which,  executing  a  complete  somersault, 
sympathetic  and  intellectual,  he  sets  forth  an  elabo- 
rate plea  in  defence  of  Ix)rd  Nuneham's  Pontius 
Pilate  policy.  All  our  Proconsuls,  he  argues,  must 
be  Pontius  Pilates  ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tion. And  in  saying  this  our  White  Prophet  be- 
comes a  false  prophet  whose  message  will  by  none 
be  repudiated  more  fiercely  than  by  those  who  have 
read  and  admired  his  book. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  as  a  storyteller  has  his  points 
which  enable  him  to  command  his  circulation  ;  but 
as  a  prophet  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  success.  He 
is  too  muddle-headed  for  anything.  Posing  as  a 
Liberal — nay,  even  as  a  Radical — he  has  been 
expounding  a  policy  of  persecution  from  which  even 
M.  Pobedonostzeff  might  have  recoiled  in  horror. 
T  have  read  very  carefully  his  letters  in  the  Dailv 
Tdegrafh.  and  his  sermon  in  the  BrifisJi  WeeJdw 
and  I  am  simply  amazed  and  confounded  to  find 
that  any  Englishman  or  Manxman  can  at  this  time 
of  day  have  so  utterly  failed  to  grasp  even  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

Talk  about  Pontius  Pilate  !  Pontius  Pilate  is  a 
saint  when  he  is  placed  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  conception  of  what  an  English  Pro- 
consul is  and  must  be  in  Egypt.  A  more  utterly 
hopeless  confession  of  political  atheism  I  have 
seldom  read  than  the  message  which  this  AVhite 
Prophet  from  the  Isle  of  IS  Ian  in  his  letters  pro- 
claims in  our  ears  as  gospel  truth  after  holding  it 
up  to  execration  in  his  story.  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  the  remotest  glimmering  conception  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  inspired 
men  like  Pontius  Pilate  and  Gallio.  Give  me  a 
thousand  times  over  a  heathen  procurator  or  judge 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  rather  than 


such  British  Proconsuls  and  Sirdars  and  Adminis- 
trators as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  sees  in  Egypt. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Lord  Cromer.  But  surely 
there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  his  ethical 
ideas  as  a  judge  and  an  administrator  were  infinitely 
lower  than  those  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
asserts  not  once,  but  many  times,  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  Christian  British  Empire  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  principles  of  justice  and  the  adoption  of 
principles  of  religious  persecution  from  which  Pilate 
would  have  recoiled.  Pilate  never  considered  that 
it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  Caesar  to  hunt  down,  im- 
prison, and  kill  Jesus  Christ.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  broad  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration.  No  one  was  killed  or  hunted  down 
merely  because  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  a  God  or 
a  messenger  of  God.  But  Mr.  Hall  Caine  repudi- 
ates this  doctrine  as  one  that  is  far  too  liberal,  far 
too  advanced  for  the  Christian  British  Empire  of 
the  twentieth  century.     He  says: — ■ 

Our  position  as  a  Cliristian  Government  in  E?j-pt.  is  bo 
closely  analogrous  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Pales- 
tine 2000  years  asro  that  if  Jesus  Christ  Himself  were  to 
re-appear  in  the  Soudan  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  liv- 
ing the  same  life  there  a.s  He  lived  in  Judrea,  preaching 
exactly  the  same  doctrine,  being  hailed  hy  the  same  cries 
on  going  into  Khartoum  as  greeted  Him  on  going  into 
Jerusalem,  and  making  the  same  replies  when  challenged 
at  His  trial  about  His  kingship,  the  Governor-General.  Sir 
Eeginald  Wingat«,  could  not  possibly  escape  from  the 
necessity   of   putting  Him  to   death. 

Further,  our  White  False  Prophet  recognises  this 
not  only  as  a  regrettable  necessity,  he  accepts  it  as 
right  and  just.  For  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saving 
that— 

if  a  man  claim  to  lie  divine,  nay,  though  he  never  takes 
it  upon  hiiTLself  to  do  so,  if  his  followers  >)elieve  in  his 
divinity,  the  Government  must  make  ehort  work  of  him. 
There  can  be  one  authority  only  at  one  time  in  any 
country,  and  if  the  people  believe  that  they  have  tl-e 
messenger  of  God  in  their  midst  they  are  not  going  to 
obey  the  servants  of  the  State. 

A  bad  look-out  for  Mrs.  Eddy  if  this  White 
Proi)het's  doctrines  obtained  acceptance  in  the 
L'nited  States.  Who  gave  Mr.  Hall  Caine  a  right 
to  proclaim  so  sweeping  a  doctrine  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  persecute  and  to  slay  any  of  its  sub- 
jects to  whom  the  Lord  hath  spoken?  Torquemadi 
and  Diocletian  might  pale  their  ineffectual  fires 
before  this  apostate  Liberal  who,  with  the  high 
jiraises  of  religion  on  his  lips,  encourages  the  State 
to  murder  every  religious  teacher  who  inspires  the 
mas.ses  with  a  faith  in  his  divine  mission.  It  is 
simply  inexplicable  that  the  man  who  makes  Gordon 
Lord  the  hero  of  his  novel  should  in  his  letters  to 
the  press  pose  as  the  justifier  of  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  Nimeham. 

"  There  can  be  only  one  authority  in  the  State  at 
one  time,"  says  Mr.  Caine.  ignoring  altogether  that 
Christ  had  authority  as  well  as  Caesar.  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  by  all  means, 
but  we  repudiate  with  derisive  contempt  this  New 
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Prophet  who  would  extend  the  Empire  of  Caesar  to 
the  utmost  confines  of  the  domain  in  which  the  con- 
i   science  is  supreme.     As  an  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  brutal  and  materialised  Jingoism  has  de- 
i    moralised  the  ethical  sense  of  our  people  not  even 
!    Rudyard   Kipling  is   so  deplorable  an  example  as 
Mr.    Hall    Caine ;    but   for    Mr.    Hall    Caine,    who 
I;   poses  as  the  prophet  of  all  the  humanities,  who  pro- 
lix claims  his  belief  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  rests 
I  on  its  religion,   to  hold  the  candle  to  the  devil  of 
*  secular    persecution    is    too    much.     But  Mr.    Hall 
Caine  probably  only  repeats  the  .sentiments  of  some 
'  "of  the  administrators  whom  he  met  in  Cairo  and  the 
Soudan.      The  early   disciples  boldly   asserted  that 
it  was   their   duty   to  obey   God   rather  than   man. 
and  all  those   who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  must 
think  so,  or  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour.     But  this 
appears  to  be  pestilent  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  Lorri 
Cromer,  if  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  to  be  accepted  as  hi- 
prophet. 

It  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  atavism.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  represents  a  throw-back  to  the  long-exploded 
doctrine  which  led  the  East  India  Company  to  ex- 
clude missionaries  from  India.  The  principles  of 
absolute  impartiality  between  all  religions  is  the 
only  possible  principle  that  can  be  adopted  by  a 
British  Government  established  in  the  midst  of  alien 
creeds.  But  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  undertake  the  task  of  religious 
propaganda,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  incontinently  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  therefore  justified  in  em- 
ploying dungeons  and  the  gallows  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  private  persons  from  undertaking  the  task. 
Speaking  of  Christian  propaganda  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Hall  Caine  says:  — 

Wo  cannot  do  it.  and.  what  h  more,  wp  ran  not.  as  a  Giirern- 
ment,  stand  by  and  see  untjbody  else  do  it.  No  missionary 
enterpri.se  under  our  rule  in  the  Soudan  is  pos.sible  if  it 
makes  proselytising  a  part  of  its  propaganda.  Lord  Cromer 
had  found  that  out  when  he  made  the  order  that  north 
of  the  provinces  in  which  pure  paganism  prevailed  Ohri.s- 
tian  missionaries  should  not  labour.  But  what  does  this 
order  involve?  It  involves  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  Christian  Government  in  a  country  corrupted 
by  a  fal.se  interpretation  of  its  own  pure  faith  is  iwwer- 
less  to   propagate   Christianity. 

Bad  as  this  is,  there  is  worse  to  follow.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Hall  Caine  maintain  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  justified  in  forcibly  restraining  Christian 
men  from  preaching  the  Christian  faith  to  then- 
fellow -subjects,  but  he  asserts  with  equal  emi)hasis 
that  the  Government  is  morally  bound  to  clap  by  the 
heels  any  Moslem  who  endeaA'Ours  to  bring  about  a 
revival  or  effect  a  reformation  of  Islam. 

Surely  all  this  is  of  the  devil,  and  such  a  mes- 
sage is  worthy  of  the  anathema  of  all  civilised  men. 


This  fetich  worship  of  the  State  is  a  modern  form 
of  the  deification  of  Caesar.  We  are  ready  to  make 
many  sacrifices  to  maintain  the  civilising  Empire  of 
Great  Britain,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  very  (jl)jects  to  secure  which  the  Empire  was 
constituted.  Empire  is  not  an  end  in  itself._  It 
is  an  instrument  which  is  useful  or  not,  only,  in  so 
far  as  it  secures  certain  ends,  among  which  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  con.s^:ience  stand  first.  We 
have  no  use  for  a  pseudo-Christian  apostate  English 
Empire  which  cynically  forbids  Paul  to  preach  and, 
ju.stifies  in  advance  the  crucifixion  of  an  indefinite 
series  of  Christs. 

Mr.   Hall  Caine  has  done  the  State  some  service 
in  compelling  our  decadent  atavi.stic  worshippers  of 
the  State  to  realise  that,  with  all  their  high  boasts 
of  progress  and  civilisation,  they  are  less  just  than 
Pontius   Pilate,     and    infinitely '  le.ss    statesmanlike 
than  Gallio.     Religious  opinion,  even  when  it  takes 
the  extreme  form  of  conferring  upon  simple  mortals 
the  titles  of  a  god,  ought  never  to  l»e  interfered  with 
unless  it  results    in    overt    acts   of  rebellion    or  of 
breaches  of    the    criminal   law.       But    our    fellow- 
subjects  should   in  these  ca.ses  \>e  punished   for  re- 
bellion or  for  crime,  not  I)ecause  they,  in  their  de- 
lusion,  imagine  a  neighbour  to  \)e  divine.      If,   for 
in.stance,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Soudan  were  in  his  pri- 
vate devotions  to  render  divine  honours  to  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  if  he  were  -to  i)ray  to  the  White  Prophet  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  as  to  a  god.  he  ought  not  to  l>e  in- 
terfered with.     But  if.  proceeding  from  the  private 
exerci.se  of  his  ]iersonal  l)elief  in  the  ilivinity  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  he  were  to  put  in  practice  the  infamous 
principles    laid    down    by    Mr.    Hall   Caine    in  the 
/Sritis/i   Wi'i'/clv,   and  to  'forbid  all   Christian  teach- 
ing, and  to  .stani])  out  by  the  use  of  the  gaoler  and 
the  hangman  everv  attempt  at  a  revival  and  refor- 
mation  of    Islam.' then,    indeed,    the   Sirdar    would 
deserve  to  Ix-  dismissed  and  even   imi)eached.    not 
'oecause    he    believed    in    Hall    Caine,    but    because 
under  the    impulsion  of  that    faith    he    committed 
crimes  against  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  British 
Empire.     So  it  is  with  all  other  Prophets,  whether 
yellow,  brown,  or  black.     We  ought  to  let  them  de- 
liver their  message,  teach  their  d(X"trine,  and  so  far 
from  regarding  them  with  enmity  and  treating  them 
with    severitv.    we   should    respect  their   enthusia.sm 
in.l   protean 'their  liliertv  of  prophesying.      \i  their 
followers  should  break  the  law,  overt  acts  of  crime 
must,   of    course,    be    visited  with    their    appointed 
punishm<-nt.     But  t«>  .ic(^ept  for  a  moment  the  mon- 
strous donrine  of  Mr.   Hall  Caine  would  be  to  put 
back  the  clock  of  civilisation  for  two  thousand  years 
and  to  betrav  the  fundamental  principle  of  human 
progress. 
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INSURANCE    NOTES. 


y\r.  C.  G.  fJatward,  of  the  V'ietoiia  Iiisiirance  Co., 
will)  has  rocontly  iM-i-ii  i)romot«-(l  to  tho  chivi  clork- 
«hip  of  tho  company's  Quoonsland  lunncli.  was  pro- 
.sonted  l>y  his  fellow-offioprK  with  a  travclliu^  ban, 
F)rior  to  his  <h'partiin>.  Tho  pro.sontat ion  was  niado 
hy  Mr.  .1.  J.  Havorty.  the  ac•tin^;  wtrfttarv  of  tho 
ronipany. 


It  is  intcrostinji  to  not«-  t}io  .swift  and  complete*  re- 
(•ov«'ry  uuiiU'  hy  tho  pci.plc  of  San  Frantisro  from  th.« 
<Iova.statinn  firo  and  oarthtjnako  of  lOOO.  which  hmdrd 
tho  insurance  companies  in  .sndi  hiin«>  io«.sf^.  Tho 
wliolo  of  tho  ruino<]  UuiUlinys  havo  h«.on,  or  aro  l)oinir 
ropIacfHl  with  moro  modern  structnro.'^.  Ovor  19  THM) 
huiUlinns  of  a  vaino  of  .tL>H.(MM).(MMI  havo  hoon  nut  up 
sinco  UKWj,  and  tJio  nionov  paiil  for  labour  .sincp  tho 
firo    i.s   ostiMi.tto<l    n\    over    £1.3.200.000 


Tho  wool«h»Ml  oil  Amphitheatre  station,  in  the  C«)har 
district.  Now  .South  Wal.-fi.  was  <lo.-.tn)vod  hv  fire  on 
Hth  ult.  The  hro  wa.s  cau.sed  bv  tlie  explosion  of  a 
SIX  liors.-p<»wor  oil  engine.  u«ed  for  workinp  the 
shearing  macliiiK-s.  When  the  explo^ion  oicurred  the 
benzine  drum  containinti  the  online  supply  cauidit 
hro.  and  tlie  flames  .spread.  <lostrovinif  the  shed  a"nd 
a  ((iiantity  of  wool,  .\bout  100  .shrep  in  tlio  peius  were 
roastwl  alive,  and  four  ^hearin>J;  machines  were  de- 
stroveii. 


As  an  <.utcome  of  the  recent  conference  of  Insur- 
ance C<.iiipanie.s,  it  is  likely  that  a  central  council 
rompoM«d  of  men  of  n>coirnis«Hl  ^tandin^'  in  the  insur- 
an.e  world,  will  bo  e^tablish,.d.  The  c.n.Iitions  under 
HliKh  in.suran<-e  is  carrLnl  on  in  tlio  diflforont  .States 
varv  materially,  and  it  has  ahvavs  boon  f<Mind  difficult 
to  have  duspiitos  over  matterN  of  practice  dealt  with 
by  an  iiKlopondcnt  organisation  awav  from  the  region 
of  ctuifliot,  whos«'  d.nision  would  be  "accepted  a.s  Iwinc 
in  the  general  interests  of  both  the  public  „n«l  the 
companies.  Tt  is  thouyht  that  tin-  propo.s,><l  n.-w  coun- 
eil  will  l>o  able  to  handle  all  mattois  of  this  nature 
without  in  anv  way  affoctiuL'  th«.  in<lependence  of  the 
companies  in  tb-  ficbU  in  which  tbev  are  coinnetinj:. 

Tho   tram    she<l.s  at   Rebast<ipol.    Hallarat     were   de- 
stroyed   by    fire   on    tlio    10th    ult.       At    about    balf-p.nst 
two  in  the  morning;  the  caretak«T  ili.scovor.Ml    that    the 
biiiNlinps     which   are  of  corriinat4-d    iron,    and   cover   a 
cnsidorabb,    area,     were     in     flames.     Fifteen   horses 
employ.-,     on    the    horse-tram    «.ction    of    the  servic.. 
were  .stalled  in  the  f|uarters  ailjoiniiiu  the  tram  sheds' 
and    the   first    tlKmudit  of    the   caretaker    (My      \iidrew 
AnRus)    was    for    the   safotv    of    the    animals.      Ho    h.ul 
relea«e<l  <mlv  two.   when  the  names  sw,.pt   throujih  the 
statWfw,   and   he  became  overpowere<l   bv   the  heat   and 
smoke.      Anuus  was  <liscover.><l   later   in   a  state  of  col- 
[apse.      He   was  .sufferinc   from    extensive   burns     and 
IS    in    a  .sorioii.^   condition.      Thirteen    horses    were    de- 
stroye<l    in    the   fire,    and   the   buildinus.    rolling   stock 
ami   ft  quant  it  V  of  horse   feisl   and    utensils   were  eon- 
suukmI.    tlw    whole    being   cov.'r«',l    bv    insuran.o 


A   ree,>nt    cable    message    from    New    Zealand    statrw 
tliat   the   .Stato   fire    insurance   operations   for    1J>08   r.^ 

Po«*^.:-i"  *  ''''^  ""l  ^.•'^"'^'  '^''•'  '"-emium  income  was 
l-J6,r).S. .  compar.<<l  with  C'23,191  for  IWr.  The  clainiN 
amounte<i  to   £18,903.   an   increase  of   f6'20*^       Those 
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Unsatiiifactory  figures  have  prcxluced  an  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  Gov«'riiincnt  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
private  insurance  eompanie.s  working  in  Ne^v  Zealand, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cut  rates  that  have  r)ded  since 
th<»  Government  Insurance  department  was  estalj- 
lished.  Why  tlie  insurance  companies  sliould  help  a 
rival  that  has  pu.slied  ii.self  into  a  region  they  were 
occupying  is  difficult  for  any  i)U.sines.s  mind  to  conipre- 
hentf.  The  only  justification  for  the  creation  of  the 
department  was  that  it  would  give  cheap  insurance. 
As  the  Government  now  realises  that  cheap  insurance 
means  grav4>  financial  risk,  the  right  thing  for  it  to 
do  is  to  shut  up  the  office,  and  let  the  companies 
adjust  husiness  on  .sound  lin»'S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR  KOBKRT  STOUT'S  NEW  IDEA. 

'I'o  the  Editor  "The  Review  of  Reviews." 
Sir,  I  Avould  ask  a  little  of  your  space  to  refer  to 
something  said  by  Sir  Robert  Stout  to  j'our  London 
Editor,  as  reporte<l  in  your  August  number,  to  the 
effect  that  should  Britain  go  down  before  an  enemy 
New  Zealand  would  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  the  possessioii  of  Australasia,  including  New 
Zealand,  bv  Britain,  America,  or  wlux>ver  else,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  naval  supremac,v  (except  as  re- 
gards the  cadets'  training  in  obedience,  discipline, 
etc..  all  the  money  spent  upon  land  defence  is,  me- 
thinks,  little  better  than  wa.sted),  the  Power  which 
could  an<l  did  smash  up  the  British  nnvy  could  do 
likewise  with  that  of  America  -  and  in  assuming,  ap- 
parently, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Yanks  would 
take  over  New  Zealand  with  the  certainty  of  a  big 
fight  attaching  to  it,  Sir  Robert  is,  I  fear,  a  little 
amiss.  If  he  is  really  serious  in  what  he  says  »e  this, 
I  think  that  it  is  "up  to"  him  to  try  and  come  to 
some  understanding  beforehand  with  America — say, 
offering  them  part  of  Australasia  in  return  for  help- 
I  ing  to  defend  same.  As  it  is,  we  have  contracted  with 
the  Yanks  to  make  our  weapons  of  defenco,  and  this 
same  might  be  extende<l  farther. 

Should  Britain  ever  go  down  before  another  Power. 
Japan  and  China  wmdd,  methinks,  be  very  likely  to 
make  a  bold  bid  for  some  of  her  foreign  possessions. 
The  Japs  and  Chinese  may  be  divided  upon  some 
matters,  but  there  is  one  re  which  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  are  of  one  mind — viz..  a  smarting  under  the  in- 
sults, public  and  private,  which  they  had  from  us, 
with  a  desire  of  revenge  for  same — and  there  are  other 
and  much  .stronger  reasons  why  they  should  desire  to 
possess  Australia. 

Apart  from  this,  too,  our  White  Au.stralia  policy — 
^(|uite  right  in  itself— is  at  the  same  time  a  direct 
hallenge  to  all  the  non-white  races  in  the  world  to 
•  come  on  "  4  millions  challenging  S^X)  millions — and 
when  our  challenge  is  accepted,  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  some  day.  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised nor  complain,  only  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
be  fully  prepared  before  doing  anything  of  this  kiiid: 
but  however  ill  we  might  fare  at  the  hands  of  our  pos- 


sible conquerors,  it  would  hardly  be  any  worse  than 
those  whom  we  di.sposse.ssed  did  at  our  hands. 

An  army  such  as  China  could  supply,  strengthened 
by  portion  of  the  Japanese  army — the  whole  com- 
manded by  Japanese  officers,  and  preceded  by  their 
joint  navies  would  make  short  work  of  our  army  and 
jiavy.  For  our  safety  against  this  real  and  ever- 
present  danger,  naval  supremacy  and  a  two-power 
standard  will  be  as  necessary  for  Australia  as  corre- 
.spondingly  the.v  ever  were  for  Britain. 

When  one'  reads  of  the  barracking  and  slang- 
whanging  that  goes  on  in  the  meeting-places  of  tho.se 
entru.sted  with  the  management  of  our  national 
afi'airs.  one  might  almost  be  forgiven  for  saying  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  these  were  not  some  day  cut  short  by 
the  distant  booming  of  foreign  guns,  followed  by  the 
bursting  of  shells  near  at  hand  to  the  barrackers.  As 
provision  again.st  such  a  happening  their  own  talkcc- 
talkee  would  be  nearly  as  effective  as  any  they  have 
made. 

As  Hon.  S.  Manger  re<-ently  remarked,  we  spend 
nearly  as  much  upon  cigarettes  as  uiK)n  our  naval  de- 
fence, to  which  I  would  add  that  our  avoidable  expen- 
diture from  cigarettes,  to  Melbourne  Cups.  Burn.s- 
John.son.s,  Melbas,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  would  in  five 
years'  time,  if  so  directed  or  deflected,  provide  the 
means  to  build  and  e(|uip  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of 
Japan  and  China  put  together — big  enough  to  put  a 
cordon  of  h  ar.shiiw,  1(10  miles  or  so  apart,  arounel 
Australia — and  not  one  ship  too  many.  Tlie  drink 
we  .still  .send  down  our  necks  in  that  time  -£'1.j,0CK),00<J 
woi-th  per  annum  -would  alone  build  a  fairlv  big  fleet, 
and   ■■  l)rea<lnoughts''   at  that. 

It  is  all  a  vejy  simple  matter  of  ways  and  means, 
and  this,  as  pointed  out  by  Hon.  S.  Mauger.  is  the 
line  to  go  on.  But  will  we  go  on  it?  or  who  having 
the  needful  moving  and  guiding  power  is  goin^  to 
help  make  us  go  on  it?  Will  it  be  the  new  Fetferal 
Onvernment,  or,  as  .seems  more  likely,  will  we  wait 
till  we  eet  a  change  of  government  and  nationality 
both?     ^  ours,  etc.. 
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NITRO-BACTERINE. 

The  Great    Plant    Stimulant. 


A  packet  of  Nltro-Bacterine  is  really  a  colony  of  Nltrogen-Producing  Bacteria,  which 
settle  themselves  about  the  roots  of  plants  and  draw  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  stor- 
Ing  it  up  in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  gives  the  plant  such  a  lift  along  that  It  is  stimu- 
lated  into  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  But,  remember  well,  the  Bacteria  need  poor  land 
or  worked-out  land  to  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  ground  is  naturally 
rich,  Of  well  manured,  they  will  simply  live  on  the  nitrogen  that  is  in  the  ground,  and  like 
their  counterparts  in  life,  well-fed  idlers,  do  no  good  to  themselves  or  anybody  else. 
But  if  nitrogen  is  absent  from  the  soil,  and  as  their  absolute  necessity  is  nitrogen,  why, 
then,  they  must  work  to  live,  scratch  for  a  living,  or  die.  Being  of  a  healthy  turn  of 
body  and  a  sane  turn  of  mind,  they,  like  hungry,  healthy,  sane  humans,  buck  up,  look  round, 
hustle,  bustle  to  get  the  needful  wherewith  to  live.  No  nitrogen  in  the  earth  for  them,  but 
millions  of  atoms  of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  So  there  they  turn  for  it.  They  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  farmer,  the  gardener.  He  knows  there  is  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  how 
to  get  it  into  the  plants  root  ?  Ay,  there's  the  rub !  But  the  nltrogen-producing  Bacteria 
do  it.  They  absorb  it,  grow  fat  on  it,  store  it  up  in  the  roots  in  white  nodules  or  lumps, 
and  the  plant  draws  it  up  and  flourishes. 

That's  the  explanation  of  the  process,  good  reader.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  greatest  things,  it  Is  simplicity  itself.  You  simply  set  to 
work  on  your  crops  millions  of  bacteria  (so  small  that  you  can't  discern  them  with  un- 
aided  sight),  whose  only  mission  in  life  is  to  charge  those  crops  with  nitrogen,  with- 
out which  plant  life  is  wasty  and  a  failure. 

If  you  live  in  New  Zealand,  write  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,  Masterton.     He  uses  it,  and 
can  tell  you  all  about  it.     He  has  experimental  plots,   and  will  give  you,   If  not  chapter 
and  verse,  at  any  rate,  dates,  with  measurements    and    quantities  of  results.      He    also 
stocks  it,  and  you  can  get  it  from  him.     So  also   does    Mr.    L.    M.    Isitt,     Colombo-street, 
Christchurch.     If  you  live  south  in  the  Dominion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  get  it  from  him. 
If  you  live  in  the  Island  State,  order  it  from  Messrs.    W.    D.    Peacock    and    Co.,    Hobart. 
They  have  sub-agents,  who  will  supply  you  promptly.      Messrs.    E.    B.    Cox    and    Co.,    of 
Adelaide,  have  sold  a  lot  of  it.     South  Australian  cultivators  are  progressive,  judging  by 
sales.     Order  from  them.     You  II  get  a  reply  by  return  mail.     In  West  Australia,  send  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Dietz,  Kojonup,  Katanning.     From  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  send  to 
"The   Review   of   Reviews,"   Temperance   and  General  Life  Building,  Swanston-street,  Mel- 
bourne.    When  sending  to  any  of  the  agents  or  to  us,  say  what  you  want  the  culture  for. 
Also  enclose  7s.  6d.  (that  will  inoculate  seed  for  10  acres,  or  spray  1   acre;  cheaper,  far, 
than  other  manures). 
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USEFUL  WASTE. 


By   "Paradox." 

Without  iiKlult^ing  in  the  riotous  living 
of  thf  prodigal,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
substance  of  everyone  must  be  continu- 
pusly  wasted.  The  wasted  .substance,  too, 
is  not  merely  worldly  goods,  but  actual 
flesh  and  blood.  Whilst  it  is  imperative 
for  us  to  eat  to  live,  it  is  ju.st  as  impera- 
tive that  waste  of  the  body  should  con- 
tinuously occur.  As  fast  as  an  atom  of 
nourishment  is  added  to  the  blood  an 
atom  of  dead  matter  is  released,  and.  in 
order  that  health  may  be  maintained, 
this  dead  matter  must  be  removed  from 
the  body  without  delay,  or  disease  or 
death  must  ensue. 

The  skin,  lungs,  kidneys  and  liver  are 
the  organs  who.se  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  this  dead  material,  and  when  they 
are  inactive  we  are  compelled  to  suffer. 
The  skin  usually  works  freely  if  kept 
clean,  but  the  kidneys  and  liver  often  get 
over-worked  and  fail  to  do  their  duty  efn- 
ciently.  The  blood  then  becomes  laden 
with  waste  urinary  and  biliary  matter, 
and  we  are  consequently  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
backache,  sciatica,  blood  di.sorders,  an- 
aemia, indigestion,  biliousness,  jaundice, 
sick  headache,  general  debility,  gravel, 
stone  or  bladder  trouble,s.  When  we  suf- 
fer from  any  of  these  disorders  we  know 
that  Nature  is  calling  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  kidneys  and  liver  require 
regulating.  No  time  .should  be  lost  then 
in  responding  to  Nature's  call,  but  im- 
mediate resort  should  be  had  to  that  great 
kidney  and  liver  specitic.  Warner's  Safe 
Cure.  This  remarkable  mtnlicine  possesses 
wonderful  healing  and  .stimulating  power 
in  all  cases  of  kidney  and  liver  troubles, 
and,  by  restoring  the  kidneys  and  liver 
to  health  and  activity,  it  naturally 
cleanses  the  blood  from  tlie  impurities 
which  cause  the  <lisorders  named,  and 
health,  free  from  pain,  results. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  os.  and  2s. 
9d.  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  a  con- 
centrated form  of  the  medicine  is  now 
issued  at  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  (Concent rati-d)  is  not  com- 
pounded with  alcohol,  and  contains  the 
same  number  of  <loses  as  the  -^s.  lM>ttle  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure.  H.  H.  Warner  and 
Co.  Limited^  Melbourne,  Vic. 


V«r  amtutl  adT>BtKK«>  wbcH  rou  write  to  an  advertiier,  please  mention  ihe  Review  of  Review*. 
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Charming   Books   for   Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  WdU  Printed.       ONLY  3d.  EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  plfjisinj^  memories  of  manhood  ana  womanhood. 
The  reading;  of  GOOD  liOOKS  shapes  a  cliild's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  arc  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  j'our  household  if  a  bundle  of  tliese  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  un<'xpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  add  ress.  Should  you  buy  100  of  these  books,  we 
charge  2-")/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  \'l.  the  cast  is  3  6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  j)ostal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  ease. 
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Songs   and    Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Mad  Tailor  and  Caliph  Stort 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel   and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixoto— Pert  II.  , 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  W<^d 

The  Jolly   Family   at  the  Seaside 

Animals  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

King  .Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greetis 

The  Slave  of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Cinderella 

Fairv  Tales 

Sunday's    Hairns 

The  T^Hl(•ross  Knight — Part  I 

The  Hedeross  Knight — Part  II 

J^rince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's    Procress-  Part    1 

Pilgrim's  Progress— Part   II 

The  Snow  O'leen 

Illustrat-ed  "R^M^itations — Part   I. 

Illustrated   Recitations-  Part  II. 

Budge  and  Toddie 

Animal   Stories 

Pictures   to   Paint 

Shook-Headtd    Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flving    Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from   Africa 

What   Katv   Did 

Gulliver's  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Pirdie  Book 

Tl  e  Sle<ipinL;   Rfnuty 

Hymns  with  Pirturog 

The  St^ry  of  the  Robins 

Gulliver's  Travels   Amoue  the  Giants 

From  .Tnnuary  to  December 

A    Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 
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Aladdin    and    His    Lamp 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 

Brer  Fox   and   Brer  Rabbit 

More  Stories  About  Old  Brer  Rabbit 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

The  White  Hen  and  the  Foolish  For. 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

.Esop's   Fables— Part  I. 

iEsop's   Fables— Part  U. 

Fairy  Tales   From   Flowerland 

Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

Robinson  Crusoe — Part  I. 

l^obin.son   Crusoe — Part  II. 

More  Nursery   Rhymes 

The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hain. 

The   Enchanted   Doll 

Baron  .Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales  From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacifio 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

C'ijal-Munk-Peter 

The  King  and  the  Woodcutter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog    Prince 

Fairy  Tales  From  Japan 

The  Mouse  Princess. 

Letters    From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sand  ford   and   Morton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

The   Stolen    Princess 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  .Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Evee  and  No  Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnnrd  the  Fox 

Old  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild   Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense. 

By  the  Christmas  Fireside. 

Tiior  and  the  Giants. 

The  Trottv  Book. 

The  Bairn.s'  Bible. 

Stories   from  Chaucer. 

Birch   Tree   Lecerid. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Bluebeard. 
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